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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following questions to this new edition 
of Goldsmith^s abridgment, has had much experience in 
education, and therefore feels justified in asserting, that 
by no other means can a pupil's attention be so fully 
awakened to what he is reading, as by the consciousness 
that he will be examined in it afterwards by his master. 
To put his faculties as much as possible on the stretch, 
it is recommended that he should not be allowed to look 
it over previous to the examination, as he might trust 
to that, and not fix his attention while reading. The 
questioning might have been much more minute, but 
it would have swelled the volume to too large a size ; the 
teacher is therefore advised to add more on any event 
which he thinks particularly necessary to be impressed 
on his pupil's memory. As also, one form of putting 
a question may not immediately be apprehended, a 
judicious teacher will vary or simplify it, till he sees 
it is clearly understood. The writer decidedly recom- 
mends that the remarkable events and dates, at the end 
of each reign, should be made a subject of examination, 
and frequently referred to by the master, in order to as- 
certain how accurately they are remembered. If any 
date or event be forgotten, it had better not be told im- 
mediately, but some contemporary one mentioned, by 
which the pupil's memory may be most effectuaW^ awa- 
kened ; a method far superior to any technical ox axiv 
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fidal one which has ever been invented, and which can 
only stupify the intellects and fill the mind with a 
senseless jargon. 

In the reigns of George the Third and Fourth, writ- 
ten expressly for this edition, no labour or research has 
been spared ; and it is hoped they will be found to con- 
tain as full and clear an account of the events they in- 
clude as the design of the book will allow. 
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OF BRITAIX, FROM THE INVASION OF JCJLI0S CESAR TO 
THE ABDICATION OF THE ROMANS. 

SECTION I. 

1. Britain was but very little known to the rest of the 
world before the time of the Romans. The coasts opposite 
Gaul were frequented by merchants who traded thittier for 
such commodities as the natives were able to produce. These, 
it is thought, after a time possessed themselves of all the 
maritime places where they had at first been permitted to re- 
side. There, finding the country fertile, and commodiously 
situated for ^ade, they settled upon the sea-side, and Intro- 
duced the practice of agriculture. But it was very different 
with the inland inhabitants of the country, who considered 
themselves as the lawful possessors of the soil : these avoided 
all correspondence with the new comers, whom they consid- 
ered as intruders upon their property. 

2. The inland inhabitants are represented as extremely nu- 
merous, living in cottages thatched with straw, and feeding 
large herds of cattle. They lived mostly upon milk, or flesh 
procured by the chase. What clothes they wore to cover any 
part of their bodies, were usually the skins of beasts ; but 
much of their bodies, as the arms, legs, and thighs, were left 
naked, and those parts were usually painted blue. Their 
Iiair, which was long, flowed down upon their backs and 
shoulders, while their beards were kept close shaven, except 
upon* the upper lip, where it was suffered to grow. Tne 
dress of savage nations is every where pretty much the same, 
being calculated rather to inspire terror than to excite love or 
respect. * 

3. As to their government, it consisted of several small prin« 
dpalities, each under its respective leader ; and this seems 
to be the earliest mode of dominion with which mankmd aie 
acquainted, and deduced from the natural privileges of i^bX^x^ 
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iial authority. L'lwn great aiid uncommon dan^s, a ctng 
mander- in-chief if aa chuseii by comEnon consent, in a. geneM 
assembly ; and to him was coinmicted the conduct of d 
general interest, the power of making peace, or leading ■ 
war. J 

4. Their forcea consisted cliiefly of foot, and yet they cod 
bring a considerable number of horse into the field upon grd 
occasions. They likewise used chariots in battle, which, wil 
short scythes fastened to the ends of the axle-treea, uiQi<sfl 
terrible wounds, spreading terror and devastation whraeM 
ever they drove. Nor while the chariots were thus desli^ 
ing;, were the warriors who conducted them uneniployM| 
these darted their javelins against the enemy, ran along d 
beam, leaped on the ground, resumed their seats, stopped,! 
turned their horses at full speed, and sometimes cunninjfl 
retreated, to draw the enemy intu confusion. ^ 

5. ThereligionoftheBritons wasoneof themoEtconsiiW 
able parts of their government i and the Druids, who i|« 
the guardians of it, possessed great authority among fiiifl 
No species of superstition was ever more terrible thmitlidH 
besides the severe penalties which they were permitted tafl 
flict in this world, they inculcated the eternal transrai^^lH 
of souls, and thus extended their authority as tar aa the ^9 
of their votaries. They sacrificed human victims, whicbtH 
burned in large wicker hurdles, made so capacious as to cfl 
tain a multitude of persona at once, who were thus consuiKH 
together. To these rites, tending to impress ignorance w9 
awe, they added the austerity of their manners, and d| 
simplicity of their ll\'es. They lived in woods, caves, afl 
hollow trees ; their food was acorns and berries, and dd 
drink water ; by these arts, they were not only respected 9 
almost adored by tlie people. 9 

6. It may be easily supposed, that the manners of ^^P9 

file took a tincture from tlie discipline of their teachers. TbU 
ives were simple, but they were marked with crudty tm 
fierceness ; their courage was great, but neither dignifled-l 
mercy nor perseverance. M 

7. The Britons Iiadlongremained in this rude but indepM 
dent state, when Csesar, having over-run Gaul with his ifl 
tories, ajid willing still fiu'ther to extend his fame, determin 
upon the conquest of a comitry that seemed to promise an «fl 
trmmph. \Viien tlie troops destined For the expedition wa| 
embarked, he set sail for Britain about midnight, and 3 
nest morning arrived on the coast near Dover, where he su 
the rocka and diffs covered with armed men to oppose lil 
landing. ] 
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8. The Britons had chosen Cassibelaunus for their com- 
mander-in-chief; but the petty princes under his command, 
either desiring his station, or suspecting his fidehty, threw off 
their allegiance. Some of them ned with their forces into the 
internal parts of the kingdom, others submitted to Ceesar, till 
at length Cassibelaunus himself, weakened by so many deser- 
tions, resolved upon making what terms he was able, while 
he yet had power to keep the field. The conditions offered 
by Ceesar, and accepted by him, were, that he should send to 
the continent double the number of hostages at first demanded, 
and that he should acknowledge subjection to the Romans. 

9- Caesar, however, was obuged to return once more to 
compel the Britons to complete their stipulated treaty. 

10. Upon the accession of Augustus, that emperor had 
formed a design of visiting Britain, but was diverted from it 
by an unexpected revolt of the Pannonians. 

11. Tiberius, wisely judging the empire already too exten- 
sive, made no attempt upon Britain. From that time the na- 
tives began to improve in all the arts which contributed to the 
advancement of human nature. 

12. The wild extravagances of Caligula, by which he threat- 
ened Britain with an invasion, served rather to expose him to 
ridicule than the island to danger. At length the Romans, 
in the reign of Claudius, began to think seriously of reducing 
them under their dominion. The expedition for this pur- 
pose was conducted in the beginning by Plautius, and other 
commanders, with that success which usually attended the 
Roman arms. 

13. Caractacus was the first who seemed willing, by a vig- 
orous effort, to rescue his country, and repel its insultmg and 
rapacious conquerors. 

14. This rude soldier, though with inferior forces, continu- 
ed, for above nine years, to oppose and harass the Romans ; till 
at length he was totally routed, and taken prisoner by Osto- 
rius Scapula, who sent him in triumph to Rome. While Ca- 
ractacus was leading through Rome, he appeared no way 
dejected at the amazing concourse of spectators that were 
Bothered upon this occasion, but casting his eyes on the 
splendours that surrounded him, " Alas !" cried he, " how is 
it possible that a people possessed of such magnificence at 
bome, could envy me an humble cottage in Britain !" The 
smperor was affected with the British hero's misfortunes, and 
won by his address. He ordered him to be unchained upon 
the spot, and set at liberty with the rest of the captives. 

15. "The cruel treatment of Boadicea, queen of the Iceuv, 
irove the Britons once more into open rebellioiu PTa^\;a;^'&> 
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_ ^ of the Iceni, at his death had bequeathed one half of hU 
dombiions to the Romans, aiid the other to his daughters, thus 
hoping, by the sacrifice of a]uirt, to secure the rest in hisfami. 
ly, but it had a different effect ; for the Roman procurator 
immedistely took possession of the whole; and 'when Boadi^ 
cea, tlie widow of the deceased, attempted to remonstrate, he 
ordered her to be scourged like a slave, and violated the 
chastity of her daughters. These outrages were suificieiit 
to produce a revolt throughout the inland. The Iceni, as 
being the rnont deeply intereated in the quarrel, were the 
first to take arms ; iJl the other states soon followed the ex- 
aniple; and Boadicea, a woman of great beauty and mascu- 
" le spirit, wa* appointed to head the common forces, whidi 
lunted to two hundred and thirty thousand fighting men. 
CKaspcrated by their wrongs, attacked several of the 
settlenjents and colonies widi success. Paulinus, who 
imanded the Roman forces, hastened to reheve London, 
h was alreiidy a ftourisbing colony, but found on his ar- 
that it would be re([uisite for the general safety to abaii' 
that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. London 
was soon therefore reduced to ashes; such of tlie inhabitant* 
as remained in it were massacred ; and the Romans, wiUk 
sll other strangers, to tlie number of seventy thousand, were 
cruelly put to the sword. Flushed with these successes, the 
Britons no longer sought to avoid the enemy, but boldly cams 
to the place where Paulinus awaited tlieir arrival, posted in 
■ very advantageous manner with a body of ten thousand 
men. The battle was obstinate and bloody, Boadicea her- 
self appeared in her chariot with her two daughters, and ha- 
rangued her army with masculine intrepidity, but tlie itTe« 
gular and undisciplined bravery of her troops was unable lO 
sist the cool intrepidity of the Uoniann. They were routed 
ith great slaughter, eighty thousand perished in the field, 
n infinite number were made prisoners, while BoadJceA 
,(, fearing to fall into the hands of tlie enraged Tictor, 
n end to her life by poison. 

16. Thegeneral who finally established the dominion of die 
lans in this island was Julius Agricola, who governed it 
!ng the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domittun, and 
inguished himself as well by his courage as humanity, 

17. For several years afterthettmeofAgricola, a profound 
wee seems to have prevailed in Britain, and little mention 
Made of the affairs of the island by any historian. 

18. Atlength, however, Rome, that had for ages given laws I 
nations, and diffused slavery and oppreiision over the 
»wn world, began to sink under her own magnificence. 
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Mankind, as if by a general consent^ rose up to vindicate 
their natural freeaom ; almost every nation asserting that in- 
dependence which they had been so lon^ unjustly deprived o€. 
19« During these struggles, the British youth were fre-^ 
quently drawn away into Gaul^ to give ineffectual succour to 
the various contenders for the empire, who, failing in every at- 
tempt, only left the name of tyrants behind them. In the 
meantime, as the Roman forces decreased in Britain, the Picts 
and Scots continued still more boldly to infest the northern 
parts ; and crossing the Friths, which the Romans could not 
^uard, in little wicker boats covered with leather, filled the 
country wherever they came with slaughter and consternation. 

20. The Romans, therefore, finding it impossible to 
stand their ground in Britain, in the reign of Uie em- /.^* 
peror Valentinian 1 1 Id, took their last leave of the 
island, after being masters of it nearly four hundred years, 
and now left the natives to the choice of their own govern- 
ment and kings. 

21. They gave them the best instructions the calamitous 
times would permit, for exercising their arms and repairing 
their rampants, and helped them to erect a new wall of stone^ 
built by tne emperor Severus, across the island, which they 
had not at that time artisans skilful enough among themselves 
to repair. 

Questions for Examination. 



1. When did Britain become 
known to the rest of the world ? 

* How was agriculture introdu- 
ced into it ? 

2. In what manner did the in- 
land inhabitants live ? 

What was their personal ap- 
pearance? 

S. Of what did their govern- 
ment consist ? [posed of? 

4. What were their forces com- 
Wliat arms did they use ? 

5. Who were the guardians of 
their religion ? 

What did they sacrifice ? 

6. How did they live ? 

7. Who determined to invade 
Britain? 

At what place did he land ? 

8. Who was the British com- 
mander-in-chief ? 

What was the conduct of the 



What were the conditions im* 
posed by Ctesar ? 

12. Who was the next Roman 
emperor that sent an army into 
Britain ? 

By whom was the expedition 
first conducted ? 

IS. What Briton first made an 
effort to rescue his country ? 

14. How long did he oppose the 
Romans? 

By whom was he taken prisoner 
and sent to Home ? 

What did he say on being led 
through Rome ? 

How was he treated by Clau- 
dius? 

15. Who was the queen of the 
Iceni (an eastern tribe of Britons) ? 

How had her husband bequeath- 
ed his dominions ? 
What was the conduct o( X\i!& 



princes under his command? IRonmn procurator ? 
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What did the ill treatment of 
Boadicea produce? 

Who hended the united Britbh 
iiirces ? 

What was their niimber . 

IVliat Komnn colony did thev 
reduce to ashes ? 

Which party was 
I.l>e ensuing battle ? 

What hecame of Boadicea ? 






16. What seneral finallyse 
the Uoman ibraininn in Britain } 
During whose reigns did lie I 

19. \Vho inlbsted the nnrlh ot | 
Britain UQ the decrease I 

ill. WhendidtheltomiLDslei 

the island ? [tcrs of 

How long had they been n 



RemarkaJilt EiienU, Data, fy. 

lUus CtEsar landed in Britain, B. C. U. 

An army sent by Claudiua. under the command of Plautiua, A.I).||| 

Caractauus det^nted bv Ostorius ScHpula in 50. 

Ti,« tin.i,i= .l=.^™»=-f i„ thg i5innd of Mona, now Anglesei 



THE SAXONS. 



1, The Britons being now left to themselves, considered ti 
new liberties as their greatest calamity. 

2. The Picts and Scots uniting together, began to look u 
Britain as their own, and attacked with success the 
wall, which the Romana had built to keep off their inciu 
Having thus opened to themselves a passage, they ra' 
the whole country with impunity, while the Britons si 
precarious shelter in their woods and mountains. 

3. It WHS in this deplorable and enfeebled Stat 
_,' ' the Britons had recourse to the Saxons, abravep 
who for their strengtli and valour, were fornii^ 
all tile German nations around them, and supposed to be n 
than a match for tlie gods themselves. They were a pf 
restless and bold, who considered war as their trade ; 
were, in consequence, taught to consider victory ai 
ful advantage, but courage as a certain good. A nation, hoi 
ever, entirety addicted to war, has seldom wantetl the im_ 
lion of cruelty, as those terrors which are opposed without tt 
are often infl ieted without regret. The Saxons are repreaenta 
as a very cruel nation : but we must remember Oiat th^ 
enemies have drawn the picture. 
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VMI^Vt was no disagreeable circumstance to these ambitious I 
'pfeople to be invited into a country, upon which they had for I 
ages before been forming designs. In consequence, there- ■ 
fore, of Vortigern's solemn invitation, who was then king of 9 
Britain, they arrived with fifteen hundred men, under the 
command of Hengist aJid Horsa, who were brothers, and 
knded on the isle of Thanet. There they did not long remain 
inactive ; but, being joined by the British forces, they boldly 
marched against the Picta and Scots, who had advanced as 
far aa Lincolnshire, and soon gained a complete victory over 

5. The Saxons, however, being sensible of the fertility of the 
country to whicli they came, and the barrenness of that which 
they had left behind, invited over great numbers of their 
countrymen to become sharers in their new expedition. 
Accordingly they received a fresh supply of five thousand 
men who passed over in seventeen vessels, and soon made a 
permanent establishment in the island. 

6. The British liistorians, in order to account for the easy 
conquest of their country by the Saxons, assign their, trea- 
chery, not less than tlieir valour, as a principal cause. They 
allege, tliat Vortigem was artfidly inveigled into a passion for 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist ; and in order to marry her 
wad induced to settle the fertile province of Kent upon her 
father, from whence the Saxons could never after be removed. 
It is alleged also, that upon the death of Vortimer, which 
shortly happened after the victory he obtained at Egglesford, 
Vortigem, his father, was reinstated upon the throne. It is 
added that this weak monarch, accepting of a festival from 
Hengist, three hundred of his nobility were treacherously 
fljauglitered, and himself detained as a captive. 

7. After the death of Hengist, aeveral other German tribes, 
allured by the success of their countrymen, came over in 
great numbers. A bodv of Saxons, under the conduct of 
Ella aud his three sons, had some time before laid the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of the South Saxons, though not with- 
out great opposition and bloodshed. This new kingdom in- 
eluded Surrey, Sussex, and the New Forest ; and extended to 
the frontiers of Kent. 

8. Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of Cerdic 
and hia son Kenric, landed in the west, and ftom thence took 
the name of West Saxons. These met with a very\igorous 
op|Kieitian from the natives, but, being re-enforceclfrom Ger- 
many, and assisted by their countrymen on the island, they 
routed the Britains ; and although retarded in their 'ptogte^s 
by the celebrated king Arthur, they hod strengxh enow^ M 
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kcop possession of the conquests they had ah*eaclv made. 
Cerdic^ thercture, with liis son, Kenric, established tne thurd 
Saxon ki'n/rdoni in the island, namelv^ tliat of the West Sax- 
ons, inchidinjT the counties of Hants, I)orset, Wilts, I^rks, and 
the isle of Wi^ht. 

9. It was in opposing this Saxon invader that the celebrated 
prince Arthur acijuired his fame. HoMever unsuccessful 
alh his valour might have been in the end, yet his name made 
so great a figure hi the fabulous annals of the times, tliat some 
notice must be taken of him. This prince is of such obscure 
origin, that some autliors suppose him to be the son of king 
Ambrosius, and others only his nephew ; others again a£Brm 
that he was a Cornish prince, and son of Gurlois, king of 
that province. However this be, it is certain tliat he was a 
commander of great valour, and could courage alone rraair 
the miserable state of the Britons, his might have been effec* 
tual. Acconling to the most auUientic historians, he is said 
to liave worstetl the Saxons in twelve successive battles. In 
one of these, namely, that fought at Caerbadon, in Berks, 
it is asserted that he killed no less than four hundred and for- 
ty of the enemy with his own hand. But the Saxons were 
too numerous and powerful to be extirpated by the desul« 
tory efibrts of single valour ; so that a peace^ and not con- 
quest, was the immediate fruit of his victories. The enemy 
therefore still gained ground ; and this prince, in the decline 
of life, had the mortification, from some domestic troubles of 
his own, to be a ])atient spectator of their encroachments. 
His first wife had been carried o£F by Melnas, king of Somer- 
setshire, who detained her a whole year at Glastonbury', un- 
til Arthur, discovering tlie place of her retreat, advanced with 
an army against the ravisher, and obb'ged him to give her 
back. In his second wife, perhaps he might have been more 
fortunate, as we have no mention made of her, but it was 
otherwise with his third consort, who was debauched by his 
own nq)hew, Mordred. This produced a rebellion, in which 
the king and his traitorous kinsman meeting in battle, slew 
each other. 



2. By whom was Britain now 
ravaged ? ^ 

3. To whom liad they recourse ? 
Who were the Saxons ? 

4. What British lung invited 
them over P 

What forces did they bring ? 
Who were ' -'^mjnanders ? I 



Questions for Examination. 

At what place did they land ? 

What was their success aizainst 
the Picts and Scots ? 

5. What did the fertility of the 
country induce them to do ? 

. ,^^l*;' ^^ ^^y 8o«n form in the 
islanu? 
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6L Whj did Vortigeni settle the 
province of Kent on Hengist ? 

WhBt happened at a featiyal 
given by Hengist ? 

7. Who founded the kingdom 
cf the South Saxons ? 

What did it include ? 

8. YHio established the West 
Saxon l^ingdom ? 



What counties did it contain ? _ 

9. Who opposed this Saxon in' 
vader ? 

Ho\ir many times is he said to 
have worsted the Saxons ? 

What was the immediate fruit 
of his victories ? [produce ? 

What did his domestic troubles 

What was his death ? 



SECTION III. 

10. In the meantime^ while the Saxons were tlius gaining 
ground in the west, their countrymen were not less active in 
other parts of the island. Adventurers still conti&uing to 
pour over from Germany, one body of them, under the com- 
mand of UfFa, seized upon the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, and gave their commander the title of king of 
the East Angles, which was the fourth Saxon kingdom 
founded in Britain. 

11. Another body of these adventurers formed a kingdom 
under the title of East Saxony, or Essex, comprehending Essex, 
Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire. This kingdom, which 
was dismembered firom that of Kent, formed the M^ Saxon 
principality founded in Britain. 

12. The kingdom of Mercia was the sixth which was estab- 
lished by these fierce invaders, comprehending all the middle 
counties, from the banks of the Severn to the frontiers of the 
two last named kingdoms. 

13. The seventh and last kingdom which they obtained was 
that of Northumberland, one of the most powerful and 
extensive of them all. This was formed from the union ^' 
of two smaller Saxon kingdoms, the one called Bemi- 

da, containing the present county of Northumberland and the 
bishopric of Durham ; the subjects of the other, called the 
Dei'ri, extending themselves over Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
These kingdoms were united in the person of Ethelfred, king 
of Northumberland, by tlie expulsion of Edwin, his brother- 
in-law, from the kingdom of the Deiri, and the seizure of liis 
dominions. In this manner, the natives being overpowered, or 
entirely expelled, seven kingdoms were established in Britain, 
which have been since well luiown by the name of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

14. The Saxons, being thus established in all the desirable 
parts of the island, and having no longer the Britons to contend 
with, began to quarrel among themselves. A country divi- 
ded into a number of petty independent principalities, must 
ever be subject to contention^ as jealousy and axnV)\Uoiv\vaLN^ 
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more irequent incentives to ape- 
rate. After a series, therefore, 
of battles, treasons, and stra- 
tagems, all tliese petty princi- 
gilitiea fell under the power of 
gbert, king of Wesaex, whose 
merits deserved dominion, and 
whose prudence secured his 
conquests. By him all the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
were united under one common 
jurisdiction ; but to give splen- 
dour to his authority, a general 
council of the clergy and laity 
vas summonetl at Winchester, 
solemnly crowned king of England, by 
ted kingdom was thenceforward 

15. Thus, about four hundred years after the first arrival of I 
the Saxons in Britain, all the petty setticmeuts were united 
into one great state, and nothing offered but prosjiecta of 
peace, security, and increasing rennenient. 

16. It was about this period that St. Gregory undertook to 
send missionaries among the Saxons, to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. It is said, that before his elevation to the papal chair 
he chanced one day to pass through the slave-market at Rome, 
and perceiving some children of great beauty who were set 
up for sale, he inquired abouttheir country, and finding they 
were English pagans, he is said to have cried out, i]i thel.atin 
language, " Noh Angli, sed Angeli,fortnil si emenl Ckristianf 
— " They would not be English, but Angels, had they been 
Christians." From that time he was struck with an ardent de- 
sire to convert tliat unenlightened nation, and ordered a monk, 
named Augustine, and others of the same fraternity, to un- 
dertake the mission into Britain. 

17. Thispioiismenk, upon hisfirst landing in tlieisleofTha- 
net, sent one of his interpreters to Ethelbert, the Kentish king, 
(laclariiig he was come from Rome with ofFere of eternal 
salvation. The king immediately ordered them to be fur- 
nished with all necessaries, and even visited them, tliough with- 
out declaring himself as yet in their favour. Augustine, how- 
ever, encouraged by tnis fiivourable reception, and now 
seeing a prospect of success, proceeded with redoubled aeal 

I to preach the gospel. The knig openly espoused the chris- 
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tian religion, while hi 

Sle wrought so successftilly 
is Hubjecta, that numbers 
them came voluntarily to 
b^tized, their mis^oner loudli 
decJaring againat any coerdi 
tneans towards their 
sion. In this manner t 
kingdoms, one after the othi 
embraced the faith ; and 
as tamous 



I Its auperstitioi 

I been for its averseness to chri^ 



C liad < 



Quet!wi>3 J' r Eiaminaiioi 



10. Who foundeil the fourth 
Soxon kingdom" [it 

Under what title did he govern 
'What counties did it lontatn ? 

11. What was the fiflli ^saxon 
kinedoDi called ? 

what did it comprehend F 

12. What was the sixth kingdom 
established by the Saxons ? 

What was comprehepded in it ? 

13. Which mas the last and 
most powerful kingdom obtained 
hy the Saxons P 

Front what two smallei king- 
doma was it formed ? 

In wiiose pcrsun. were these 
kingdoms united ? 

Over what couiitiea did this 
ted kingdom extend ? 



U. What h 

had no longer 
tend with f 



s summoned a 



Vf\m. 



What r 



a Saxon tingdon 



; WHS given 



] the 



What 
Chester ! 

Under what title wm Egbert 
there crowned ? 

15. Howlong was this afti 
first arrival or the Saxoi 
Britain ? 

16. Who was the first mi 
ar/ sent into Britain ? 

What injured St. Gregory ta^ 
send him ? 

17. vniti king was first ecu*, 
verted by hii "preach ing ? 

AVhat effect had his - 
his own and the other 



iv kingdonis 



Remarkable Ei'fnls, Dales, ijC. 



The Saxons, under the command of Hengist and Horsa, landad 
in Britain, A. D. W>. 

Henmst, the thunder of the first SnKon kingdom, ccimiirebendin| 
Kent. Middlesex, Kssex, and part of Surrey, died at Canterbui 
about the year 488. 

Ella, the founder of the South Saxons, landed with an army innr 
CTemuny in the year 47T. South Saxony included part of Sun^j 
Sunex, the N«w forest, and exteniled to'the frontiers of Kent. 

Cerdic, the fouDiler of the West Saxons, landeil in iSi. Tliis kiiw* 
dom included the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, UcvVs, an& VUB 
IsleofWi^hl. ^^ 
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UfiPa assumed the title of King of the East Angles in 575, East An. 
glia contained Cambridge, SuflSlk, and Norfolk. 

Cridafimnded the kingdom of Mercia in 585. Mercia comprehended 
all the middle counties, from the banks of the Severn to the frontiers 
of East Anglia and East Saxony. 

Erkenwin, about the same time, assumed the title of King of East 
Saxonpr, or Kssex, which included Essex, Middlesex, and part of 
Hertfordshire. 

Ethelred, under the title of King of Northumberland, united the 
two smaller kingdoms of Deiri and Bernicia in 600. The kingdom, 
thus united, comprehended Northumberland, the bishopric or Dur- 
ham, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. ^ 

Christianity introduced into Britain bj Augustine, a monk, seat by 
Gr^ory, the Roman pontiff, in the year 597. 

Egbert, king of AVest Saxony, or Wesscx, united the seven king- 
doms of the heptarchy, and was crowned king of England at Win- 
chester in 801. 



THE INVASION OF THE DANES. 

SECTION IV. 

1. Peace and unanimity had been scarcely established in 
England, when a mighty swarm of those nations called 
Danes^ who had possessed the countries bordering on the 
Baltic, began to level their fury against England. A small 
body of them at first landed on the coast, with a view to learn 
the state of the country, and having committed some small 
depredations, fled to their ships for safety. About seven 
years after this first attempt, they made a descent upon the 
kingdom of Northumberland, where tliey pillaged a monas- 
tery ; but their fleet being shattered by a storm, they were 
defeated by the inhabitants, and put to the sword. It was 
not till about five years after the accession of Egbert, that 
their invasions became truly formidable. From that time 
they continued with unceasing ferocity, until the whole king- 
dom was reduced to a state of the most distressful bondage. 

2. Though oflen repulsed, they always obtained their end of 
spoiling the country, and carrying the plmider away. It was 
their method to avoid coming, if possible, to a general en- 
gagement; but scattering themselves over Uie face of the 
country, they carried away indiscriminately, as well the in- 
l^ibitants themselves, as all their moveable possessions. 

S. At length, however, they resolved upon making a set- 
tlement in the country, and landing on the isle of Thanet, 
stationed themselves there. In this place they kept their 
ground, notwithstanding a bloody victory gained over them 
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5. The Danes had already subdued NorthumberlM 
q' ' and Ea^ Anglia, and had penetrated into the \er 
heart of Wessex. The Mercians were united agati 
Alfred ; the dependence upon the other provinces of the a 
pire was but precarious ; me lands lay uncultivated, throuj 
tear of continual incursions ; and alt the churches and a 
nasteries were burned tn the ground. In this terrible aituiiti 
of affairs, nothing appeared but objects of terror, und eve^ 
hope was lost in aeapair. The wisdom and virtues of one taa 
alone were found sufficient to bring back happiness, security, 
and order; and all the calamities of tlie times found redress 
from Alfred. 

6. This prince seemed bom not only to defend his bleedine 
country, but even to adorn humanity. He had given very 
early instances of tliose great virtues which afterwards gave 
splendour to hia reign ; and was anointed by pope Leo, as tii- 
ture king, when he was sent by his fatiier for his education 
to Rome. On his return from thence, he became every day 
more the object of his father's fond affections; and that per- 
haps was the reason why his education was nt first neglected. 
He had attained the age of twelve before he was made ac- 
quainted with the lowest elements of literature ; but hearing 
some Saxon poems read, which recounted the praise of heroes, 
i_. — L_i J ..„j roused, not only to obtain a similitude of 



flory, but also to be able to transmit that glory to poaterltyi 
jiconraged by the queen his motlier, and assisted by a pe- 
•„. _ 1 • .1 ^1 isitiona, 

yhUgM 

niardlMB 



netrating genius, he soon learned to read these compositiona, 
and proceeded from thence to a Itnowledge of Latin autlioi 
who directed his taste and rectified his ambition, 

7- He was scarcely come to the throne when he was oblijft 
to oppose the Danes, who had seized Wilton, and wer« « 
cising their usual ravages on the country around. He ma. 
ed against them with the few troops he could assemble t... , 
sudden, and a desperate battle was fought to tlie disadvan- 
tage of the English. But it was not in tlie power of miBfor- 
tune to abate the king's diligence, though it repressed his 
power to do good. He was in a little time enabled to hazard 
another engagement ; eo that the enemy, dreading his cou- 
rage and activity, proposed terms of peace, which he did not 
think proper to refuse. They, by this treaty, agreed to r* 
linquish the kingdom ; but, instead of complying with th* 
engagements, they oijly removed from ore place to anotht 
burning and destroying wherever they came. 

8. Alfred, thus opposed to an enemy wliom no sUtionai 
force could resist, nor no treaty could bind, found hiinM 
unable to repel the efforts of those ravagers, who from i 



c 
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■• invaded him. New swarms of the enemy arr 
tfvery year upon tlie coast, and fresh invasions were still pro-J 
jectetl. Some of his subjects, therefore, left their countiy, 
and retired into Wales, or fieil to the continent ; others humE 
mitted to the conquerors, and purchetsed their lives by that 
freedom. In this universal detection, Alfred vainly attemptH 
ed to remind them of the duty they owed their country an^ 
their king ; but finding his remonstrances ineffectual, he wad 
obliged to give way to the wretched necessity of the time*) 
Accordingly, relinquishing the ensigns of his dignity, and 
dismissing his servants, he dressed himself in the habit of a 
peasant, and lived for some time in the house of an herdsman)^ 
who had been intrusted with the care of his cattle. In thw 
manner, though abandoned by the world, and fearing a 
enemy in every quarter, still he resolved to continue in hW' 
country, to caich the slightest occasion for bringing it reliefi* 



himiell' with music, and supported his humble lot with 
hopes of better fortune. It is said, that one day, being caabf 
nianded by the herdsman's wife, who was ignorant of hSt* 
quality, to take care of some cakes which were baking by tlw' 
fire, he happened to let them burn, for which she severely up- 
braided him for neglect. 

9. Previous to his retirement, Alfred had concerted meai 
for assembling a few trusty friends, whenever an opportuni^ 
ahould offer of annoying the enemv, who were now in poM* 
8«BBion of all the country. This ciioaan band, still faithfid*" 
to their monarch, took shelter in the forests ajid murshes aP 
Somerset, and from thence mode occasional irruptions upos' 
straggling parties of the enemy. Their success, m this rapM 
cious and dreary method of living, encouraged many more td*" 
join their society, till at length, sufficiently augmented, thnii 
repaired to their monarch, who had by that time been reduoeft* 
by famine to the last extremity. 



1- 

tViii 



Queilioas for Examin, 



lira wbat part of Europe did 

*hen did their invasions first 
bet^ome fur mi liable ? 

3. Where did tliej first gain a 
settlement ? 

Name the three Saxon kings in 
" ■ "in after V^hert ? \ 



i. When vrm Etheireil mor' 
ly wounded ? 

Against whom waa he liahtinffli* 

To whom lUd his kingdotu dfl< 
scend 7 

5. Hov much uf En^Iaud bi 
tlie Danes now sulxlueif ? 

0. With what was Alfred una 
quainted at the aoe o€\.weWe^ 

How was hU mini '^i^^toMM 
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7. What enem^ did he immedi-l Whither did some of his sub- 
atelj oppose on coming to the jects retire ? 

throne ? What dress and mode of life did 

What did his courage and activ. he adopt ? 

ity induce the Danes to propose ? Where was his retreat ? 

How did they observe the trea- 9. What had he concerted pre- 

ty ? vious to his retirement ? 

8. What did Alfred thus find Where did this chosen band 
himself unable to rejiel ? | take shelter ? 

SECTION V. 

10. Meanwhile Ubba, the chief of the Danish conmianders, 
carried terror over the whole land^ and now ravaged tlie 
country of Wales without opposition. Tfee only place where 
he found resistance on his return^ was from the castle of Ken- 
with, into which the earl of Devonshire had retired with a 
small body of troops. This gallant soldier^ finding himself 
unable to sustain a siege^ and knowing the danger of surren- 
dering to a perfidious enemy, was resolved, by one desperate 
effort, to sally out, and force his way through the besiegers 
sword in hand. The proposal was embraced by all his fol- 
lowers," while tlie Danes, secure in their niunbers, and in their 
contempt of the enemy, were not only routed with great 
slaughter^ but Ubba, their general, was slain. 

1 1 . This victory once more restored courage to the dispir- 
ited Saxons ; and Alfred, taking advantage of their favourable 
disposition, prepared to animate them to a vigorous exertion 
of their superiority. He soon, therefore, apprized them of 
the place of his retreat, and instructed them to be ready with 
all their force at a minute's warning. But still none was 
found who would undertake to give intelligence of the 
strength and posture of the enemy : not knowing, therefore, 
a person in whom he could confide, he undertook this dan- 
gerous task himself. In the simple dress of a shepherd, with 
a harp in his hand, he entered the Danish camp, tried all his 
musical arts to please, and was so much admired, that he 
was brought even into the presence of Guthrum, the Danish 
prince, with whom he remained some days. There he re- 
marked the supine security of the Danes, their contempt of 
the English, their negligence in foraging and plundering, and 
their dissolute wasting of such ill-gotten booty. Having 
made his observations, he returned to his retreat, and detach- 
ing proper emissaries among his subjects, appointed them to 
meet him in arms in the forest of Selwood, a sununons which 
they gladly obeyed. 

1 2. It was against the most unguarded quarter of the enemy 
that Al&ed made bis most violent attacks, while the Danes, 
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surprised to behold an army of English^ whom they consider- 
ed as totally subdued^ maae but a faint resistance. Notwith- 
standing the superiority of their number, they were routed 
with great slaughter ; and though such as escaped fled for 
refuge into a fortified camp in the neighbourhood^ being un- 
provided for a siege, in less than a fortnight they were com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. By tlie conqueror's per- 
mission, those who did not choose to embrace Christianity^ 
embarked for Flanders under the command of one of their 
generals, called Hastings. Guthrum, their prince, became a 
convert, with thirty of his nobles, and the king himself an- 
swered for him at the font. 

13. Alfred had now attained the meridian of glory ; he pos- 
sessed a greater extent of territory than had ever been enioy- 
ed by any of his predecessors ; Uie kings of Wales did iiim 
homage for their' possessions ; the Northumbrians received a 
king of his appointing, and no enemy appeared to give him 
the least apprenensions, or to excite an alarm. In this state 
of prosperity and profound tranquillity, which lasted for 
twelve years,- Alfred was diligently employed in cultivating 
the arts of peace, and in repairing the damages which the 
kingdom had sustained by war. 

14. His care was to bolish the country by arts, as he had 
protected it by arms. He is said to have drawn up a body of 
laws. His care for the encouragement of learning did not a 
little tend to improve the morals and restrain the barbarous 
habits of the people. When he came to the throne, he found 
the English sunk into the grossest ignorance and barbarism, 
proceeding from the continued disorders of the government, 
and from the ravages of the Danes. He himself complains, 
that, on liis accession, he knew not one person soutli of the 
Thames, who could so much as interpret the Latin service. 
To remedy tliis deficiency, he invited over the most celebra- 
ted scholars from all parts of Europe ; he founded, or at least 
re-established, the university of Oxford, and endowed it with 
many privileges; and he gave, in his own example, the 
strongest incentives to study. He usually divided his time 
into three equal portions : one was given to sleep, and the 
refection of his body, diet, and exercise ; another to the des- 
patch of business ; and the third to study and devotion. He 
made a considerable progress in the different studies of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, philosophy, architecture, and geometry. He 
was an excellent historian ; he understood music ; he was ac- 
knowledged to be the best Saxon poet of the age, and left 
many works behind him, some of which remain to this day. 
To give a cliaracter of this prince would only be V> svixft. \i^ 
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those qualities which constitute perfection. Even x... 
seemingly opposite, were happily blended in his disposition, 
persevering, yet flexible ; moderate, yet enterprising ; jiut 
yet merciful ; stem in commtLnd, yet gentle in converaatiori 
Nature, also, as if desirouB that such admirable rjiialitiesWr- 
mind should be set off to the greatest advantage, had bestow* 
ed on him all bodily accomplishments, vigour, dignity, and 
an engaging open countenance. 




him succeetledAthelaUn, ^^" 
his natural son, the illegitimacy 
of his birth not being then deem- 
ed a sufficient obstacle to his in- 
heriting the crown. He died at 
Gloucester, after a reign of six- 
teen years, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Edmund, who, 
like the rest of his predecesBors, 
met with disturbance from the 
Northumbrians on his accession 
to the throne ; but his activity 
soon defeated their attempts. 
The resentment this monarch 
jandoned way of living was the cause of 
9 killed by Lcoltf, a robber, at a feast, 
tin had the insolence to intrude into the king's 
presence. His brother, Edred, was appointed to succeed, 
and, like his predecessors, this monarch found himself at the 
head of a rebeUious and refractory people. Edred implicit- 
ly submittal to the directions of DunsUn the monk, both in 
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ctiorch and stale; and the kingili)ni y 
turned into a papal province by this 
he was checked in the midst of his ci 
king, who died of a quinsy in the tenth year af his reign. 



.inj 

.bill 

by the death of tlii 



Qiiestioni Jhr Examinttlioi 



10. Who, in the n 






Tavaging the country 
IFales ? 

What English nohlenian resist- 
ed him? 

II. What effect had the dereat 
and death of ITbba on the Saxons 

What meana did Alfred tulte to 
aseertam the strength of the 
my? 

With whom did he remain ! 

What did he remiirk amnng 

What did Alfred do on hii 
turn to hia retreat? 

IS. How did the Dunes sustain 
his unexpected attack ? 

Whither did tbe conqueror give 
tbem leave to retire ? 



Whatdi 



1 Guthrum 



witb thir<j 
ty of hia nobles, become ? 

13. What tings did Alfred ho- 
mage ? [pointing 

Who received a king of hia ap 

How lon^ did this state of proi 
peritj continue ? [re-eatahhsh 

It. What did Alfred fimnd 

How did he divide his time ? 

In what studies did he make 
considerable progress ? 

15. Name the kings 
sion after Alfred F 

lly whom was Edmund thft 
First assassinated ? 

Who was appointed to succeed? 

To what did he implicitly suh>> 



16. Edwy, his nephew, who ascended the throne, his own 
■ons being yet unfit to govern, was a prince of great persond 
accompli shin en ts, and a martial disposition. But he was now- 
come to the povernment of a kingdom, in which he had an 
enemy to contend with, against whom all military vvrtxie* tow^i. 
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&nier reign, was reatlved to remit nothing of his authority IH 
this ; ami Eilwy, immediately upon his aeccBsion, found luin. 
self involTed ill a qoarrel with the mnnks, whose rage nei- 
ther his accuinpUBliineiits nor his virtues could mitijmte. 
1 7. Among other instances of their cruelty, the follow]' 
recorded: tJiere wasalady of the royal blood, named El 
whose beauty hitd made a strung impression upon the y 
monarch's heart. He had even ventured to marry her, 
trary to tile advice of his counsellors, as.she was within the' 
deereea of aflinity, prohibited by the canon law. On the day 
of nis coronation, while his nobility were giving a loose to the 
more noisy pleasures of wine and feativily in the great hall, 
Edwy retired to his wife's apartment ; where, in company 
with her mutlier, he enjoyed the more pleasing satisfaction 
of her conversation. Dunstan no sooner perceived his ab- 
sence, than, conjecturing the reason, be rushed furiously into 
the apartment, and upbraiding him with all the bitterness of 
ecclesiastical rancour, dragg^ him forth in the most out- 
rageous manner. Dunstan, it seems, was not without his 
enemies, for the king was advised to punish this insult, I 
bringing him to account for the money with which he b" 
been intrusted during the last reign. This account 1 
haughty monk refused to give in ; wherefore, he was 

E rived of all the ecdeaiaatical and civil emoluments of wm 
e had been in possession, and banished the kingdom. " 
exile only serve<l to increase the reputation of nis san 
with the people; among the rest Odo, archbishop of Canti 
bury, was so far transported with the spirit of party, that M 
pronounced a divorce between Edwy and Elgiva. Thekta 
was unable to resist the indignation of the church, and C 

seiited to surrender his beautiful wile to its fury. 

1 a. Accordingly, Odo sent into the palace apartv of soldiers, 
who seized the queen ; and by his orders brandeii her on the 
tace with a hot iron. Not contented witli this cruel venge- 
ance, tliey carried her by force into Ireland, and there care 
manded her to remain in perpetual exile. This injunctiqi 
however, was too distressing fur that faitliful woman to com 
ply with ; for, being cured of her wound, and having obB 
erated the marks which had been made to deface her beauT 
she once more ventured to return to the king, whom »_ 
Btill regarded as her husband. But misfortune continued:jl 
pursue her. She was taken prisoner by a party whom tf^ 
archbishop had appointed to observe her conduct, and 11 
put to death in the most cruel maimer ; the sinews of her li 
beuig cut, and her body numgled, she was thus leit to expi 
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in tJie greatest agony. In thS 
meantiiin;, a secret revol^ 
agaiust Etlwy became almost 
general, and UiinstAn put hini'i 
self at the head of the party. 
1'he malecontents (tt last prtvi 
ceeded to open rebellion ; and 
having placed Edgar, the king'i 
younger brother, a boy of 
about tliirteen years of age, si 
their head, they soon put him iij 
possession of all the northern 
parts of tile kingdom. Edwr'i 
power, and the number of hit 
adherents, every day declining* 

he was at Inat obliged to consent to a partition of the king'? 

dom; but his death, which happened soon after, freed hi^ 

enemies from all farcher inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceful 

possession of the government. 

19, Edgarbeingplacedon the throne by the influence of the* 
monks, aJtected to be entirely guided by their directions in'; 
all his succeeding transactions. ' 

20. Little worthy of notice is mentioned of this monarch, ex-J 
cept his amtJur witli Elfrida, which is of too singidar a nature 
to be omitted. Edgar had long heard of the beauty of i 
young lady, wlioae naiue was EU'rida, daughter of the earl o* 
Devonshire ; but unwilling to credit common fame in thi 
particular, he sent Ethelwald, his favourite friend, to see, ani 
infonn him, if Elfrida was indeed that incomparable wonisd 
report had described her. Ethelwald, arriving at the eari'B 
had no sooner east his eyes upon that nobleman's daughter! 
than he became desperately enamoured of her himself. Sudj 
was the violence of his passion, that, forgetting his master'a 
intentimis, he solicited only his own interests, and demanded; 
for himself the beautiful EU'rida from her fatljer in marriaj 
The favourite of a king was pot likely to find a refusal : t 
earl gave his consent, and their nuptials were perfonned id! 
private. Upon his return to court, which was shortly afW 
he assured the king that her riches al;me, and her high qua 
lity had been the cause of her fame, anil he appeared amazej 
how the world could talk so much and so unjustly of hi 
channs. The king was satisfied, and no longer felt any ci 
riosity, while Ethelwald secretly triumphed in his addret 
When he had, by this deceit, weaned the king from his pur-t 
pose, he took an opportimity, after some time, of turning th« 
conversation on Elirida, representing that thowgVtlvctofCWn^ 
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of t)ie ear] of Devonshire's daughter, would be a trifle la i 
king, yet it would be an immense acquisition to a needy sub- 
ject. He therefore humbly entreated penniBsion to pay hit 
addreases to her, as she was the richest heiress in the kmg- 
dom. A request so seemingly reasonable, was readily com- 
plied with i Ethelwald returned to his wife, and their nup- 
tials were solemnized in public. His greatest care, however, 
was employed in keeping her from court ; and he took every 
precaution to prevent her from appearing before a king so 
susceptible of love, while she wasBocapableof inspiring that 
passion. But it was impossible to keep his treachery lung 
concealed. Edgar was soon informed of the whole transac- 
tion ; but dissembling his resentment, he took occasion to visit 
ttiat part of the country, where this miracle of beauty was 
detained, accompanied by Ethelwald, who reluctantly attend- 
ed him thither. Upon coming near the lady's habitation, he 
told him that he had a curiosity to see hia wife, of whom he 
had formerly heard so much, and desired to be introduced as 
his acquaintance. Ethelwald, thunderstruck at the proposal, 
did all in his power, but in vain, to dissuade him. All he 
could obtain, was permission to go before, on pretence of pre- 
paring for the king's reception. 

21. On his arrival he fell atliis wife's feet, confessing what 
he had dune to be [xissessedof her charms, and conjuring her to 
conceal, as much as possible, her beauty from the king, who 
was but too susceptible of its power. Elfrida, little obh'ged 
to him for a passion that had deprived her of a crown, pro- 
mised compliance ; but prompted either by vanity or 
venge, adorned her person with the most exquisite art, 
call^ up all her beautv on the occasion. The event an 
ed her eJcpectationa ; tne king no sooner saw, than he ■ 

her, and was instantly resolved to obtain her. The better; 

effect his intentions, he concealed his passion from the hu** 
bond, and took leave with a seeming indifference ; but hJi 
revenge was not the less certain and fatal. Ethelwald was 
some time after sent into Northumberland, upon pretence 
urgent aSaijs, and was found murdered in a wood by tl 
iny. Some say he was stabbed by the king's own baai 
Kvne, that he only commanded the assassination ; howev 
this be, Elirida was invited soon after to court, by the kin{ 
own order, and ifieir nuptials were performed with the uHi 
solemnitv- 

22. This monarch died, after a reign of sixteen years, i) 

thirty-third year of his age, being succeeded bv his son, 

irjirJ, M-homhehad by his first inHrtiogcwrt.hi.Vwiaii^'kWCT' 

r/ie earl of Ordiuer. 
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111. Who ascended the throne on 
the death ufKiir*!? 

^Vhllt did Kdwin find hitiiaell' 
involved in on hU accession ? 

IT. Whom did he marrv con- 
tmy tu the aitvice of his cuunael- 

By whiim waa he insiiUed on 
the daj of his coronatiun ? 

How did the Icing punish the 

What was the conscquenee or 
bit refusing to give in the -- 



What did hia e 



lie SI 



Who pronounced a dirorc 
tv«en Kdwv and Elj^va ? 

1&. UcEcfihe Oilo'a cruel t 
m«nt ol'the queen? 

What happened to her when she 
returned to the kinffp 

In the mean time uhat became 
almost general ? 

Whom did the male<.'on tents 
place at their head P 



80'. WhowasKlfrida? .[ 

Who was sent hy Edftnr to cx< 
amine into the rej»irt otTier beaUf 
ty? 

What did he Instend urremein^ 
bering his roaster's intentions ? 

M'haC did lie o^ure the ling u4 



IVhai request did he anemardf 
make to the king ? ' 

What reason 
Induced Kclgar 

What was Edgai 



of? 

SI. In what a 

wsld Found some 

Tn »hat place 



: king ? ' 

son did he eive whica 

5 Edgarsoon inlurnied 



: was Ethek 

le after ? 

IS EtfrJda in. 



33. Edward, auriiaiiied the: 
martyr, vas made king by the in- 
terests of the tnoiiks, and lived- 
but four years after his acees-S 
siun. In Ilia reign there ia ii(K' 
thing remarkable, if we except' 
hU tragical and memorable end.' 
Hunting one day near Cort»a> 
Castle, where ElA-ida hia mo..- 
ther-in-luw resided, he thought. 
it his dutv to pay her a viait^ 
although he was not attended* 
by any of liia retinue. Tliere 
desiring gome liquor to be 
brought him, as he was thirsty, 
yet holding the cup to his head, one of Elftuiii 




M-'H/r. 



while he w _ _ 

dgmestics, instructed for that purpose, stabbed \\m \ 
buck. Tiie king, finding Ainiself wounded, put somt* \*i\»» 
hone; but, fainting witli the loss of bluud, ue SeU ^voto. "iiAe 



04. 
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along bv 1 




' t sticking- in tlie stirrup, he waa di-agged 
e till he died. 

^4 Ethelred the second, the 

of Edgar and Elfrida, sue 

ceeded a weak and irresolute 

no arch, incapable of governing 

the k ngdom, or of providing 

for ts safety. During his rel^, 

tl e old and terrible enemies, 

the Danes, who seemed not to 

J Ina led with the same accu- 

mul t on of vice and folly as 

the English, were daily gaining 

^oun 1 The weakness and 

inexper ence of Ethelred ap- 

I eared to give a favourable op- 

i: rd are d portun ty for renewing their 

depretlations ; and accordingly, they landed on several parts 

of the coast, spreading their usual terror and devastation. 

25, As they hved indiscriminately among the English, a re- 
solution was taken for a general massacre ; and Ethelred, by a 
policy incident to weak princes, embmced the cruel resolu- 
tion of putting them all to the sword. This plot was carried 
on with such secresy, that it was executed in one day, and 
all the Danes in England were destroyed without mercy. 
But this massacre, so perfidious in the contriving, and so 
cruel in the execution, matead of ending tlie long miseries of 
the people, only prepared the way for greater calamities. 

So. While the English were yet congratulating each oil 
upon their late deliverance from an inveterate enemy, Bwej 
king of Denmark, who had been infoi'med of their trea 
roos cruelty, appeared off the western coasts with a 1 
fleet, meditating slaughter, and furious with revenge. " 
red was obh'ged to fly into Normandy, and the whole ci 
thus came under the power of Sweyn, his victorious rival.l 
2 7. Can ute, afterwards aumanied th e Great, succcededSw«(r 
as king of Denmark, and also as general of the Danish fore 
in England. The contest between him and Edmund Ipo 
side, successor to Ethelred, was managed with great obstint 
and perseverance ; the first battle that was fought appe 
undecisive ; a second followed, in which the Danes i 
victorious ; but Edmund still having interest enough to bria 
a third army into the field, the Danish and English nobiIa| 
equally harassed by these convulsions, obliged their kingafl 
a compromise, and to divide the kingdom betwof 



them^ 



Canute reserved to himself the northern p 




of the kingdom, tliesoiillieni pnrti weieleitto rilmimil ; but 
this prince being murdered about n month after the treaty by 
his two chamberlains, at Oxford, Canute was left in peaceable 
possession of the whole kingdom. 

K8. Canute is represented by some historians as one of the 
first characters in those barbarous ages. The piety of the 
latter part of bis life, and the resolute valour of the former, 
wete topics that filled the mouths of his courtiers with flattery 
and praise. They even affected to think his power unconlroU 
lable, and that all things would be obedient tu his conm 
Canute, sensible of their adulation, is said to have take 
following method to reprove them : he ordered hia ch; 
be set on the sea-shore while the tide was coming in, 
cotnmanded the sea to retire : " Thou art under my dt 
JOD," cried he; "the land upon which I sit is rain 
chai^ thee therefore to approach no farther, n 
the feel of thy sovereign." He feigned to si 
expectation of submission, till the waves begi 
him ; then, turning to hia courtiers, he observed, that the 
title* of Lord and Master belonged only to him whom both 
earth and seas were ready to obey. Thus feared and r&. 
Kpeded, he lived many years, honoured with the surname of 
Great for his power, hut deserving it still more for his virtues 
He died at Shaftesbury, in the nineteenth year of his reigri, 
leaving behind him three sons, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardin 
Canute. Sweyn was crowned king of Norway, Hardicanute 
was put in possession of Denmark, and Harold succeeded his 
father on the English throne. 

29- To Harold succeeded hia brother Hardicanute, whose 
title was readily acknowledged both by tlie Danes atvd\.\ie 
English ; and, upon h/s arrival from the contitient, Ve n^i 



n the 



r dare to wet 
some time iri 
ind 




■ received with the most extravagant demonstrations of joy. 
This king's violent and unjust government was but of short 
duration. He died two years after his accession, in conse- 
quence of escesB at the marriage of a Danish lord, which was 
celebrated at Lambeth. 

30. The disorders of the Danish monarchs once more indu- 
ced tlie English to place a monardi of the Saxon line upon 
the tlirone, and accordingly Edwai'd, 8umanje<l the Con* 
i, bj the general consent, crowned king. 

31. The English, who had Long 
groaned under a foreign yokf^ 




o bounds to theii 



w. 



at Undiug the line of their aih 
;ient monarchs restored. 

32. Ab he had been bred in the 
Norman court, he showed in 
every instance a predilection for 
their laws and customs, and evea 
for the natives of that country ; 
i among the rest of his faults,' 
though he had married Edilha, 
the daughter of Godwin, ye^ 
cither from mistaken piety, flr 
fixed aversion, during his whole 
reign he abstained from her bed. 

33. Thus having no legitimate issue, and being wholly en- 
grossed, during the continuance of a long reign, with the vi- 
sions of superstition, he was at last surprised by sickness. 
_ .^hich brought him to his end, on the fifth of January, in the 
^_rixty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fiftli of his reign. 
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i3. How Inng did Edward the 
martyr reign ? 

What was hifl Iragital end ? 

St. Who BUCceHled to Ui 
throne ? [in hia reign 

VTlio were daily gaining tpMund 

t-i. VTIial: cruel resnlutiun did 
Ethelred eoibnce i [eeuted 

In wbot apace of time was it ex 

88. Who rame over to revenge 
Ibe lUath of hi^ couotrroien ? 

Where waa Echelreij obliged to 

11/ ? 

?T. Who succeeded Sweyn m 
king of DeniDBrl: imd general ofl 
the Danish tiirces in Englain! ? 

What WM managed with great 
obstinacy and perseverance ? 1 

What did tlie Donah and En- 
riiah DobLHtj oblige their tiuga to 



Whaterent lefk Canute in pos- 
ision of the whale liinsdom ? 

S8. What method did Canute 
talie to reprove the flattery of bis i 
courtiers ? 

Where, and in what year of hia 
reign, did he die ? 

ftiiw were hia dombiona divi- 
ded among hid three sons ? 

!9. Who succeeded Harold on 
the English throiie ? 

How tvaa his death occasioned ? 

Huw long WB3 this atter hia ac- 






30. Whow 
throne ? 

Of what line was he ? 
, 33. What was he wholly en- 
grossed with? 

I In what year of his age and 
I reign did he die ? 



SECTION VIII. 

34. Harold, the son of a popu- 
lar nobleman, whose naitie ivaa 
Godwin, and whose intrigues 
and virtues seemed to give a 
riffht to his pretensions, ascend- 
ed the throne without any oppo- 

neither hia valour, his 
justice, nor liis popularity, was 
able to secure him fi'om the 
misfortunes attendant upon an 
ill-grounded title. His preten- 
sions were opposed by William, 
duke of Normandy, who in- 
""'*""*'""''* sisled that the crown belonged 

of right to him, it being bequeathed to him by Edward the 
Confessor. 

36. Waiiam, who was afterwards called the Conqueror, was 
the natural son of Robert, duke of Normandy. His mother's 
name was Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaise, whom Robert 
fdl in love with as she stood gazing at tlie door whilst he 
passed through the town. William, who was the offspring 
of diia amour, owed a part of his greatness to his bitVVv, \)\iX. 
aSi more to hia ovn personal merit. His body waa vigoro'ia,- 




?w 
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8 mind capacious and noble, and his courage not to, be i-e- 

vesaed by apparent danger. Upon coming- to his dukedom 

(E Normandy, though yet very yoimg, he on all eidea oppo- 

ld his rebellious subjects, and repressed foreign invaders, 

4ile hia valour and conduct prevailed in every action. The 

anquillit^ which he had thus eatablished in his dominions, 

iduced him to extend bis views j ajid some overtures made 

n by Edward the Confessor, in the latter part of liis reign, 

was wavering in the choice of "a successor, inflamed ht« 

jition with a desire of succeeding to the English throne- 

s pope himself was not behind the rest in favouring his 

vetensions ; but either influenced by the apparent justice of 

Ms claims, or by the hopes of extending the authority of the 

church, he immediately pronounced Harold an usurper. 

With such favourable incentives, William soon found hun- 

self at the head of a chosen army of sixty thousand men, all 

equipped in the moat warlike and splendid manner. It waa 

in the begirraing of summer tliat he embarked this powerful 

body on board a ileet of three liundred sail ; and, auer some ■ 

small opposition from the weather, landed at Pevensey, oa 

the coast of Sussex, with resolute tranquillity. i 

37- Harold, who seemed resolved to defend his right to the ( 

crown, and retain that sovereignty which he had received J 

from die people, who only had a right to bestow it, was now 

Ktuming, flushed with conquest, from defeating the Norwe- 

KL- — ^^g ]jg^ invaded the kingdom, with all the forces he 

mployed in that expedition, and all he could invite or 

KfOllect in the country tlu'ough which he passed. His army 

piras composed of active and valiant troops in high spirits, 

tlHrongly attached to their king, and eager to engage. On 

^^e other hand, the army of William consisted of tlie flower 

t all the continent, ana had been long inured to danger. 

e men of Bretagne, Boulogne, Flanders, Poictou, Mainey 

leans, France, and Normandy, were all voluntarily uni- 

l under his command. England never before, nor everf 

Lce, saw two such amiies drawn up to dispute its crown," 

The day before the battle, William sent an offer to Harold to 

decide the quarrel between them by single combat, and thus 

to spare the blood of thousands ; but Harold refused, and 

said, he would leave it to the God of armies to determine. 

Both armies, therefore, that night pitched their tents in sight 

of each otiier, expecting the dawning of the next day with 

impatience. The English passed the night in songs and 

feastingB, tlie Normans in devotion and pruyer- 

38, The next morning at seven, as soon asday appeared, both 
armies were drawn up in array against each other. Harold 
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t centre of his forccB, leading on his army on 
len might be more encouraged, by seeing their 
king exposE^d to an equality of danger. William fought on 
horseback, leading on his army, that moved at once, singing 
the song of Roland, one of the famous chiefs of their country. 
The Normana began the fight with their cross-bows, which 
at first galled and surprised the English; and as their ranks 
■were close, their arrows did great execution. But soon they 
came to closer fight, and the English, with their bills, hewed 
dtrwn their adversaries with great slaughter, 

39- Confusion was spreading among the ranks, when WiU 
liam, who found himself on the brink of destruction, hastened 
with a select band to the relief of his forces. His presence re- 
stored the suspense of battle, he was seen in every place, en- 
deavouring to pierce the mnks of the enemy, and had three 
horses slain under him. At length, perceiving that the En- 
glisfa line continued impenetrable, he pretended to give 
ground, which, as he expected, drew the enemy from their 
-ranks, and he was instantly ready to take advantage of their 
disorder. Upon a signal given, the Normans immediately re- 
turned to the charge with greater fury than before, broke the ^H 
J Engh'sfa troops, and pursued them to a rising ground. It was ^M 
I in this extremity that Harold was seen ilytug from rank to IB 
rank, rallying and inspiring his troops with vigour, and though ^% 
be had toiled all day, till near nightfall, in the front of his 
Kentish men, yet he still seemed unabated in force or courage, 
keeping his men to the post of honour. Once more, therefore, 
the victory seemed to turn against the Normans, and they fell 
in great numbers, so tfaat the fierceness and obstinacy of this 
inemorabie battle wa= often renewed by the courage of the 
leaders, whenever that of the soldiers began to slacken. For- 
tune at length determined a victoiy that valour was unable to 
decide. Harold, making a furious onset at tbe head of his 
troops against the Norman heavy armed infantry, was shot 
into the brains by an arrow ; and his two valiant brothers, 
fighting by hia side, shared the same fate. He fell with his 
sword m liis hand, amidst heaps of slain, and, after the battle, 
the royal corpse could hardly be distinguished among the dead. 

40. This was the end of uie Saxon monarchy in En- 
gland, which had continued for more than six hun- ^',°^ 
ared years. - 10'>''- 

Quejli-Jia for Examination. 

3t. WhoniiceniJedtliethroiieQn I On what ground did he claim 
(hedeatfanf Edward theContesEor? the crown? 

35. M'ho opposed his preten- 36. Who was 'WiUiam, hSXct. 
" ' I wards called the Cowiiuetot 'i ^ 
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kWhat did the pope pronoui 



I What was the number uf Wil. 

B In what ]iart of England did he 

^31. What inrailers had Harold 

jnt defeated ? 

P Of what was hia army coi 

What men mere united under 
the command of William ? - 

What ofier did William send 1 
Harold on the dav of the battle 



What was Harold's answer ? 
How did the two armies liaas 
the night F 

38. At what hour on the follow. 
inginorning were they drawn u|) ? 

39. Hdiv long did the buttle 
continue ? 

In whose favour was it at lengUi 
determined ? 
What was Harold's fate ? 
In what vear did this happen ? 

40. What was thus ended ia 
England ? 

How long had it continued ? 



kLUi of the Saxoa kingn of England. 
Egbert, the first king of England, died A. B. S38, leaving the king, 
m to hia Bon 

Ethelwoir. In this reign the Danes, whu had almost annually in- 
vaded the kingdom since the jear TST, gained a permanent establish- | 
ment in the isle of Thanet. Ethelwolf died, S57, and was succeed. 1 

Ethelbold, who, after a abort reign, was succeedeil by his brother 

Ethelred, H66. In his reign Che Danes gained i:onaiilerabief[rcuod. 1 
Ethelred, dying of a wound he received in action with them, waa sue- I 
eeedrf by his brother f 

Alfred, who ascended the throne, 871, in Uie twenty-second _ | 
year of hia age. He entirely subdued the Danes, divided En^lwid I 
into counties, framed a body oflaivs (generallv deemed tlie origin of j 
what ia called the Common Law) and foundeil, or re-eatablished, the ' 
university of Oxford. He died, 901, alter a reign of twenty-nine i 
years and a half, leavii^ the kinedom to his sun I 

Edward, called the Elder. After some successAil similes with | 
the Danes he died, StS, The kingdom devolved to his natural son 

Atbelstan. He engaged in a war with Constantine, king of Scot- 
land, which terminated with success. He passed a remarkable law, 

merchant who had made three long voyages on his own account, ' 

Lould he admitted to the rank of Thane, or Gentleman, He died at 
lloueester, (Ml, leaving the kingdom to his l^itimate brother 

Edmund. He conferred the territory uf Cumberland on JMatcitoi I 

ig of Scotbmd, on condition that be ^ould protect the north thtm 
the Danes. He was stabbed at a testival by Leolff, a robber, 9M, 
and was succeeded by his brother 

Edred. 1'his king was entirely governed by Dunatan, abbot of 
Glastonbury. He died, 055, and, his children being inthnls, his 

Edwy (son of Edmund) was placed on the throne. He wasenganed 
in a constant struggle with the monks, headed by Dunitan and f)do, 
aichblBhop of Canterbury. He died, 959, and was succeeded by his 
brother 

Edgar. He compelled the princes of Scotland, Wales, the Isle of 
lUan, the Orkneys, and even Ireland, to pav submission to him. In ■ 
his reign wolves were extirpated from England, by his changing the 
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..,. imptwed on the Weisb into one of three hun- 
>f wolves, lie died, 9t3, and was sui:ceeded by hii eon 
EJdwEird, called the Martjr. He was cruel!; aasasstnated by hii 
p-mother, IClfridai 9T0. and was succeeded bv 
Kthelrcd, the secund son of Kdgar and Elfri^Ia. He married 
£inma, sister to the duke of Nonuandr. Sirevo, king of Deninark, 
landed in England, 993. and compelled Ethelred to Ay into Nor- 
■usady. Strejn died at Gainsburouch in the year 1011, and wu suc- 
ceeded bj his son Canute. Ethelr^ returned Co England, and died, 
1016, aiterareiEnofthirtf.flfe years, leaving the kingdom tu his eon 
Kdmund Ironside, who divided it with Canute. From a daughter 
ef this kinc, Jnniea the First descended, and from him. George the 
J-'ourth. His murder at Oxt'ord, betbre he had reigned a year, made 
' way for the succeaalon of 

Canute, the Dane, to the crown of England, lOlT- He married 
Emma, Ethclred's widow. He made a succesaful expedition against 
lUatculm, king of Scotknit, and died at Shaftesbury, leaving; his En- 
glish dominions to his sun 

Harold the First. He dying, after a reign of four years, was sub 
ceeded by his brutiier 

Hardicanutfi, 1039. After a violent reign of two years he was 
succeeded by 

Edward the Confessor, lOil. He was the son of Edmund Iron. 

aide, and the last of the Saion line. Having been educated in 

Kormandy his court was filled with Nunnans. He compiled a body 

of laws, and died, lORS, I'he vacant throne was ^ciKed by 

I Harold, the son of earl Godwin. '\Viltiam,dukeof Normandv, who 

I ckimed Ihecrownby the will of Edward the Confessor, landed a few 

. months alter Haridd's accession at Pevensey in Sussex, and afler a 

desperate battle, in whicli Harold was aluin, eucceedeil to hid throne, 

and thus ended the Saxon monarchy in England in the year ItHiii. 




WILLL\M THE CONQUEROR. 



1. As soon as William paesed the 
Thainea, at Wallingford, Sti- 
gand, the primate, made sub- 
missions to him in the name of 
the clergy ; and before he came 
within si^ht of the city, all the 
chief noliility came into his camp, 
and declared an intention of 
yielding to his authority. Wil- 
liam was glad of being thus 
peaceably put in possession of K 
throne, which several of his pr^ 
decessors had not gained with- 
victoriea. 
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9. But in order to give his invasion all the san 
ble, he was crowned at WeatminBter by the archbibliop i 
York, and look the oath usual in the limes of the Saxon bt 
Danish kiii;js, which was to protect and defend the c 
til observe the laws of the realm, and to govern the p 
with impartiality. Having thus secured the goverimi« 
and, by a mixture of vigour and lenity, brought the l£ngti 
to an entire submission, he resolved to return to tile eon 
nent, there to enjoy the triumph and congratulation uf t 
ancient subjects. 

3. In the meantime the absence of the conquertir in I 
gland produced the most fetal effetls. His oflicers, being' 
longer controlled by his justice, thought this a fit opportui 
ty (or extortion ; while the English, no longer awed by j 
presence, thought it the happiest occasion for vindiditi 
their freedom. 

, 4. The Englifih had entered into a conspiracy to cot off lb 
invaders, and fixed the day for their intended massacre^ vita 
was to be on Ash- Wednesday, dnring the time of divine S 
vice, when all the Normans would be unarmed as penitoi 
according to the discipline of the times. But Williain'Bi 
turn quickly disconcerted all their scliemea; and from ti 
time forward he began to lose all confidence in his Engl 
subjects, and to regard them as inveterate and irreconcilea 
enemies. He had already raised such a number of furtra 
in tlie kingdom, that he no longer dreaded the tumtdtuoul 
transient efforts of a discontented multitude ; he therefore ( 
termined to treat them as a conquered nation, to indulge 
own avarice, and that of his followers, by numerous i 
tions, and to secure his power by humbling all who v 
to make any resistance. He proceeded to confiscate all ', 
estates of the English gentry, and to grant them liberally 
hia Norman followers. Thus all the ancient and honoura 
families were reduced to beggary, and the English fou 
themselves entirely excluded from every road that led e' 
to honour or preferment. 

5. To keep the clergy as much as possible in ' ' 
he appointed none but his own countrymen to loe uiuhl 
siderable church dignities, and even displaced Stigand, i 
bishop of Canterbury, upon some frivolous pretences, 

6. William having crushed several conspiracies, and 
punishing the malecontents, thus secured the peace of his < 
minions, now expected rest from hie labours ; and findi 
none either wOlinff or powerfid enough to oppose him, 
hoped that the end of his reign would be marked with pri 
perityand peaces But such is the blindness of hm - ' 
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Khe found enemies where he least expected tliem, and sitd» 
13 served to Imbitter all the latter part of bis life. Hi^. 
last troublea were escited by Iiis own children, from the op* 
posing of whom he could expect to reap neither glory nor 
gain. He had tliree sons, Robert, William, and Henry, be* 
sides several daughters. Robert, hia eldest son, aurnamed 
Ciutfaose, from tlie Bliortnesa of his l^s, was a prince who 
inherited all the bravery of his family atid nation, but wat 
rather bold than prudent ; and was often heard to express hia 
jealousy of his two brothers, William and Henry. These, by 
greater assiduity, had wrought upon the credulity and affeo' 
tions of the king, and consequently were the more obnoxious 
to Robert A mind, therefore, so well prepared for resent- 
ment, soon found, or made a cause for an open rupture. The 
princes were one day in sport together, and in the idle petui 
lance of play, took it into their beads to tlirow water upon 
their elder brother as he passed through the court, on leav- 
ing their apartment Robert, all alive to suspicion, quickly 
turned this frolic into a studied indignity, and having these 
jealousies still farther inflamed by one of his favourites, he 
drew his sword, and ran up stairs with intent to take revenge. 
The whole castle was quickly filled with tumult, and it was ' 
not without some difficiu^ that the king himself was able to ' 
a|>peaEe it. But he could not allay the animosity which, 
&om that moment, ever after prevailed in his family. Robert, 
attended by several of his confederates, withdrew to Rouen 
that very night, hoping to surprise the castle, but his design 
was defeated by the governor. 

7- Theilame being thus kindled, the popular character qf the 
prince, and a sympathy of manners, engaged all the young 
nobility of Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Brittany, to espouse hia quarrel j even his mother, it is 
supported him by secret remittances, and aided him It 
obstinate resistance by private encouragement. This unna- 
tural contest continued lor several years to tnitame the Nor- 
man Btate ; and William was at last obliged to liave recourse 
to England for supporting his authority against his son. Ac- 
wttdingly, drawing an amiy of Englishmen together, he led 
them over to Normandy, where he soon compelled Robert; 
and his adherents to quit the field, and he was quickly reiii- '' 
stated in all his dominions. 

8. William had scarcely put an end to this transaction, when 
he felt a very severe blow m the death of Matilda, his queen ; 
and, as misfortunes generally come together, he received in- 
formation of a general insurrection in Maine, the nobility of 
which bad been always averse to the ^Qmui,\\ govexwntftivV 
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Upon his arrival on the continent, he found that tfae insnr* 
gents had been secretly asaiBted and escited by die king of 
France, whose policy coneiated in thus lessening the Norman 
power, by creating dissensions among the nubles ol' its diifcr. 
ent provinces. William's displeasure was not a little incresis- 
ed by the account he received of some railleries whicii that 
monarch had thrown out against him. It seems that WHliam, 
who was become corpulent, had been detained in bed some 
time by sickness ; and Philip was heard to say, tliat he only 
lay in of a big belly. Thissoprovoked the English monarch, 
that he sent him word, he should soon be up, and would at 
his churching present such a number of tapers, as would set 
the kingdom of France in a flanie. 

9- In order to perform tliis promise, he levied s strong army, 
and entering the isle of France, destroyed and bumetl all the 
villages and houses without opposition, and took the town of 
Mante, which hereiluced to ashes. But the progress of these 
hostilities were stopped by an accident which shortly after put 
an end to William's life. His horse chancing to place his tare 
feet on some hot ashes, plunged so violently diat the rider 
was tlirown forward, and bruised upon the ponunel of 
saddle, to sucli a degree that he suRi^ed a relapse, uf ' 
he died shortly after at a little village near Kouen. 

QuesHiins fuT Examiuatiua. 



1. Tl'hosa auhmksions did Wil. 
liam receive bel'orc he arrived in 
London ? 

8. Where was he crowned ? 

What oath did he loka ? 

"Whither did he return when lie 
bail Becured the soveniment ? 

4. What did the EuKbab enter 
into during hia absence ? 

What day did they tiX on for 
the esecutiun of their purpose ? 

What disconcerted nil their 
scheines? 

as Wiliiain determined 

BDceforth to treat the Ktigiiali ? 
^To whom did he grant the ea- 
Mtn of the Knglieh gentry ? 
*> t. What means did he employ 
iB keep the ciergy i;i hia intei"~~ " 

f. Bjrwbom were his last i 

K excited ? 



What faniil J hsd he P 
What CBQee produced i: 
deadly animoBilj? 

To what place did Robert W^ 

7. Who espouBed his qua 
How did Wiliiniu decide^ 

itruggle ? 

8. What severe blow was next 
felt hy William? 

What information did be re. 
ive about (he same time ? 
What did he find on bis ai 



the Vrencfa king increasedf 
9. What did William raq 

and destroy? 

What accident put a b 

these hostililiea ? 
Where did William die? 

I <>f Kiit^t from the Conqnesl. 
fist. The Norman Line, Snd. the Line of Bliiia, 3rd. llie LinJ 
Htiagenet, iih. the Line of Lancaster, jth. the Line of York, 4l 
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WTJIiara the Conqueror, WlUiam Riifus, ond Heiirj the First. 

Itemarlcable Eieats, Daien, ^c. 

Williain. dute of Normitiidy. born A. X). lOST — ssceniled the 

Ihrone atlet the battle at' Hastings, Oct. H, 1066 — reigned aoyeara, 

10 months, and K tiays— died Sept. 9, 108T,aged SO. He was buried 

Bl Caen in Narmiindv. 

His wiie wss UatiUlfl, datigliter orBaidwin, earl of Flanders. 
His suns were Kol>ert, surnamed Curthoac, who succeeded his fa- 
ttier as duke of Nurmandj ; Richard, kilted by a stag in the New 
Forest; William, surnamed Rufus, who succeeded to the English 
throne; and Henry, surnamed Beauclerc, allerwacds king oi' En^nd 
ind duke of Normandy. 

His daiiffhtera were Cicely, a nun in the monastery of Feschamp, 
■ft«r«acds abbess at Caen ; Constantia, married to Alan t'ergent, earl 
of Bnttanj ; Alice, contracted to Harold ; Adela, married to Stephen, 
earl of Blois; and Agatha, lietrotbed to the kingof Galicia, butdied 
OD her journey thitiiEr. 

TH« Kmginlroduced into England the feudnllaw; hy which all the 

lands of England, with few cxceptiona, were divided into baronies, 

j and these the barons shared to ethers, who were denominated knights. 

1 or raiaalH, and who paid their lord the same submission which be owed 

' lo bis sorereign. 

A barony was comnianlT composeil of several knights'- fees, seldom 

L if leas than twelre; and a knigbt's-fee contained luur hides of land. 

JSe alao caused u general survey to be made of all the lands in th~ 

idom, their extent, proprietors, tenure, and value. This bool 

', is still preserved ili the exchequer. 
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1. William, sumamect Rul'iu 
from the colour of hia i 
was appointed, by the kin 
will, his successor, while 1 
eldest son, Robert, was left i 
poaaession ot'Nonnandy. Nev- ' 
erthelesa, the Norman bar- 
ons were, from the beginiiiiig, 
displeased at tlie division of 
the empue by the late king; 
they eagerly desired an union 
as before, and looked upon Ro- 
bert as the proper owner of xV* 
whole. A powert'u\ coivs'jivTttfrj 
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was therefore carried on against William ; and OdOj the ISW 
king's brother, undertook to conduct it to maturity. 

2. William, sensible of the danger that threatened him, en- 
deavoured to gain the alTections of the native English, wfaoni 
he prevailed upon by promises of future good treatment, and 
preference in the distribution of bis favours, to espouse bis 
interest*. He was soon therefore in the field; and at the 
head of a numerous army, sliowcd himself in readiness to op- 
pose all who should dispute his pretensions. In the mean- 
time, Robert, instead of employing his money in levies, to 
support his friends in England, squandered it away in idle 
expenses, and unmerited benefits, so that he procrastinatHl 
his departure tili the opportunity was lost ; while VVilliain 
exerted liim self with incredible activity to dissipate the con- 
federacy before Ilia brotlier could arrive. Nor was this dif- 
ficult to effect ; the conspirators had, iu consequence of 
Robert's assurances, taken possession of some fortresses ; but 
the appearance of tlie king soon reduced them to iinplore hit 
mercy. He granted tliem tlieir lives, but confiscated all theii 
estatet!, and banished them the kingdom. 

3. A new breach was made some time after between the bro- 
thers, in which Rufus found means to encroach still iarther 
upon Robert's possessions. Every conspiracy thus detected, 
served to enrich the king, who took cfti'e to apply to his umi 
use those treasures which liad been amassed for the purjiose 
of detlironing him, 

4. But the memory of these transient broils and unsuccessfiil | 
treasons was now totally eclipsed by one of the most noted 
enterprises that ever adorned the annjJs of nations, or ex- 
cited the attention of mankiiul; I mean the Crusades, which 
were now first projected. Peter Uie Hermit, a native of 
Amiens in Picardy, was a man of great zetH, courage, and 
piety. He had made a pilgrimage to the lioly sqiulchre Kt ' 
Jerusalem, and beheld, with indignation, the cruel manlier 
in which the Christians wei-e treated by the Infidels, who | 
were in possession of that place. He preached the Crusade 
over Europe by the Pope's permission, and men of all ranks 
flew to arms >vith the utmost alacrity, to rescue the Holy 
Land i'rom the iufideis, and each bore the sign of the croas. 
upon hia right shoulder, as a mark uf his devotion to the 
cause. In the midst of this universal ardour that nas diffu- 
sed over Europe, men were not entirely forgetful ol' their tem- 
poral interests ; for some, hoping for a more magnificent set- 
tlement in the soft regions of Asia, sold tlteir European 'pro- 

perty tor wlmtever tliey could obtain, conten\ed\<\vV \w««- 
jng- ajiy thint thr what tliejr were pvedetwmmeA^u veV.t\s^y&*\. 
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Among the princes who felt and acknowledged the general 
spirit of enterprise was Robert, duke of Normandy. The 
Crusade was entirely adapted to his inclinations and his cir- 
cumstances; he was brave, zealous, covetous of glory, poor, 
harassed by insurrections, and, what was more than all, na- 
turally fond of change ; in order, therefore, to supply money 
to defray the necessary charges of so expensive an underta- 
king, he offered to mortgage his dukedom in Normandy to 
his brother Rufus for a stipulated sum of money. This sum, 
which was no greater than ten thousand marks, was readily 
promised by Rufus, whose ambition was upon the watch to 
seize every advantage. 

5. But though tlie cession of Maine and Normandy greatly 
increased the king's territories, they added but little to his 
real power, as his new subjects were composed of men of in- 
<lependent spirits, more ready to dispute than to obey his 
commands. Many were the revolts and insurrections which 
he was obliged to quell in person ; and no sooner was one 
conspiracy suppressed, than another arose to give him fresh 
disquietude. 

6. However Rufus proceeded, careless of approbation or cen- 
sure ; and only intent upon extending his dominions, either 
by purchase or conquest. The earl of Poictiers and Guienne, 
inflamed with a desire of going upon the Crusade, had gath- 
ered an immense multitude for tliat expedition, but wanted 
money to forward his preparations. He had recourse, there- 
fore, to Rufus, and offered to mortgage all his dominions, 
without much considering what would become of his unhappy 
subjects that he tlius disposed of. The king acciepted this 
offer witli his usual avidity ; and had prepared a fleet and an 
army, in order to take> possession of the rich provinces thus 
consigned to his trust But an accident put an end to all his 
ambitious projects ; he was shot by an arrow that sir Walter 
Tyrrel discharged at a deer in tlie New Forest, which, glanc- 
ing from a tree, struck the king to the heart. He dropped 
dead instantaneously ; while the innocent author of his death, 
terrified at the accident, put spurs to his horse, hastened to 
the sea-shore, embarked for France, and joined the Crusade 
that was then setting out for Jerusalem, 

Questions fir Examination- 



1. Who succeeded William the 
Conqueror ? 
y/hy wBs be sumamed Rufua ? 



To what did the Norman ba.roi\& 
think him entilled'^ 
Who undeTlooV V,o £<m^\3L<i\. VJaa 



%Vbo was hit la possesaioa of conspiracy asramst Vf VVCvjBk.m'i 
Normandy 'f | ^^ ^^wit e^ect YxaA %\i^ «^^^w 
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What wai the eftect of i 

preachine P 
How md Robert rai^ mune; 

enable him to join the crusade? 
What French noblemaii liail r 
lune to the aame expedient t 
G. What acddent put an eod 



ance uf the king on the eonspira- 

Huw did he treat them p 

*. IVlint uoted enterprise now 
eidted general attentimi p 

Who Qrst jirujected them P 

To whnC place had he made a 
pilBriinane f 

What haLl there excited hia 
dignatiun P , ret take for W own 

Jtaliarkalile Etents, Dates, Sjc. 

William Rufus, third son of William the Conquer 
105T — began to reign Sept. 9, lOST — reigned ISj'eanj, 
94 days — accidentally slain by «ir Walter Tyrrel Augi 
the age of 43. He WM buried at Winchejiter. Hewaa 

During this reign the crusades firat engaped the ati 
rope. Tney were first preached by I'eter Ine hermit, about 10S6. 

The tower, Westminster hall, and London bridge, were built i 
ring the ruign of this prince. 




1. Henrt, tlie late king's you 
ger brotlier, who had b«ea htu 
ing ill the New Forest wh 
Riifiia was slain, took the earU 
advantage of the occaaion, at 
hastening to Winchester, reaA 
ed to secure the royal treasix 
which he knew to be the b 
assistant in seconding hig ail 
The barons, as well as the n 
pie, acquiesced in a an 
which they were unprovided 
resist, and yielded obedi 
from the fears of immediate 



ger. 



2. Henry, to ingiatiate himself with tlie people, expel! 
from court all the ministers of his brother's debauchery and i 
bitrary power. One tiling only remained to confirm his claii 
without danger of a rival. The English remembered thi 
Saxon monarchs with gratitude, and beheld tliem exclud 
the throne with regi'et. There still remained some of t 
descendants of thut favourite line ; and, ainoQd: others, M 
tilda. the niece of Edgar Atheliug, which kJy, luiving 
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_ all preteiisiona to royalty, was bred up in a convent, 
had actually taken the veil. Upon her Henry first fixed 
hia eyes as a proper consort, by whoue meanK the long breach 
between the Saxon and Norman interesta wuuld be finally 
united. It only remained to get over the scruple of her 
being a nun : but this a council devoted to hia interests, 
readily iidmittetl, and Matilda being pronounced free to mar- 
ry, the nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and so- 
leranity. 

3. It was at thiis unfavourable juncture that Robert returned 
fr«n aliroad, and, after takinf; possession of his native do- 
mioions, laid his daim to tlie crown of England. But pro- 
posals for an accommodation being made, it was stipulated 
that Robert, upon the payment of a certain Bum, should re- 
sign his pretensions to England ; and that if either of the 
princes died without issue, the other should succeed to his 
dominions. TTib treaty being ratified, the armies on each 
side were disbanded ; and Bobert, having lived two months 
in the utmost harmony with his brother, returned in peace to 
bis own dominions. 

4. But Robert's indiscretion soon rendered him unfit to gov- 
ern any state ; he was totally averse to business, and only stu- 
(liuiis of tlie most splendid onmaements or eniplciyiucnts of 
life. His servajits pillaged him without compunction ; and he 
is described as lying whole days in bed for want of clotlies, 
of which they had robbed him. His subjects were treated 
still more deplorably ; tor being under the command of petty 
and rapacious tyrants, who plundered them without mercy, 
the whole country was become a scene of violence and 
depredation. It was in this miserable exigence that the 
Normans at length had recourse to Henry, from whose wise 
administration of his own dominions, they expected a simili- 
tude of prosperity, should he take the reins of theirs. Henry 
very readily promised to redress their grievances, as he 
knew it would be the direct method to second his own am- 
bition. The year ensuing, therefore, he lauded in Nonnandy 
with a, strong army, took some of the principal towns ; and 
a battle ensuing, Robert's forces were totally overtlirown, 
and be himself taken prisoner, with nearly ten thousand of 
his mai, and -all the considerable barons who liad adher- 
ed to bis misfortunes. This victory was followed by the 
fimd reduction of Norraandj', while Henrjr returned in tri- 
umph to England, leading with him his captive brother, who, 
after a, life of bravery, generosity, and trutn, now found hiin- 
self not only deprived of his patrimony and his triends, but 
also of hia freedom. Henry, unmindful of luaWo\X\e^&i'A- 
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nier uisgnanimity with regard to him, detained liim 
oner during the remainder of his life, which was no le 
twenty-eiglit years ; and he died in the castle of Car 
GltuuDrganshire. It \s even said by Bome, that he * _ 
prived of his sight by a red hot copper basin applied taM 
eyes; while his brother attempted to stifle the reproaclies d^ 
conscience, by founding the abbey of Rending, which wasth 
conaideredasasuffidentatonement for every degree ofbarba 

5. Fortuneiiow seemed to smile upon Henry, and| 
a long succession of fehcity- He was in peaceable p 
uf two powerful states, and had a eon, who was acknowle 
undisputed lieir, arrived at his eishteentli year, whoinl 
loved most tenderly. His dauguter, Matilda, waa dp 
married to the emperor, Henry Vth, of Germany, hii*i 
been sent tu that court, while ^et but eight years old,! 
her education. All his prospects, however, were at itf 
cloudeil by unforeseen misfortunes and accidents, whi 
tinctured his remaining years with misery. The king, fit 
the facility with which lie usurped the crown, dreading d 
his family might be subverted with the same ease, took a 
to have nia son recognised as his successor by the stat^. 
England, and carried him over to Normajidy to rec^ve i 
homage of the barona of that duchy. After performing 4' 
requisite ceremony, Henry, returning triumphantly to E i 
gland, bi-ouglit with him a immeroua retinue of the chief DO^ 
bility, who seemed to shaie in his successes. In one of the ] 
vessels of the Seet, his son, and several young noblemen, tile I 
companions of his pleasures, went together to vender the paa- | 
sage more agreeable. The king set sail from Barfleur, ; ' 
was Boon carried by a fair wind out of the sight of land. T 
prince was detained by some accident ; and his sailors^] 
well as their captain, Fitz-Stephen, having spent the intexn 
in drinking, became ao disordered, that they ran tlie 
upon a rock, and immediately it was dashed to pieces, 
prmce was put into tlie boat, aiid might have escaped hadfl 
not been called back by the cries of Maude, his natural aiati 
He waaat first conveyed out of danger himself, but couldflj 
leave a person so dear to perish without an effort ^o save Ik 
He, therefore, prevailed upon the Bailors to row back a;, 
take her in. The approach of the boat giving several othe|i 
who had been left ujnin the wreck, the hopes of saving th '" 
lives, numbers leaped in, and the whole went to the bott 
Above an hundred and forty young noblemen of the prinraBi 
families of England and Normandy were lost on tliis occasidj 
A butcher of Itouen was the only person onVioaii wW at 
ed; be clung to the mast, aiill was taken u\i v\\e w - 
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ing by some fishermen. Fitz-Stephen, the captain^ while 
the butcher was thus buffeting the waves for his life, swam 
•up to him, and inquired if the prince was yet living ? when 
being told that he had perished, then I will not out-live him, 
said the captain, and immediately sunk to the bottom. The 
shrieks of these unfortunate people were heard on the shore, 
and the noise even reached the king's ship, but the cause 
was then unknown. Henry entertained hopes for three days, 
that his son had put into some distant port in England ; but 
■when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought him, 
he fainted away, and was never seen to smile from that mo- 
ment to the day of his death, which followed some time after 
at St. Dennis, a little town in Normandy, from eating too 
plentifully of lampreys, a dish he was particularly fond of. 
He died m the sixty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign, leaving by will his daughter Matilda heiress 
of all his dominions. 

Questions for Examination, 



1. By whom was William Rufus 
succeeded ? 

What was Henry's first step on 
his brother's death ? 

3. On whom did he fix his eyes 
as a proper consort ? 

What interests would by this 
means be finally united ? 

8. Who, at this juncture, laid 
claim to the crown ? 

What treaty was concluded be- 
tween the princes ? 

4. What was the state of Ro- 
bert and his subjects ? 

To whom had the Normans re- 
course ? 

What did he do the ensuing 
year? 

. "WTiat was the fate of Robert, 
and his principal adherents, in the 
ensuing battle ? 

Haw did Henry tr^at his cap- 
tive brother ? 

How long did he live in prison ? 



Where did he die ? 

How did Henry attempt to 
atone for his cruelty ? 

5. At what affe was his son and 
heir now arrive ? 

To.whom was his daughter Ma- 
tilda married ? 

For what purpose did Henry 
take his son over to Normandy ? 

What accident happened to the 
ship in which the prince was re- 
turning ? 

What prevented the prince's 
escape in the boat ? 

How many were lost ? 

Who alone was saved ? 

How was Henry aft'ected by the 
calamity ? 

Where, and from what cause, 
did he die ? 

In what of his age and reign did 
this happen ? 

To whom did he leave his do- 
minions ? 



Remarkable Events, Dates, S^c» 

Henry th6 First, sumamed Beauclerc, or the Scholar^ fourth ^^ycL 
of William the Conqueror, bom A. D. 106S— began to Te\^^ K>\^%\. 
f, WOiU-reigned 36 years, Smonihs^ and 29 days— d\ed "Dee. \^\\^'&^ 
aged 67 — buried at Heading, 
His first wife was Matilda, theuiece of Edgax AtheMivft. l^^^fie^x- 
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wards inarrieJ AJekis, diuighler of GodfVey, duke of LovBine, but I 
uhe had no children. 

His son was WilUitm, who was drowned in returning ttom H 

Hia daughlBr was Mntilda, wlio married first Henry, e;.., 

Germany ; and aAerwarda Geofl^ey l*lanta({enet, earl uf Anjou. 

Jeruaalem taken by tlie crusaderE, July 5, llOti, 

Heary reduced Nuriiiandy,Bnd brought the duke &obert, his elilesi 
brother, prisoner to England, tine. 

Slealin^r waa first made capital in this reifpi. 

This ting, on his accessiiin, granted a charier to the city of L 
don, which seems to have been the first step towards rendeiingil 
curpuratioii. 




1. Nusoonerwas^ekingtoiovn 
to be dead, than Stephen, son of 
Atlela, the king'a sister, and the 
count of BloiH, conscious of his 
own power and influence, re- 
solved to secure to himself the 
tiossession of what he had SO 
ong desired. He therefitfe 
hastened from Normandy, an<l 
arriving in London was imme- 
diately saluted king by all tfee 
lower luiks of the people. """ 
ing thus secure of the p 
his next step was to gam 
the dergy ; and for that purpose, hi^ brother, the bishop! 
Winchester, exerted all his influence among them with g ~ 
Bucceaa. Thus was Stephen made king by oneof those aj 
revolutions which ever mark tlie barbarity of a state in wld 
they are customary. 

S. The first acts of an usurper are always popular. Stephen, 
in order to secure his tottering throne, passed a charter, 
granting several privileges to tlie different orders of the state. 
To the nobility, a permission to hunt in their own forests j to 
the clergy, a speedy filling of all vacant benefices; and to the 
people, a restoration of the laws of Edward the Confessor. 
To fix himself still more seicurely, he took possesion of the 
royal treasure at Winchester, and had his title ratified by iJie 
pope ivith a part of the money, 
S. Jtwasn' \owever, thftlMB*Ma.4e\a-«jeiaaeet6»% 
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:m to the crown. She landed upon the coast of Sus- 
, UGsisted by Robert, earl of Gloucester, natural son of 
the late king. The whole of Matilda's retiiiue, upon this oc- 
ca^on, amounted to no more than iin hundred and forty 
knights, who immediately took possession of Arundel-castle : 
but the nature of her claim soon increased the number of her 
partisans, and hef forces every day seemed to gain ground 
upon those of her antagonist. Meantime Stephen, being as- 
sured of her arrival, flew to besiege Arundel, where she had 
taken refuge, and where she was protected by the queen 
dowager, who secretly favoured her pretensions. This fortress 
wastoofeebletopromisealongdefence, and would have been 
soon taken, had it not been represented to the king, that as it 
was a castle belonging to the queen dowager, it would be an 
infringement on the respect due to her to attempt taking it by 
force. There was a spirit of generosity mixed with the rude- 
ness of the time», that unaccountably prevailed in many tranJi* 
actions; Stephen permitted Matilda to come forth in safety, 
and had her conveyed with security to Bristol, another for- 
tress equaUy strong with that from whence he permitted her 
to retire. It would be tedious to relate the various skir- 
mishes on either side, in pursuance of their respective pre- 
tensions; it will suffice to say, that Matilda's forces increas- 
ed every day, wliile her antagonist seemed every hour to be- 
CtHne weaker, and a victory gained by the queen threw Ste- 

Shen irom the throne, and exalted Matilda in his room, 
latilda was crowned at Winchester with all imaginable so- 
lemn i^. 

i. Matilda, however, was unfit for government She affect- 
ed to treat the nobility with a degree of disdain, to which 
they had long been unaccustomed ; so that the tickle nation i 
once more began to pity their deposed king, and to repent 
die steps they had taken in her favour. The bishop of Win- 
(^eater was not remiss in fomenting these discontents; and 
■when he found the people ripe for a tunmlt, detached a party 
of his friends and vassals to block up the city of London, 
where the queen then resided. At tlie same time measure* ' 
vers taken to instigate the Londoners to a revolt, and to 
•eixe her person. Matilda having timely notice of this con- 
■iriracy fled to Winchester, whither the bishop, still her se- 
cret enemy, followed her, watdiing an oppmtimity to ruin 
her cause. His party was soon sufficiently strong to bid the 
<|iieen open defiance; and to besiege her tu the vet^ \i\aca ' 
■where she first receiver) his benediction, 'i'\\eTe s\ve coWOnva- 
ed for some time, but the town being pressed \iy ?stto.\'fte,Ss« ' 
was obliged to escape, while her brother, the eat\ o^ C\w- 
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cester, endeavouring to follow, was taken prisoner, and ex« 
changed for Stephen, who still continued a captive. Thus a 
sudden revolution once more took place ; Matilda was de- 
pose<l, and obliged to seek for safety in Oxford. Stephen 
was again recognised as king, and taken from his dungeon to 
be replaced on the throne. 

5. But he was now to enter the lists with a new opposer, who 
was every day coming to maturity, and growing more formi- 
dable. This was Henry, the son of Matilda, who had now 
reached his sixteenth year, and gave the greatest hopes of be- 
ing one day a valiant leader and a consummate politician. 

6\ With the wishes of the people in his favour, young Henry 
was resolved to reclaim his hereditary kingdom, and to dis- 
pute once more Stephen's usurped pretensions : and accord- 
ingly made an invasion on England, where he was immedi- 
ately joined by almost all the barons of the kingdom. 

7. In the meantime, Stephen, alarmed at the power and po- 
pularity of his young rival, tried every method to anticipate 
the purpose of his invasion ; but finding it impossible to turn 
the torrent, he was obliged to have recourse to treaty- It 
was therefore agreed by all parties, that Stephen shoulcl re^' 
during Iiis life ; and that justice should be administered in ma 
name; tliat Henry should, on Stephen's death, succeed td 
the kingdom; and William, Stephen's son, should inherit 
Boulogne and his patrimonial estate. After all the barons had 
sworn to this treaty, which filled the whole kingdom with joy, 
Henry evacuated England; and Stephen returned to the 
peaceable enjoyment of his throne. His reign, however, was 
soon after terminated by his death, which happened about a 
year after the treaty, at Canterbury. 

Questions fur 

1. Who seized the vacant crown? 

2. What privileges did he grant 
the nobility, clergy, and people, 
in order to secure his throne ? 

What did he take possession of 
for his farther security ? 

3. With what retinue did Ma- 
tilda land to assert her claim ? 

Where did she take refuge ? 
What was the result of a victory 
at length gained by the queen ? 

4. Who fomented the discon* 
tents occasioned by the queen*s 
conduct ? 



Examination. 

To what place did Matilda fly ? 
M''herc was she afterwards obli* 
ged to seek for safety ? 

Wlio was recognised as king ? 

5. What new opposer was now 
growing formidable to him ? 

6. To what had Stephen re« 
course to stop the progress of his 
invasion ? [parties ? 

7. What was agreed to by all 
What soon after terminated 

Stephen^s reign ? 

Where, and how long after the 
treaty, did it happen ? 



Line of Blois^ 
St^en. 
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RemarkaMe E'fnis, DoUx, S^r. 

Stephen, son of Stephen, earl of Blois, and Adela, fonrth daugliter 
of William the Conqueror, was born A.D. II05-^be(^n torei^ Dec. ' 
I, Il^A — reij^ed IS veara, 10 montbs, and 24 da;r»— died Oct. tS, 
1151, »ged 49 — burieii At ^'eversham. 

His wife v/ax Alatilda, daughter and heireas of Eustace, count of 
Boutt^^e. 

Hia sans were Eustace, who died before his father ; and William, 
who became earl of Boul(H;ne in right of his mother. 

Stephen dethroned, ana Matilda crowned queen of England, lUI. 

Matilda oblif^ to retire into Normandy, leaving Stegihen iu poa< 
aesnonofthe kingdom, 1L46. 

Treaty coucluded between Stephen and prlnc« Henry, 1153. 




SECTION XIII, 

1. The firstact ofHenry'sgor- 
I emment gave the people a 
hap^y omen of his future wise 
I administration. Conscious of 
I his power he began to correct 
1 those abuses, and to resume 
I those privileges, which had been 
extorted from the weakness or 
the credulity of his predecessors. 
He immecuately dismissed all 
I those mercenary soldiers who 
imitted infinite disorders in 
nation. He resumed many 
I of those benefactions which had 
been made to chur[;hes and monasteries in the former reigns. 
He gave charters to several towns, by which the citizens 
claimed their freedom and privileges, independent of any 
superior but himself. These charters were the grounu- 
worjc of Englisli liberty. The struggles wliich had before 
this time been, whether the king, or the barons, or the 
clergy, should be despotic over the people, now began to 
assume a new aspect ; and a fourth order, namely, tnat of 
the niore opulent of the people, began to claim a share in ad- 
ministration. Thus was the feudu government at first im- 
paired ; and liberty began to be more equally diffiised through' 
out the nation. 

2. Henry bein^ tbas become the most powerfx^ -<[>T\nc« o^ 
hisage, the uatb'sputed monaicb of England, posacftaedLcStantQ. 
than » third of France, and having humbled d« \)BXOioa N»\iO 
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would circumscrilw his power, he might naturally be expect- 
ed to reign with very little opposition for the future. But il 
happened otherwise ; he found the severest mortificaticma 
from a quarter where he least expected reaistance- 

3. The famous ThomaB-ii-Becket, the first mftn of Engiiab 
extraction who had, since the Norman conquest, risen to anj 
share of riowcr, waa the son of a citizen of London. Having 
received nis early education in the schools of that metropolis, 
he resided some time at Paris ; and on his return became 
clerk in the sheriff's office. From that humble station he rase 
through the gradations of ufiice, until at last he wa.s made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a dignity second only to that of the | 

4. No sooner was tie fixed in this high station, which n 
dered him for life the second person in the kingdom, thanU 
endeavoured to retrieve the character of sanctity, whid B 
former levities might have appeared to oppose. P ^ 
his person the most mortifieu man that could be a 
wore sackcloth next his skin. He changed it so seldtan d 
it was filled with dirt and vermin. His usual diet n 
his drink water ; which he rendered further unpalatable Ij 
themixtureof unsavoury herbs. His back was mangled wg 
frequent discipline. He every day washed on hia knees d 
feet of thirteen beggars. Thus pretending to sanctity, hea 
up for being a defender of the privileges ot tlie clergy, — "-^ 
had for a long time become enormous, and which 
Henry's aim to abridge. 

5. An opportunity soon offered that gave him a popularpi 
text for beginning his intended reformation. A ma 
orders had debauched the daughter of a gentleman ii 
tershite ; and then raurdcretl the father, to prevent the eSt 
of hia resentment. The alrociousnesa of the crime prodtu 
a spirit of indignation among the people, and the king ■ 
siated that the assassin should be tried by the civil imgf 
trate. This Becket opposed, alleging the privileges of 4 
church. 

6. In order to determine this matter, tlie king summonelj 
general council of the nobility and prelates at Clarendon, 1 
whom he submitted this great and important affair, and cT 
sired their concurrence. These counsels seem at that t' 
convened rather to give authenticitt' to the king's dec 
than to enact laws that were to bind their posterity. A I 
ber of rcEulntions were there drawn up, which were a 
wards well known under the title of the Constitutions "of Clj 
rendnn, and were then voted without opposition, 
regulations it was enacted, that clergymen accused of a 
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l^^bahould be tried in tlie civil courts ; timt laymen should 
idatbe tried in the spiritual courts, except by legal and re^iu- 
table n'itne^ses. Tliese, with some others ol'less consequence, 
or implied in the above, to the number of sixteen, were rea- 
dily subacribed to by all the bishops present ; Becket himself, 
who at first showed some reluctance, added his name to the 
number. But Alexander, who was then pope, condemned 
them in the strongest terms, abrogated, annulled, and reject- 
ed them. 

7. ThiB produced a contest between tlie king- and Becket, 
who having attained the highest honours the monarch coidd 
bestow, took part with his holiness. In tlie midst of this dis- 
pute, Becket, with an intrepidity peculiar to himself, array- 
ing himself in hia episcopal veslmentB, and with across in his 
liand, went forward to the king's palace, and entering the 
royal apartments, sat down, holding up the cross as his ban- 
ner of protection. There he put himself in the most solemn 
maimer, under the protection of the supreme pontitf: and 
upon receiving a refusal to leave the kingdom, he secretly 
withdrew in disguise, and at last found means to cross over to 
the continent. 

8. The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his apparent sanctity, 
guned him a very favourable reception upon the continent, 
both from the people and their governors. 

g. The pope and he were not remiss to retort their fulmina- 
ticHU, and tii shake the very foimdations of tl)e king's autho- 
rity ; Becket compared himself to Christ, who had been con- 
demned by a lay tribunal ; and who was crucified anew in 
the present oppressions under wliich the church laboured. 
But he did not rest in complaints only ; he issued out a cen- 
gure, excommunicating the king's chief ministers by name, 
all that were concerned in sequestering the revenues of his 
see, aiid all who obeyed or favoured the Constitutions of Cia- 
rendmi. 

10. Frequent attemjrtB, indeed, were made towards anac- 
conimodation ; but the mutual jealousies that each bore to the 
other, and their anxiety not to lose the least advantage in the 
B^iotiation, often protracted this desirable treaty. 

11. At length, howevo!t the mutual aim of both made a re- 
concitiation necessary ; but nothing could exceed the insolence 
with which Becket conducted himself upon his first landing 
in England. Instead of retiring quietly to his diocess with 
that modesty which became a man just pardoned by his king, 
he made a progress through Kent, in all the splendour and 
magnificence of a sovereign pontiff. As he approached South- 
wark] the clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and s^e«, caswe 
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fortli to meet iiim, and celebratnl his triuniplia] entry i 
hyiuiisof jov. Tlius conlidentol' the voice aud tlie hurt 
the people, lie began to launch furth hie thunders against tl 
who hail been his forauer opposers. The archbishop of Yt 
who had crowned Henry's eldest Hon in his absence, wu 
first against whom he denounced sentence of suspen^on. ' 
bishops of London and Salisbury he actually exconimuQicai 
One man he excommunicated for having spoken against hj 
and Buuther for having cut off the tail of one of his honet 

Quetliom for ExatninnHun. 






1. What was the grsC 

Whom dirl he immediatel 

Whut (lid he give to se\-efal ? 

What nev (irder began ti 
a share in ailniinigtrHliun ? 

i. What hail Henry now be- 
Clime i 

3. Who waa Thowaa-Ji-Becket ? 
What washis flrsi employmi 
To wliit high dif{nity was \\ 

last raised ? 

4. What morti&catiDDa did he 



What ilid Henry 
delervnine the matter? 

What were the regulatt 
there voted, aflerwanis caHed 

What wail enscteil by tbeM 

By whom were they annu 
anil rdecteii ? 

7. What bold Btep did 'Bn 
uke? 

What did he do on receive 
refusal to leave the kincdi 

a Tn ...1 a;a l..^_ 



intllcl 



n himself? 



in gave 



^^( 

R 



Whose privileges was he resol- 
ved to detenil ? 

S. What opportunity 
him n pretext fur doing 

What liid the king im 

What reasnns did Becket allege 
olipoaiug it ? 



Wboi 



X communicated 



1 1. What wa9 at length 
eceasarv ? 
How did he conduct 



12, Henry was then in Normandy, while the priinate 
thus triumphantly parading through the kingdom ; and it 
not without tbe utmost indignation lliathereceivedinfc 
of his turbulent insolence. When the suspended and ext 
tnunicated prelates arrived with their complaints, his a 
knew no bounds. He broke forth into the most acrimoi 
expressions against that arrogant churchman, whom he 
raised from the lowest station, to b^^e plague of his life, 
the continual disturber of his government, The archbl _ 
of York remarked to him, that so long as Becket lived, 
could never exjKct to enjoy peace or tranquillity ; and j 
king himself burst out into an exclamation, that he bad 
friends about him, or he would not so long liflve been ex 
sed to the insults of tliat ungrateful hypocrite. These wo 
excited the attention whole court; and armed four 
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his most resolute attendants^ to gratify their monarcli's sccri't 
indinatxons. The conspirators being joined by some assist- 
ants at the place of their meetings proceeded to Canterbury 
with all that haste their bloody intentions required. Advanc* 
ing directly to Becket's house, and entering his apartments, 
they reproached him very fiercely for tlie rashness and tlic in- 
solence of his conduct During their altercation, the time ap- 
proached for Becket to assist at vespers, whither he went un- 
guarded, the conspirators following, and preparing for their 
attempt. As soon as he had reached the altar, where it is 
jost to think he aspired at tlie glory of martyrdom, tliey all 
fell upon him ; and having cloven his head witli repeated 
blows, he dropped down dead before tlie altar of St. Benedict, 
vhich was besmeared with his blood and brains. 

13. Nothing could exceed the king's consternation upon re- 
ceiving the first news of this prelate's catastrophe. He was in- 
stantly sensible that the murder would be ultimately inipute<l 
to him ; and at length, in order to divert the minds of the peo- 
ple to a different object, he undertook an expedition against 
Ireland. 

14. Ireland was at that time in pretty much the same situa- 
tion as £ngland had been, afler the first invasion of the Saxons. 
They had been early converted to clu'istianity ; and, for three 
«■ four centuries aflter, possessed a very Large portion of the 
learning of the times. Being undisturbed by foreign inva- 
tnons^ and perhaps too poor to invite the rapacity of conquer- 
ors, they enjoyed a j>eaceful life, which they gave up to piety, 
and siicn learning as was then thought necessary to promote 
it Of their learning, their arts, their piety, and even tlieir 
polished manners, too many monuments remain to this day 
for us to make the least doubt concerning them ; but it is 
equally true, that in time they fell from these advantages ; 
and their degenerate posterity, at the period we are now 
^leaking of^ were wrapt in tlie darkest barbarity. 

15. At the timewhen Henry first planned the invasion of the 
island, it was divided into five principalities, namely, Lein- 
ster, Meath, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught ; each govern- 
ed by its respective monarch. As it had been usual for one 

I or other of those'to take the lead in their wars, he was deno- 
minated sole monarch of the kingdom, and possessed of a 
power resembling that of the early Saxon monarchs in £n- 
ghmd. Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then ad- 
vanced to this dignity, and Dermot M'Morrogh was king of 
Ldnster. This last named prince, a weak, licentious ty- 
rant, had carried off and ravisned the daughter of the king of 
Meath^ who being streDgthened by the alliance of the ^ix^ 
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' Connaught, invaded the ravisher's dominions, and<fl 

elled Iiim from hia kingdom. Tiiia prince, tlius justlyM 

ulied, had recourse to Henry, who was at tliut tinuH 

Guienne; and offered to hold his kingdom of the Gnfl 

in case be recovered it by the king's assistH 

Benry readily accepted the offer ; but being at that tintofl 

Wnisaed by more near interests, he only gave Dermota 

rs patent, by which he empowered all lus subjects td 

e Irish prince in the recovery of his dominions. Deifl 

lelying on this authority, returned to Bristol, where, fl 

'"ame difficulty, he formed a treaty with Kichimi, surnM 

trongbow, earl of Pembroke, who agreed to reinitstafl 

''In his dominions, upon condition of his being married bl 

daughter Eva, and declared heir of all his territory. SH 

l^ua assured of assistance, he returned privately to Irefl 

and concealed himself during the whiter in the monaatefl 

Ferns, which he had founded. Robert Fitz- StephenjJ 

the Grst knight who was able, the ensuing spring, to Ailfl 

engagements, by landing with an hundred and thirty kn^| 

BJKty esquires, and three hundred archers. They wereS 

after joined by Maurice ?endergust, who about the sameil 

brot^ht over ten knights and sixty archers ; and wit&fl 

nalTbody of forces diey resolved on besieging Wexfl 

I vhich was to be theirs by treaty. This town was quickiM 

and the adventurers being re-enforced by anfl 

Mdy of men to the amount of an hundred and fiUy, ofl 

^e command of Maurice Fitzgerald, composed an armj^l 

(truck the barbarous natives with awe. Roderic, the fl 

finonarch of the island, ventured to oppose them, but he's 

ibfeated , and soon after the prince of Ossory was obliga 

Bubmit, and give hostages for his future conduct. .1 

16- Dermot being thui; reinstated in his hereditary dOH 

ions, soon began to conceive hopes of extending thelimits^ 

power, and making himself master of Ireland. With fl 

views, he endeavoured to expedite Strongbow ; who, Ifl 

personally prohibited by the king, was not yet come « 

Dermot tried to inflame his ambition, by the glory of tliea 

quest, and his avarice by the advantages it would prcNB 

He expatiated on the cowardice of the natives, and thcd 

tainty of his success. Strongbow first sent over Rayinfl 

one of his retinue, with ten knights and seventy arcM 

snd receiving permission shordy after for himself, he lafl 

with two hundred horse, and an hundred archers. All |fl 

" fnglish forces now joined tc^ether, became irresistible; J 

ftAougfa the whole number did not amount to a thousand^ 

ntKb was the barbarous state of the natives, that they M 
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every where put to the rout. The city of Waterford quickly 
nirrendered ; Dublin was taken by assault ; and Strongbow 
soon after marrying £va^ according to treaty^ became master 
of the kingdom of Leinster upon Dermot's decease. 

Questions for Examinatiop., 



12. Where was Henry during 
Becket's triumphant progress 
tlurough the kingdom ? 

How did he receive the inform- 
ation ? [to him ? 

Who carried their complaints 

"What exclamation did the king 
Inirst into ? 

What efif^ect had these words on 
four of his attendants ? 

To what place did they proceed ? 

In what manner did tney exe- 
cute their bloody intentions ? 

13. What did the king under. 
take, in order to divert the minds 
of the people ? 

14. In what situation was Ire- 
land at that time ? 

When were the Irish remarka- 
ble for their learning, arts, and 
pietj? 

iJ. How was the island divided 
■nd governed when Henry first 
planned the invasion ? 

What title and authority . did 
the monarch possess who took the 
lead in time of war ? 



Which of the kings was then ad- 
vanced to this dimity ? 

Who was the king of Leinster ? 

What circumstance reduced 
him to apply to Henry for assist- 
ance ? 

What was the only aid he could 
give him at that time ? 

On what condition dtd the earl 
of Pembroke agree to reinstate 
Dermot in his dominions ? 

Where did Dermot conceal him- 
self during the winter ? 

What ¥]nglish knights, with 
their followers, joined him in the 
spring ? 

What princes did they reduce 
to submission ? 

16. What hopes did Dermot be- 
gin to entertain on being reinsta- 
ted? 

Who at length received the 
king^s permission to join him ? 

What success attended their 
arms? 

What soon afler took place ac- 
cording to treaty ? 



SECTION XV. 



1 7. The island being thus in a manner wholly subdued, for 
nothing was capable of opposing thefurther progress of the En- 
flrlish arms, Henry became willing to share in person those ho- 
nours which the adventurers had already secured. He, there- 
fore^ shortly after, landed in Ireland at the head of five hun- 
dred knights and some soldiers ; not so much to conquer a 
disputed territory as to take possession of a subjected king- 
dom. Thus, after a triflinff effort, in which very little money 
was expended, and little blood shed, that beautiful island be- 
came an appendage to the English crown, and as such it has 
ever since continued, with unshaken fidelity. 

18. The joy which this conquest diffused was very great; 
but troubles of a domestic nature served to render the remain- 
faig part of Henry's life a scene of turbulence and disquietude. 

1 9- Among the few vices ascribed to this nionaxc\i> wt^tdclXa^ 
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gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, whom he had married 
from motives of ambition, and who had been divorced from 
her former royal consort for her incontinence, was lonff be- 
come disagreeable to Henry ; and he sought in others Uiose 
satisfactions he could not find with her. Among the number 
of his mistresses, Rosamond Clifford, better known by the 
name of Fair Rosamond, whose personal charms, and whose 
death, make so conspicuous a figure in the romances and the 
ballads of the times, was the most remarkable. She is said to 
have been the most beautiful woman that was ever seen in En- 
gland, and that Henry loved her with a long and faithful at- 
tachment. 

20. In order to secure her from the resentment of his queen, 
who, from having been formerly incontinent herself; now be- 
came jealous of his incontinence, he concealed her in a laby- 
rinth in Woodstock-park, where he passed in her company 
his hours of vacancy and pleasure. How long this secret in- 
tercourse continued is not told us ; but it was not so closely 
concealed but that it came to the queen's knowledge, who, as 
the accounts add, being guided by a clue of silk to her fak 
rival's retreat, obliged her, by holding a drawn dagger to her 
breast to swallow poison, n hatever may be the veracity of 
this story, certain it is, that this haughty woman, though 
formerly offensive by her own gallantries, was now no less so 
by her jealousy ; and she it was who first sowed the seeds of 
dissension between the king and his children. 

21. Young Henry, the king's eldest son, was taught to be- 
lieve himself injured ; when, upon being crowned as partner 
in the kingdom, he was not admitted into a share of the ad* 
ministration. His discontents were shared by his brothers, 
Geoffery and Richard, whom the queen persuaded to assert 
their title to the territories assigned them. Queen Eleanor 
herself was meditating an escape to the court of France, whi« 
ther her sons had retired, and had put on man's apparel for 
that purpose, when she was seized by the king's order, and 
put into confinement. Thus Henry saw all his long perspec- 
tive of future happiness totally clouded ; his sons, scarcely 
yet arrived at manhood, eager to share the spoils of their n- 
ther's possessions ; his queen warmly encouraging those un- 
dutiful princes in their rebellion, and many potentates of 
Europe not ashamed to lend them assistance to support their 
pretensions. 

22. It was not long before the young princes had sufficient 
influence upon the continent to raise a powerful confederacy 
in their favour. 

£S. Henry, therefore, knowing the influence of superstition 
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over the minds of the people^ and^ perhaps^ apprehensive 
that a part of his troubles arose from the displeasure of hea- 
ven, resolved to do penance at the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, for that was the name given to Becket, upon his 
canonization. As soon as he came within sight of die church 
of Canterbury, alighting from his horse, he walked barefoot 
towards the town, and prostrated himself before the slu*ine of 
the saint. Next day he received absolution ; and departing 
fast London, was acquainted with tlie agreeable news of a 
victory over the Scots, obtained on the very day of his abso- 
lution. 

24j. From that time Henry's affairs began to wear a better 
aspect ; the barons, who had revolted, or were preparing for 
a revolt, made instant submission, they delivered up their 
castles to the victor, and England, in a few weeks, was resto- 
red to perfect tranquillity, i oung Henry, who was ready to 
embarK with a large army, to second the efforts of the En- 
glish insurgents, finding all disturbances quieted at home, 
abandoned all thoughts of the expedition. 

25, This prince died soon afler, in the twenty-sixth year of 
Ins age, of a fever, at Martel, not without the deepest remorse 
ibr his undutiful conduct towards his father. 

26. As this prince left no posterity, Richard was become heir 
in his room ; and he soon discovered die same ardent ambition 
that bad misled his elder brother. 

27- A Crusade having bsen once more projected, Richard, 
who had long wished to have all the glory of such an expedi- 
tion to himself, and who could not bear to have even his father 
a partner in his victories, entered into a confederacy widi the 
kin^ of France, who promised to confirm him in those wishes, 
at which he so ardently aspired. By this, Henry found him- 
self obliged to give up all hopes of taking the cross, and com- 
pelled to enter upon a war with France and his eldest son, 
who had unnaturally leagued against him. 

28. At last, however, a treaty was concluded, in which he 
was obliged to submit to many mortifying concessions. But 
atill more so, when upon demanding a list of the barons that 
it was stipulaited he should pardon, he found his son John, his 
favourite child, among the number. He had long borne an 
infirm state of body, with calm resignadon ; he had seen his 
children rebel without much emodon : but when he saw that 
child, whose interest always lay next to liis heart, among the 
number of those who were in rebellion against him, Ive eoxsXj^ 
no longer contain his indignation. He broke o\x\. \tv\;ci ex.- 
pressiona of the utmost despair; cursed the day m ^\v\QVi\\e 
iad received bis miserable being ; aiid bestowed oti\\\^ \xw- 
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grateful cliildien a malediction, which lie never after could 
be prevailed upon to retract. The more his heart was di&ptv , 
sed for fiiendahip and affection, the more he resented this bar- 
barous return; and now, not having one comer in his heart '| 
where he could look for comfort, or fly for refuge from i^ 
conflicting passions, he lost all his former vivacity. ' "" 
gering fever, caused by a broken heart, soon after tem 
his lite and his miseries. He died at the castle of Chi 
near Saumur, in the fifty-sisth year of his Age, and I 
thirty-fiftli of his reign ; in the course of which he dispin 
all the abilities of a politician, all the stigacity of a lej ' ' 
and all the magnanimity of a hero. 



i 



QuetlioHS Jhr Examinatici 



17. For what purpose did Hen- 
Ireland? 

What has that island ever since 
reiDBined ? 

IS. What rendered tha reniBin- 
der uf Henry's life a scene of tur- 
bulence ? 

19, Who bad become disagree- 
able to him ? 

K). What story is relHled of 
Fair Rosamond'a place of cunceal- 
inent and violent death P 
* SI, How did prince Henry tan- 
)tj liiniEeir injured P 

Who sbar^ his discontents ? 

What was the queen meditating 
irhen she was seized and put ~" 
confinement ? 

it. What bad the young princes 
influence to raise on thecantinev'" 

W. What did Henry resolve 
^i to gratiiy the superstition 
4{be people ? 



What news did he recraveg 

the day of his absolution ? 

To whst was £ngLuid Ij 
few weeks restored ? 

did this afiect young H 
ry's project ? 

15. What happened ' , 
shortly ofter ? t"*— , 

S6. Who became bar ittl 

87. Whut unnatural i 
Henry compelled to enga^ 

Sa. What was at last conclud 

Whose name did Heurv seL_ 
the list of the barons he ha^ agreed 
to pardon P 

What, in thea)n)ny ofhisminlt. 
did he bestow on his children ? 

How was his lite soon after t«r- I 
minuted ? J 

When, and in what jear ortt,! 
age and reign, did he die? 

What had he displayed ii 
course of bis reign ? 



Ltae of Plariliigenel. 
Henry the Second, Hicbard the First, John, Henry Uje 1 



Bemarkablc Ercnls, Datea, SfC. 

Henry the Second, son of Matilda and Geoflfrey Ploulngcnet, earl 1 
ofAnjou.waaborn A. D. 1133— bcmmloreignncl.SS, 1154 — reigned I 
3t years, 8 months, and 11 days—died July fl, 1189, ageil ^S— buiied 1 
at Foiltevrault, I 

Bit wife was Eleanor, daughter and bev(e-soEVfil\uaa. duke of | 
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succeeded to the tlirone j Geofferv, wlio marrwd CiiiiBtance, heiress ul' 
Brlttanj, and died bel'ure liis Tather t and John, who was aiterwardl 
Ung of EnBlBnd. 

His daughtem were Maude, mnrried to Henry, dute at Saxony ; 
Eleuior, Diuried to Alphonso, king of Castile; snd Joan, married to 
WiUiftDl, kinR oi' Sicily. 

CoBstitutions of Clsi«nilon voted Jan. SB, 1161> 

Uurder of Thomaa-^.Becket, Dec 29, IITO. 

Ireknd annexed to the crown of England by this nrince. 1178. 

This liing divided England into four circuits, and appointed ilin- 
ennt justices to go through each to decide cnuses in the counties. 

116017 was the first pnnce that levied a lax on the moveablea, or 
personal ealatea, uf his subjects, nohlea as we" "" 
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1. Richard, upon his accession 
to the throne, was still infiamed 
with the desire of going upon 
the Crusadf, and at length, the 
king having gotten together a 
sufficient supply for his under- 
taking; having even sold hi« 
superiority over the kingdom o£ 
Scotland, whicli had been ac- 
quired in the last reign, for a 
moderate mini, he set out for the 
Holy Land, whither he waa im- 
pelled by repeated tnessagea 
from the king of France, wiio 
was ready to embark in the same enterprise. 

S. The first place of rendezvous for tne two armies of En- 

fland and France was the plain of Vereluy, on the borders of 
lurguudy, where, when Richard and Philip arrived, they 
found their armies amounting to an Iiundred thousand fight- 
ing men. Here tlie French prince and the Englisli entered 
into the most solemn engagement of mutual support; and 
having determined to conduct their armies to the Holy Land 
by sea, they were oblige<l, however, by stress of weather, to 
tike shelter in Messina, the capital of Sicily, where they were 
detuned during the whole winter. RlchaTi UioV vi^\i« 
qwutert la the suburbs, and possessed hms«\S ot a. ««\«Si. 
^ which commanded the liarbour. PM\\\i t^aaxXeTei "m* 
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troops^ in the town, and lived upon good terms with the Sici- 
lian king. 

S. Many were the mistrusts and the mutual reconciliatioiu 
between these two monarchs^ whidi were very probably in- 
flamed by the Sicilian king's endeavours. At length, how- 
ever, having settled all controversies, they set sail for the 
Holy Land, where the French arrived long before the EngliaL 

4. Upon die arrival of the English army in Palestine, how- 
ever, fortune was seen to declare more openly in favour of 
the common cause. The French and English princes seemed 
to forget their secret jealousies, and to act in concert. But 
shortly after, Philip, from the bad state of his health, return- 
ed to France, leaving Richard ten thousand of his troops un- 
der tlie command of the duke of Burgundy. Richard, being 
now left sole conductor of the war, went on from victory to 
victory. ITie christian adventurers under his command de- 
termined to besiege the renowned city of Ascalon, in order to 
prepare the way for attacking Jerusalem with greater advan- 
tage. Saladin, the most heroic of all the Saracen monarchs, 
was resolved to dispute their march, and placed himself upon 
the road with an army of three hundred thousand men. This 
was a day equal to Richard's wishes, this an enemy worthy 
his highest ambition. The English Crusaders were victori- 
ous. Richard, when the wings of his army were defeated, 
led on the main body in person, and restored the battle. The 
Saracens fled in the utmost confusion ; and no less than forty 
tliousand of their number perished on the field of battle. 
Ascalon soon surrendered after this victory ; other cities of 
less note followed the example, and Richard was at last able 
to advance within sight of Jerusalem, the object of his long 
and ardent expectations. But just at this glorious juncture 
his ambition was to suffer a total overthrow ; upon reviewing 
his forces, and considering his abilities to prosecute the siege, 
lie found tliat his army was so wasted with famine, fatigue, 
and even with victory, that they were neither able nor will- 
ing to second tlie views of their commander. It appeared, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to come to an accommodation 
with Saladin ; and a truce for three years was accordingly 
concluded ; in which it was agreed, that the sea-port towns 
of Palestine should remain in the hands of the Christians ; 
and that all of that religion should be permitted to make their 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem in perfect security. 

5. Ridhard having thus concluded his expedition with more 
glory than advantage, began to think of returning home ; 
jbut, being ohlised to take the road throug^vGetmaxv^, m^'t 
habit of a pHgri is arrested by Leo^oVd, AvAjl^ oi K>3l%^ 
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tria, "who commanded him to be imprisoned^ amd loaded witli 
shackles^ to the disgrace of honour and humanity. The em- 
peror soon after required tlie prisoner to be delivered up to 
him^ and stipulated a large sum of money to the duke^ as a 
reward for his service. Thus the king of England^ who had 
long filled the world with his fame^ was basely thi*own into a 
dungeon^ and loaded with irons, by those who expected to 
reap a sordid advantage from his misfortunes. It was a long 
time before his subjects in England knew what was become of 
their beloved monarch. So little intercourse was tliere be- 
tween different nations at that time, that this discovery is said 
by some to have been made by a poor French minstrel, who 
playing upon his harp, near the fortress in which Richard was 
confined, a tune whidi he knew that unhappy monarch was 
fond of, he was answered by the king from within, who witli 
his harp played the same tune ; and thus discovered the place 
of his confinement. 

6. However, the English at length prevailed upon this bar- 
barous monarch, who now saw that he could no longer detain 
his prisoner, to listen to terms of accommodation. A ransom 
was agreed upon, which amounted to an hundred and fifty 
tliousand marks, or about three hundred thousand pouncTs 
of our money ; upon tlie payment of which Ricliard was once 
more restored to his expecting subjects. 

7. Notliing could exceed the joy of the Englisli upon seeing 
their monarch return, after all his achievements and suffer- 
ings. He made his entry into London in triiunph ; and such 
was the profusion of wealth sho^vn by the citizens, tliat the 
German lords, who attended him, were heard to say, that if 
the emperor had known of their affluence, he would not so 
easily have parted with tlieir king. He soon after ordered 
liimself to be crowned anew at Winchester. He convoked a 
general council at Nottingliam, at which he confiscated all 
his brother John's possessions, who had basely endeavoured 
to prolong his captivity, and gone over to the king of France 
with tliat intent However, he pardoned him soon after, 
with tliis generous remark, " I wish I could as easily forget 
my brother's offence as he will my pardon." 

8. Richard's death was occasioned by a singular accident : a 
vassal of the crown had taken possession of a treasure, which 
was found by one of his peasants in digging in a field in France; 
and to secure the remainder, he sent a pait of it to the king. 
Richard, as superior lord, sensible that he had a right to the 
whole, insisted on its being sent liim ; and, \x\^oiv Tei\xs«i\, tC^- 
tacked the castle of Chalus, where he undet«\Xio^ \\vv& \x^^- 

sure had been deposited. On tlie fourth day oi\he ^\^^^> " 

c 5 
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he was ridbg round the place to observe where the assaotn 
might be given with the fairestprubability of sncceas, heww 
aimed at by one Bertram de Jourdan, an archer, from thtf 
castle, and pierced in the shoulder with an arrow. The 
wound was not in itself dangerous ; but an unskilful surgeon 
endeavouring to disengage the arrow from the fleah, so rank- 
led the wound that it mortified, and brought on fatal syinp- 
toois. Richard, when he found his end approaching, made n 
will, in which he bequeathed the kingdom, with all his trea- 
sure, to his brother John, except a fourth part, which he 
distributed among his servants. He ordered also that the 
archer that had Bhot him, should be brought into his pre- 
sence, and demanded what injury he had done him, that he 
should take away his life ? The prisoner answered with deUk 
erate intrepidity : " Vou killed, with your own hands, nay 
father and my two brothers, and you intended to have hang> 
ed me, I am now in your power, and my torments may give 
you revenge ; but I will endure tliem with pleasure, since it 
IS my consolation that I have rid the world of a tyrant' 
Richard, struck with this answer, ordered the soldier to be 
presented with one hundred shillings, and set at liberty ; but 
Mareade, the general who commanded under him, like a inie 
ruffian, ordered him to be flead ulive, and tlien hanged. Rich- 
ard died iti the tenth year of his reign, and the Jbrty-second 
of hie age, leaving oniy one natural son, called Fhihp, behind 

Queiti'oii] Jiir Examinaiion. 

1 . For what purpose did Uichard 
sell his Huperlorit^ aver the king- 
dum of Scotland ? 

Who was ready to embark in 
the Bome enterprise ? 

2. Wliere was the place of meet- 
ing for the two arinies ? 

Where did the weallier lompel 
them to take shelter during the 

How long were they detained 
there? 

S. For wliBt place did they 
length set mil ? 

4. Wbnt obliged Philip to . 
turn to France ? 

What did he leave with Rii:h. 
aiJ? 

What renowned city did the 
crusaders determine to beaie^^e 

Wbodispuleil their march? .■ -— — 

Which ana^ waa viF.'r"'yu» ? Ibig his brolhet Jotn 



What place soo 
after this victory ? 

What citv did Richard at: 

me in sight of ? 

In what condition did be tl 
find hia army ? 

What was he obliged to c 
elude ? 

What wasairreed in 

5. In what di^isedidRIdwd 
attempt to pass through Gemiauy? 

By whom was he seized and ite- 
livered up to the emperor ? 
What treatment did he receive? 

How wns his plac " ' 

nent disiovered ? 

6. What ransom were the ] 
'lish obliged to 
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. 8. Where, anil by whom, 
Bichard mortnllT wounded F 

WLal will did he make 
inshis end approaching? 

nTiat orders did lliehard gi' 



9 rcspectiug the I 



find- 



lU what iiiuiiiii:! xcit-i 

In what year of his 
reign was Richard slain 



I had shot 
age anil 



Remarkable Eitnla, Daiea, SfC. 

the 1 
the Second, was born ^ ^ ,,._.. 

mgaed 9 jeara and 9 months — slain with an arrow April 8, IISI 
agetl ii — buried at Fontevrault, 

His wile was Berengarta, daughter of Sanchez, king ut* Navaire. 

Ue bad no children. 

llussacre of the Jews in London and York, 11 89. 

Kichard set suit from Marseillea for the crusades Sept. 14, 1190. 

PlolemaiB, or Acre, titken from the Saracens by the united ami; of 
the crusaders, 1191. 

Truce cnnduded with Saladiu, 119!. 

Kichard returned to England March SO, 1194. 

Id this reign a hide of land, or about one hundred and twenty acre!,' 
was let at twenty shillings a year. The stated price of an ox wasi'oof 
■hillinga, ii labouring horse the same j a sow one shilling ; a sheep wilk 
fine wool tea pence, with coarse sixpence. 

This prince established by law one weight and measure throughoijl 
the kingdoin. 

It was during this reign that the custom of using coats of arms wm 
fint introduced into Kurope. The knights engag^ un the crusadel, 
baag cased up in armnur, could be onlv distinguished by the devicW' 
on their shields ; which devices are stiil retained by their posterity. 



ill possession of the Eiigtw,^^ 
thraiic, lost no time to seconq 
his interest on the continent; 
and liis first care waa to reco- 
ver the revolted provinces 
from young Arthur, his ne- 
phew. But frcm the pride and 
cruelty of his temper, he soon 
beruine hateftil to his subjects; I 
and his putting his nephew, j 
Arthur, who had a. «^Va \a "i* 
crown, to lieaxh, Vi'Ai VLiii « 




hands, in prVacrn, »«^Nei. ^» 
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9. Hitherto John was rather hateful to his subjects than odn- 
temptible ; they rather dreaded than despised him. But he 
soon showed that he might be offended, if not without resent- 
ment; at least with impunity. It was the fate of this vicious 
prince to make those the enemies of himself whom he wanted 
abilities to make the enemies of each other. The clergy had 
for some time acted as a community independent of the 
crown, and had their elections of each other generally con- 
firmed by the pope, to whom alone they owed subjection. 
However, the election of archbishops had for some time been 
a continual subject of dispute between the sufiragan bishops 
and the Augustine monks, and both had precedents to con- 
firm their pretensions. John sided with the bishops, and 
sent two knights of his train, who were fit instruments for 
such a prince, to expel the monks from their convent, and to 
take possession of their revenues. The pope was not displeas- 
ed at these divisions, and instead of electing either of the per- 
sons appointed by the contending parties, he nominated Ste- 
phen Langton, as archbishop of Canterbury. John, how- 
ever, refusing to admit a man of the pope's choosing, the 
kingdom was put under an interdict. This instrument of ter- 
ror in the hands of the see of Rome, was calculated to strike 
the senses in the highest degree, and to operate upon the su- 
perstitious minds of the people. By it a stop was immediately 
put to divine service, and to the administration of all the sa- 
craments but baptism. The clmrch doors were shut, the sta- 
tues of the saints were laid on the ground ; the dead were re- 
fused christian burial, and were thrown into ditches and on the 
highways, without the usual rites, or any funeral solemnity. 

3. No situation could be more deplorable than that of John 
upon this occasion. Furious at his indignities, jealous of his 
subjects, and apprehending an enemy in every face : it is 
said, that fearing a conspiracy against his life, he shut him- 
self up a whole night in the castle of Nottingham, and suf- 
fered none to approach his person. But what was his con- 
sternation when he found that the pope "bad actually givoi 
away his kingdom to the monarch of France, and that the 
prince of that country was actually preparing aa army to 
take possession of his crown ! 

4. John, who, imsettled and apprehensive, scarcely knew 
where to turn, was still able to make an expiring effort to re- 
ceive the enemy. All hated as he was, the natural enmity 
between the French and the English, the name of king, 
which he still retained, and some remaining power, put him 
at the head of sixty thousand men, a sufficient number indeed, 
bat not to he relied on, and with these he advanced to Dover. 
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Europe now regarded the important preparations on botli 
sides with impatience ; and the decisive blow was soon ex- 
pected, in which the church was to triuni])h, or to be over- 
thrown. But neither Philip nor John had ability equal lo 
the pontiff, by whom they were actuated ; he appeared on 
this occasion too refined a politician for eiUier. He only in- 
tended to make use of Philip's power to intimidate his refrac- 
tory son, not to destroy him. He intimated, therefore, to 
John, by his legate, that there was but one way to secure 
himself from impending danger ; which was, to put himself 
under the pope's protection, who was a merciful father, and 
still willing to receive a repentant sinner to his bosom. .John 
was too much intimidated, by the manifest danger of his situ- 
ation, not to embrace every means offered for his saiety. He 
assented to the truth of the legate's remonstrances, and took 
a[n oath to perform whatever stipulations tlie pope should im- 
pose. Having thus sworn to the performance of an unknown 
command, the artful Italian so well managed the barons, and 
so effectually intimidated the king, that he persuaded him to 
take tibe most extraordinary oath in all tlie records of history, 
before all the people, upon his knees, and with his hands 
held up between those of the legate. 

5. '* I, John, by the grace of God, king of England and 
" lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my own 

free will, and the advice of my barons, give to the church of 
Rome, to pope Innocent and his successors, the kingdom 
of England, and all other prerogatives of my orown. I 
" will hereafter hold them as the poiie's vassiil. I will be 
^' &ithful to God, to the church of Home, to the pope my 
*' master, and his successors legitimately elected. I promise 
" to pay him a tribute of a thousand marks yearly ; to wit, 
** seven hundred for the kingdom of England, and three liun- 
*'dred for the kingdom of Ireland." Having thus done 
homage to the legate, and agreed to reinstate Langton in his 
primacy, he received the crown, which lie had been sup})(>sed 
to have forfeited, while the legate trampled under his feet the 
tribute whicli John had consented to pay. Thus, by this 
most scandalous concession, John once more averted the 
threatened blow. 

6. In this manner, by repeated acts of cruelty, by expedi- 
tions without effect, and humiliations without reserve, Jolm 
was become the detestation of all mankind. 

7. The barons had been long forming a confetleracy against 
him ; but their union was broken, or their aims disappoint- 
ed, by various and unforeseen accidents. At length, Iiow- 
■ever, tbe^ aasemhled a large body of men at Stax(:£Qxdi> «xvCk. 



it 
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from thciice, elated with their power, they marched ti 
ley, about filWn mites Irom Oxford, the place whend 
court then resided. .John, hearing of their approach, a 
tlie archbishoi> of Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, : 
others of his council, to know the particulars of theu- n 
and what those liberties were which they eo earnestly hop* 
tuned him to ^ant. The barons delivered a schedule, va. 
taining the chief articles of their demands, and of which fl 
former charters of Henry and Edward formed the groidiL 
work. NoBoonerwerethese shown to the king than hebunT 
into a furious passion, and asked why the barons did not also 
demand his kingdom, swearing that he would never comply 

with such exorbitant demands ! But the confederacy wi 

loo stronc to fear much from the consequences of his i 

ment. They chose Robert Fitswalter for their general, wh« 
tliey dignified with the title of " Marcschal of the army^^ 
God, and of tJie holy church," and proceeded without far- 
ther ceremony to m^e war upon the king. They besi^^ 
N(»lhampton, they took Bedibrd, they were joyfully received 
in I^ndon. They wrote circular letters to all the nobility 
and gentlemen who had not yet declared in their favour, and 
menaced their estates with (levastation, in case of refusal oc 

8. John, struck with terror, first offered to refer all differ-_ 
ences to tlie pope alone, or to eight barons, four to be chos 
by himnelf and four by the confederates. This the i 
ncomfully rejected. He then assured them, that he v 
submit at discretion; and that it was his supreme pies 
to grant all their demands ; a conl'erence was accordingly id 
pointed, and all things adjusted for this mos" 
treaty. 

9. The ground where the king's commissioners met % 
barons was between Staines and Windsor, at a place 01 " 
Itunnemede, still held in reverence by posterity, as the 
where the standard of freedom was first erected in Englai 
There tfaebaronsappeared witha vastnumbcrofknightsa 
warriors, on the iStli day of June, while those on the king^ 
niut carne a day or two after. Both sides encamped apart 
like open enemies. The debates between power and prece- 
dent are generally but of short continuance. The barons, de- 
terminetl on carrying tlieir aims, would admit of few abat». 
ments ; and the king's agents l>eing i'ur the most part in dieir 
interests, tew debates ensued. After some days, the kins, 
with a facility tliat was somewhat suspicious, aiauedandst 
(vi the cliHTter rp—'-'-'l ol'iiini ; a charter -wbicV i 

/irrce to this d he tamous bulwaik oi tngW^XW 
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It, which now goes by the name of Magna Chahta. This 
&tiaus deed eitfaer granted or secured freedom to those ordera 
of the kingdom that were already possessed of freedom, name* 
ly, to the clergy, the barons, and the gentlemen ; as for the 
inferior, and the greate3t part of the people, they were as yet 
held as slaves, and it was long before they could come t 
participation of legal protection. 

JO. John, however, could not weU brook those concessions 
that were extorted- from his fears, he therefore took the firiC 
opportunity of denying to be in the least governed by them. 
1 his produced a second civil war. In which the barons were , 
obliged to have recourse to the king of France for assistnnce* 
Thus England saw nothing but a prospect of being every 
way undone. If Jolm succeeded, a tyrannical and implacS). 
ble monarch was to be their tormentor; if the French kin^ 
should prevail, the country was ever aAer to submit to a more 
powerful monarchy, and was to become a province of FrancCi 
\Vbat neither human prudence could foresee, nor policy sngi 
gest, was brought about by a happy and unexpected evenL 

11. John had a^.sembled a considerable amiy, with a view ta 
make one great effort for the crown ; and at the head of a 
large body of troops, resolved to penetrate into the heart of 
the kingdom. WiUi these resolutions he departed from Lynn, 
which for its fidelity he had distinguislKd with many marki 
of favour, and directed his route towards Lincolnshire, Hit 
road lay along the shore, which was overflowed at iiigh-v 
t«r ; but not being apprized of this, or being ignorant of ihfr 
tide of the place, he lost all his carriages, treasure, and bu;^ 
gage, by its influx. He himself escaped with the greatest di& 
iiculty, and arrived at the abbey of Swinestead, where hw 
grief for the loss he had sustained, and the distracted state of' 
his affairs, threw him into a fever, which soon appeared to b* 
fatal. Next day, being imable,to ride on horseoack, he wM 
carried in a litter to the castle of Sleaford, and from thence 
removed to Newark, where, alter having made his wi!l, 
died in the fifty-first year of his age, and the eighteenth of hia 
detested reign. 

Qwslions fir Eia.iiinatiun. 

I. WhatM'ss John'slirst careon Whom did tbe pope DDniiaatft 
coming to the throne ? in oaiTOsition tii buth parties ? ■« 

What rendered him odious t« What followed the king's refii<> 
hia uiltjects ? sing to admit him ? a 

S. Between whom had theeXec- What were t\\e coaKt^&c» d 
rion oF»n archbishop been a con- the interdict? 
Bttntatibjectofdiepute? 3. What dii 3uW 6v\4 V 

With whom did John (ate part ? consternatlun » 
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4. With wliut annv did he ad-; 8. Wlut propotal wni r^eeled 
vancc ti> ni>.-«t tho enemv ? ' br the birons ? 

MHiat did llie ]hi[w intimate to 'What did John tbenprami«e? 
John in this junctuiv* 9. VThcK was the conttoence 

In what pi)»luro did Juhn take held ? 
the Mlh f How did both parties enmmpi 

Ai \Vhat did he promi^'in it? . What famous deed did John 

Vhom dill he rcitlflali' in the dgn atter ■ debate of some dars i 
prinuKT f ' iVliose fi«edom did this charter 

1. VfkM ha.1 the barons bc«n'»ei-ure? 
lonf; forming? (I'l'men ? la M'hat produced a Kcond 

Whi'todidlK'ToswmUleahoilv cirilwar? 

Whom did J><lin nonJ to them . To whom had the bamu ic- 
10 ham the paiticniar; fi' th^ course ? 
rNUfji ? 1 1, n'hat loss did Jobn miuin 

What f.'TTitoJ ito ground-work inooitductingbisarmj fiam Lthb 
(if Ihi'ir di'mai^.lf ? |k:nc > into l.inMibuhire ; 

ll«r wure t!ifv iwi-ivcd Sv tbe What did hi 
Wh.ir.i .'.id \l:c ivni'oJencv Where tuI 
I'htvuo r.ir thtir jwta-7-1 : ter ? 

Whore itiTC thcT jovfully re- In what year of hi* age anl 
ivivo.'. " ' ri'ljn did ihU happen ? 



.'.ip.llVl , 

lUjrtn.t wi'.iMii-iH" \p.!u..:.'.:i^ti>r±ndhclTesf oflheesTioftllott. 
•vrtiT t « »h.Ti Uf,:e stitr t..*- {■•^xni.-^ ':\c cir.-'reed her and maniid 
IsnM'.a. .ki; -^.t,;- ar.; ^i l-.> jb. . ! Avc:.-.r. K-uat (if Aujprtileme. All 
liih vl.il.l.vii ■ ,-T.- ; » '.;.;* ia\.;--: z^-^rzlnfe. 

Hit !■:>«•.► «,-.v. It. :v.i . wli.' *j.-^vo.\>;; hins : and fli^hard. 

Hi> ,lai:i;>:'T> «i-v. .liiw. Buirrihl ;.■■ Alexander, Line of Scot- 
Un.li r^-an, !-, r.i.vviiv.iinii i.iWi'iiamMarrsduL earl of I'eicbnte. 
Hih! al\i"« I.:-.!!. ;.' >.n'.ii.-i M.i-.;nt£ir;. arl iU'I^vi^ict: and IsabeUii 
ttiariiiHl I.' 1"7.«.-,-,. .: ,■ >,\v;;,J. «n]vr.T Lif L^nconT. 

l*iii!.'i- \i,; ,.! ■„•„ ;,'..r.',i ;■! :■.;* bM'.o at the i-i*t.o cf Rouen, in 
>i.- -..U. \^\X 



<«<!** ^*Mto > i nBai Vy J«J» M, llanaomodL-'..Tuii<-lA 1!1S. 
I ■*» ilj;W L<aj «|h Am pT, V> AurtJ-T if the ciiT of I.ooikiu 
■" "■ iri' it* own bt"d_v, an ofll« 

N^pn. Hie fnrcnoT hiidge wis 

« tfu>t built a «.-ino bridge in 
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BKCTION XVIII. 

). A CLAIM was upon ihc death 
or John, mtule in favour »t' 
yaaag Henry, tlie ion ot'tlie lute 
king, who was now hut nine 
years of age. The enrl ot' I'mi)- 
broke, a nobleman of great 
worth and valour, wlio liiul 
laitbfuUy adbere<l to John in all 
the fluctuations of his fortune, 
determined to support his decli- 
ning interests, and had liini sol- 
emnly crowned by tlie bishopH 
of Winchester and Bath, at 
Gloucester. 

2. The young king was of a character the very opposite to 
bis father ; as he grew up to man's estate, he was fouiul to be 
gentle, merciful, and humane ; lie appeared easy and goo<l- 
natured to his dependents, but no way fonnidable to his (■nc. 
miea. Without activity or vigour, he was unfit to c<induct in 
war ,- without distrust or suspicion, he was imposed ujxin in 
times of peace. 

3. As weak princes are never without governing fiivourites, 
he first placed his alfections on Hubert tie Burgh, and he be- 
coming obnoxious to the people, the place was soon sujiplied 
by Peter dc Roches, bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin by 
birth, a man remarkable for his arbitrary conduct, fur liis con- 
rage, and liis abilities. Henry, in pursiumce of this ]>reliite's 
advice, invited over a great number of foictevins, and other 
foreigners, who, having neither jn'inciples nor fortunes at 
hnne, were willing to adppt wliatever schemes their employer 
should propose. Every office and command was bestowed 
on these unprincipled strangers, whose avarice and rapacity 
were exceeded only by their pride and insolence. So unjust 
a partiality to strangers, very naturally excited the jealousy of 
the barons ; and they even ventured to assure the king, that 
if he did not dismiss all foreigners from court, tbey would 
drive both him and them out of the kingdom : but Uieir an- 
ger was scarcely kept within bounds, wnen they saw a new 
swarm of these intruders come over from Gascuny, with Isa- 
bella, the king's mother, who had been some time before 
manied to the nnint de la Aforche. To tliese yia^ ca\3L«ea c& 
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complaint were added the king's unsuccessful expedtti 
the continent, his total want of economy, and his oppreasifl 
exactions, wliicfa were but the result of the former. TM 
kingdom therefore waited with gloomy resolution, resolviia 
to take vengeance when the general discontent w 
at maturity. 

4. This imprudent preference, joined to a thousand ol 
illezal evasions of justice, at last impelled Simon Mounts 
earl of Leicester, to attempt an innovation in the govemme 
and to wrest the sceptre from the feeble hand tlutheldg 
Tliis nobleman was the son of the famous general who o 
manded against tile Albigensea, a sect of enthusiasts that h 
been destroyed some time before in the kingdom of Savq^ 
Me was married to the king's sister ; and by his power, aud 
address, was possessed of a strong interest in the nation, hal- 
ing gained ei|ually the affections of the great and the little. 

5. The first place where the formidable confederacy whidT 
he formed first discovered itself, was in the parliament-hoi^ 
where the barons appeared in complete armour. The kinL 
upon bis entry, asked them what was their Intention ; | 
«diic!i they fiubnuEsiveiy replied, to make him their aove> 
reign, by i-onfirming his power, and to have their griev- 
ances redressed. — Henry, who was ready enough to promise 
whatever was demanded, instantly assured them of his inten- 
tions to give aU possible satisfaction ; and, for tliat purpose, 
summoned a parliament at. Oicford, to tUgest a. new plan of 
government, and to elect proper persons, who were to be in- 
trusted with the chief authority. This parliament, atler- 
wardfi called the mad parliament, went expeditiously to work 
upon tlic business of reformation. Twenty-four barons were 
appointed, with supreme autliority, to reform tile abuses of 
the state, and Leicester was placed at their bead. The whole 
state in their hands underwent a complete alteration ; all ita 
former officers were displaced, and creatures of the twenty- 
four barons were put in their room. They not only abrid^ 
ed the authority of the king, but the efficacy of parli 
giving up to twelve persons all parliamentary power 1> 
each session. Thus tliese insolent nobles, after having 
pled upon the crown, threw prostrate aU the rights of 
people, and a vile oligarchy was on the point of being 
lished for ever. 

f). The first opposition that was made to these usurpatit 
was from a power which but lately began to take place in 
constitution. The knights of the shire, wlio, for some tii 
Jiatl begun W he regularly assembled i« a Be^aiM.eVio\iBe, 
£rst perceived tlioae grievances, and compVaiixeA againsv 
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8^ represented, that their own interest and power seemed 
nly aim of all their decrees ; and they even called upon 
the king's eldest son, prince Edwai-d, to interpose his Huthor- 
ity, ftiid aave the sinking nation. 

7. Prince Edward was at this time about twenty-two years 
of "ge- '-Ihe hopes winch were conceived of liia abilities and 
his integrity rendered him an important personage in the trans- 
actions uf the times, and in some measure atoned tor his tk- 
ther's imbecility. He had at a very early age, given the 
strongest proofs of courage, of wisdom, and of constancy. 
At first, indeed, when appUed to, appearing sensible of what' 
his father had suffered by levity and breach uf promise, lie re- ' 
fused some time to listen to the peopled earnest application ;' 
bat being at last persuaded to concur, a parliament was call-' 
ed, in which the king resumed his former authority. 

8. This being considered as a breach of tlie late convention, 
a civil war ensued, in which, in a pitched battSe, the earl of 
Leicester became victorious, and the king was taken prisoner, 
but soon after exchanged for prince Edward, who was to re- 
m^n as an hostage to insure the punctual observance of tlie 
f(HTner agreement. 

g. Witn all these advantages, however, Leicester wnn not bo 
entirely secure, but that he still feared the combinations of 
the foreign states against him, as wet! as the inteiTiat machi- 
nations of the royal party. In order, therefore, t 
ilt-acquired power, he was obliged to have recoui 
tiU now entirely unknown in England, namely, that of the 
body of the people. He called a parliament, where, besides 
the barons of his own party, and several ecclesiastics, who 
■were not immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered returns 
to be made of two knights from every shire; and also depu- 
ties from the boroughs, which had been hitherto considered' 
as too inconsiderable to have a voice in legislation. This is 
the first confirmed outline of an English house of commons. 
The people had been gaining some consideration since the 
gradual diminution of the force of the feudal system. 

!0. This parliament, however, was found ncrt so very com- 
plying as he expected. Many of tlie barons, who had hitherto 
steadfastly adhered to his party, appeared disgusted at his im- 
moderate ambition : and many ot tlie people, who found that 
a change of masters, was not a change for happiness, began 
to wish for the re-establishment of tlie royal family. In this' 
exigence, Leicester, findinghimself unable loo^oae'Ocvft tea- T| 
cuiriiw wisftes o/'t/ie nation, was resolved to m&Ve a BverAcA 
what he could not prevent; and he accorAVn^^ TAe^s.*ei. 
praax Edwanl from confinement, andhEuVliuaavWotWc^-w 
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VVestminater-hall, where bia freedom waa coniinned by tlie 
unanimous voice of tlie barons. But though Leicester had 
h11 the popularity of restoring tile prince, yet he was politic 
enough to keep him still guu'ded by his emissaries, who 
watched all his motions, and frustrated all his aims. 

I J . Wherefore the prince, upon hearing that the duke of 
Gloucester was up in arms in his cause, took an opportunity 
to escape from his guards, and put himself at iJie huad of his 
party. A battle soon after ensued; but the earl's army, hav- 
ing been exhausted by famine on the moimtains of W:des, 
was but ill able to Hus^n the impetuosity of youne Edward's 
attack, who bore down upon it with incredible fury. Du- 
rmg this terrible day, Leicester beliaved with astonirfiiDg in- 
trepidity, and kept up the spirit of the action from tvo 
o'clock in the afternoon till nine at night. At last, iiis horse 
being killed under him, he was compelled to fight on foot; 
and U]ough he demanded quarter, the adverse party refused 
it, with a barbarity common enough in the times vve are He- 
scribing. The old king, who was placet! m front of the bat- 
tle, was soon wounded in the shoulder ; and not being known 
by his friends, lie was on the point of being killed by a sol- 
dier; but crying out, I am Henry of Winchester, tlie king, 
he was savea by a knight of the royal army. Prince Edward 
hearing the voice of his fatlier, instantly ran to tlie spot w here. 
he lay, and had bin) conducted to a place of safety. 
body of Leicester being found among the dead, was bai 
ously mangled by one Roger Mortimer; and then, wjdi3 
accumulation of mhumanity, sent to the wretclied widow,f 
a testimony of t!ie royal party's success. j 

12. The victory proved decisive; and the prince, baviB 
tlius restored peace to the kingdom, found his affairs si 
established, tnat he resolved upon taking the cross, 
was at tliat time the Iiigbest object of human ambitio 

13. In pursuance of this resolution, Edward sailed i 
England with a large army, and arrived at the camp of Le ._ 
the king of France, which lay before Tunis ; and wberel 
had the misfortune to hear of that good mo^iarch's death, f^ 
fore his arrival. The prince, however, no way discoun 
by this event, continued his voyage, and arrived at tlie I 
Land in safety. 

14. He was scarcely dejiarted upon this pious eiipediti<^ 
when the hcaltli of the old king began to decline; andfoui' 
not only his own fonstitHtion but also that of the state, in si 
a dangcroH.s situntion, tliat he wrote letters to his son, press 
JjJm to return with all dcKpatdi. At\aftt,\)eingo\ei:tQ«\' 

fAe cates at'govenim""' "d tlie mfinnilie* ot a^e,\\e o 
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ed himself to be removed, by easy journeys, from St Ed- 
mund's to Westminster, and that same night expired, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age, and the fifty-sixth of his reign. 

Questions for Examination. 



1. In whose fiivour was a claim 
made upon the death of John ? 
Bj wnom was he. supported ? 
Where was he crowned ? 
2- What was Henry's character? 

3. Who was his first favourite ? 
By whom was his place soon 

supplied ? [the barons ? 

What excited the lealousy of 

4. Who was impelled by the 
kind's conduct to an attempt 
against his government ? 

Whose son was this nobleman, 
and to whom was he married ? 

5. Where did this confederacy 
first discover itself ? 

What reply did the barons make 
on Henry's askins their inten- 
tions ? [satisfy their demands ? 

What did Henry summon to 

What was this parliament after- 
wards termed? 

Who were appointed to reform 
the abuses of the state ? 

What alteration did they make 
in the government ? 

6. Who complained of these 
grievances ? 

On whom did they call to inter- 
pose his authority ? 

7. What was prince Edward's 
age and character ? 



What was called with his con- 
currence ? 

8. What ensued ? 

What was the event of a pitch- 
ed battle that was fought ? 

9. Of whom was the parliament, 
summoned by L<eicester, compo- 
sed ? 

Of what is this the first outline ? 

10. Whom did Leicester find 
himself obliged to release ? 

11. To whom did the prince 
escape ? 

What soon after ensued ? 

How long did Leicester keep up 
the action ? 

What happened to the old king, 
who was placed in the front of the 
battle ? 

What was done with Leicester's 
body? 

12. Having thus established 
peac^ wha^ resolution did the 
prince take ? 

13. Where did Edward jom the 
French army ? 

14. Whose health declined after 
the prince's departure ? 

To what place did he order him- 
self to be removed ? 

In what year of his age and 
reign did he expire ? 



Remarkable Events, Dates, 4*c. 

Henrv the Third, son of John, was bom, A. D. 1207 — ^began to 
reign, Oct. 19, 1216 — ^reigned 66 years, and 26 days— died Nov. 16, 
1272, aged 65 — ^buried at Westminster. 

His wife was Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence. 

He left two sons, Edward, who succeeded him ; and Edmund, earl 
of Lancaster ; 

And two daughters, Margaret, married to Alexander, kiiig of Scot- 
land ; and Beatrice, marriea to the duke of Brittany. 

He had five other children, who died in their infancy. 

The authority of the government vested, by the parliament sum- 
moned at Oxford, in the hands of twenty-four 'haTon^i^ Yke«d\<^ V} 
Simoji de Mountfort, earl ofLeicesiery June 11, \%h^» 
Beference to Lewis, king of France, and the Prov\aiar« ot O-xSox^, 
sanulled, Jan. $3, 1264L 
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^ Battle of Evesham, ia which Leicester was sUiii, Aug. 4, I!U 
n Che thirty.tinh year of this king, an assize waa fixed of bre 
« prieeofwhich was nettled according to the different prices of CO . 
iM one shillinf; to seven and Hixpence a quarter, mon^ of that afft, 
le puunil then was equal in value tu three pounds of our present 

Henry granted a charter to the town of Newcastle, in which he 
"ftve the inhabitants a license to dig coal. This is the first mention 
if coal in Kngliuid. 




fbralf 
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I. While the unfortunate Heit< 

■y was tlius vainly struggling 
vith the ungovernable spirit of 
lis suhjeets, nis son and siicces- 
lOr, Edwardj was employed In 
the Holy wars, wliere he revived 
the glory of the English name, 
and made the enemies of Chrifi- 
tianity tremble. He was stab- 
bed, however, by one of those 
Mahometan enthusiasts, called 
Assassins, as he was one day sit- 
ting in his tent, and was cured 
not without great difficulty. 
ly that he owed his safety to the piety of EleanoMi 
, who sucked the poison from the wound to save his 
!, at tlie haaard of her own. 

. Though the death of the late king happened while the 
o far from borne, yet measures hiid been so 



U taken, tim' 
.niilitj-. 
. As Ldward n 



_)osite interests 

were exhausted by li 
were divided in theii 
to hate the pope, who had fur 
qiunity: the people, by 



transferred with the greatest 



come to an undisputed throne, the 

proportionably feeble. The barons 

and mutual dissensions ; the clergy 

interests, and agreed only in one point> 

ne time clrujned them with 

against the n 



its, appeared to hate tlie clergy with equal ; 
disagreeing orders only concurred in one point, t 
ling and reverencing the king. He tJierei'ore th 
the most favourable conjuncture of uniting England vi 
:. The Welsh had for many ages enjoyecl thdr a 
language, customs, and opinions. They were the| 
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laaiiia of the ancient BritonB, who had escnpetl tJie llonian and 
Saxon invasions, and still preserved their t'reedtim and their 
country, uncuntaminated by the admission of foreign con-^ 
querors. But as they were, from their number, incapable 
af withstanding their more powerful neighbours on the plain, 
their chief defence lay in their inaccessible mountains, those 
natural bulwarks of the country. Wlienever England wa» 
distressed by tactions at home, or its forces called off to wai# 
abroad, the Welsh made it a constant practice to pour in their 
irr^ular troops, and lay the open country waste wherever 
they came. Nothing could be more pernicious to a country 
than several neighbouring independent principalideii, under 
different commanders, and pursuing different interests; the 
mutual jealousies of such were sure to harass the people ; and 
wherever victory waa purchased, it was always at the expense 
oCthe general welfare. Sensible of this, Edward had long 
wished to reduce that incursive people, and had ordered 
I,ewellyn to do homage for his territories; which summons 
the Welsh prince refused to obey, unless the king's own son 
riiould be delivered as a hostage for his safe return. The 
king was not ilispleased at this refusal, as it served to give 
him a pretext for his intended invasioDi He therefore levied 
an amiy against Lewellyn,. and marched into his country widi 
certain assurances of success. 

4. Upon the approach of Edward, the Welsh prince took. 
refuge amongst the inaccessible mountains of Snowdon, and 
there resolved to maintain his ground without trusting to the 
clumce of a battle. These were tlie steep retreats that had 
for many ages before defended his ancestors against all ths 
attempts of the Noiinan and Saxon conquerors. But £di 
ward, equally vigorous and cautious, having explored every 
part of Jiis way, pierced into the very centre of Lewellyn'e 
territories, and approached the Welsh army in its last re< 
treats. Here, after extorting subniission from llie Welsh 
prince, the king retired. But an idle prophecy, in which it 
waa foretold by Merlin, tiiat Lewellyn was to be the restorer 
of Brutus' empire in Britain, was an inducement sufficiently 
strong to persuade this prince to revolt once more, and hazard 
« decisive battle against the English. With this view be. 
marched into Radnorshire ; and passing the river Wey, hia 
troops were surprised and defeated by Edward Mortimer, , 
while he himself was absent from his army, upon a confer- 
ence with some of the barons of that country. U^n hia re- 
turn, seeing the dreadful situiition of his affairs, W r&n ie^'^w- " 
ately/nto i/te midst of the enemy, and i^iuckVy fo\«.\i <"^'t 
dailA he io ardently sought tor. David, lUebTtrtb-et of iiv« 
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mate prince, soon after fel! in the eame cause ; 
irith him expired the government and the distinction of 
Welsh nntion. It wns soon after united to the kingdan 
Kngliuid, made a jirmcipality, and given to the eldest sonf 
the crown. Foreign conquests might add to the gloiy, "' 
tliie added to the felicity of the kingdom. The Welsh i 
now blended with the conquerore ; and in the revolub'on^ 
a few ages, all national animosity waa entirely forgotten. 

5. Soon after, the death of Margaret, queen of Scot' 
cave himhopes of adding also Scotland to his dominioiiG. 
death of this princess produced a most ardent dispute a_ 
the succession of the Scottish tin-one, being clttimea byno 
than twelve competitors. The claims however of all the rrt 
candidates were redured to tliree, who were tlie descendanla" 
(if the earl of Huntingdon by three daughters ; John Hast- 
ings, who claimed in right of his mother, as one of the «• 
heiresses of tlie crown; John Bahol, who alleged his right, 
as being descended from the eldest daughter, who waa his 
grandm oilier ; and Robert Bruce, who was the actual son of 
the second daughter. This dispute being referred to Edwaid'» 
decision, with a strong degree of assurance he claimed llie 
crown for himself, and appomted Baliol his deputy. 

6. Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottisli throne, less as 
a king than as a vassal, Edward's first step was sufficient to 
convince that people of his Intentions to stretch the pfero g^^ ^ 
tive to the utmost. Upon the most frivolous pretences TB 
sent sin different summonses lor Baliol to appear in Londfl 

at ditferent times In one year; so that the poor Scottish IcbbP 
soon perceived that he was possessed of the name only, but 
not the authority of a sovereign. Willing, tJierefore, to shake 
off the yoke of so troublesome a master, Baliol revolted, and 

Erocured the pope's absolution irom his former oaths ^ 
omagc. jM 

7. But no power the Scotch could bring into the fidd^i^| 
able to withstand the victorious army of Edward. He" otM 
threw their forces in many engagements, and thus b«coni^| 
undisputed master of die kingdom, he took every precautiB 
to secure his title, and to abolish those distinctions vl^l 
might be apt to keep the nation In its former indepen^fli^l 
Baliol was carried a prisoner to London, and he carefully a^ 
stroyed all records and monuments of antiquity, tliat iuspii^fl 
the Scotch with a spirit of national pride. 'V 

8. These expeditions, however, terminated rather in gt(n 
thoii advantage ; the expenses which were requisite for cariV 
Jn^ on the war, were not only liuTdcnsome to t\ve\;mB, ^M 

even, in the event, threateiietl lo 6ba\ie \iim on Vv»&tdB 
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In order at first to set the great machine in movement, he 
raised considerable supplies by means of his parliament ; and 
that august body was then first modelled by him into tlie 
form in -which it continues to this day. As a great part of 
the property of the kingdom was, by the introduction of com- 
merce, and the improvement of agriculture, transferred from 
the barons to the lower classes of the ])eople, so their consent 
was thought necessary for the raising any considerable sup- 
plies. For this reason, he issued writs to the sheriffs, enjoin- 
ing them to send to parliament, along with two knightH 
of the shire (as in the former reign) two dejmties from eadi 
borough within their county ; and these firovided with .suffi- 
cient powers from their constituents, to grant such demands 
as they should think reasonable for the safety of tlie state. 
One of the first efforts, therefore, was to oblige the king's 
council to sign the Magna Charta, and to add a clause to se- 
cure the nation for ever against all impositions and taxes, 
without the consent of parliament This the king's council 
(for Edward was at that time in Flanders) readily agreed to 
8^ : and the king himself, when it wks sent over to him, 
arter some hesitation, thought proper to do tlie same. These 
concessions he again confirmed upon his return : and though 
it is probable he was averse to granting them, yet he was at 
last brought to give a plenary consent to all the articles tliat 
were demanded of him. Tlnis, after the contest of an age, 
the Magna Charta was finally established : nor was it the least 
circumstance in its favour, that its confirmation was procured 
from one of the greatest and boldest princes that ever swayed 
the English sceptre. 

Questions for Examination. 



L What success attended Ed- 
wuti*8 arms in the Holy Land? 

How was he near losing his life ? 

To what is it said he owed his 
safety ? 

2. IHd the crown descend quiet- 
ly to Edward ? 

3b In what did all the disagree- 
ing orders concur ? 

For what did the king think 
this a favouraMe juncture ? 

Wliat had the Welsh enjoyed 
forages? 

Who were the Welsh ? 

What had been their constant 
pnictice? 



How did the Welsh prince an- 1 new conquest ? 



swer Kdward*s summons to do him 
homage ? 

What steps did Edward take on 
this refusal ? [refuge ? 

4. Where did Le welly n take 

What did Edward extort before 
he retired from Wales ? 

What induced I/ewellyn to re- 
volt and hazard a battle ? 

By whom were his troo]ki sur- 
prised and defeated ? 

What did liewelh'n do on his 
return ? 

Who soon after fell in the same 
cause ? 

How did Edward dispose of his 
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How maiiT claimed I 
[tte Scottbh'thTDneP 

Who were the three principal 
andidntea, and what were.tbeir 
feveral rights P 

What was Eilirard's decision on 
"le dispute ? 



In what did tbese e 

B. Whose consent was tliouj^bt 
necessary for rniaing any consid. 
eralilE supplies ? 

Whom (lid the sheriffs* writa en. 
join them to send to parliament ? 

What was the first effort of tllis 
new parliament? [brought?) 

To what was the king a" ' •■ 

Whtttiaag ' " 
farouT of the Magna Oiarbtd 
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[brought?) 

a 






9. In the meantime, William Wallace, so celebrated ir 
tish story, attempted to rescue Scotland ti'om the Englisb 
yoke. He waa younger son of a gentleman, who lived in the 

'Stern part of the kingdom. He was a man of a gigantic 
tturc, incredible strength, and amazing intrepidity ; eagerly 
□f independence, and possessed with the most dii- 
'interested spirit of patriotism. To tliis man had resorted all 
those who were obnoxious to the English govemtnent ; the 
proud, the bold, the criminal, and the ambitious. The«e, 
bred among dangers and hardships themselves, could not for- 
bear admiring in their leader a degree of patience, under &- 
^gue and taxaine, which they supposed beyond tlie power of 
■liuman nature to endure; lie soon, therefore, became the 
incipal object of their affection and their esteem. His first 
^ploits were confined to petty ravages, and occasional a^• 
tacks upon the English; but he soon overthrew the English 
armies, and slew their generals. 

10. Edward, who had been over in Flanders, while these 
misfortunes happened in England, hastened back with impati- 
ence to restore his authority, and secure his former conquests- 
He quickly levied the whole force of his dominions; and at 
the head of an hundred thousand men, directed his march to 
the north, fully resolved to take vengeance upon the ScotcJi 
for their ikte defection. 

11. A battle was fought at Falkirk, in whicli Edward giuned 
■ complete victory, leaving twelve thousand of the Scotch, or 
.as some will have it, fifty thousand, dead upon the field> 
while the English had not an huntbed slain. 

12. A blow so dreadful had not as yet entirely crushed the 
spirit of the Scotch nation; and after a short mterval, they 

■gan to breathe from their calamities. Wallace, who had 
imed all their regards by his valour, showed that he still 
i^ted them more by his declining the rewards of ambition. 
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Perceiving how much he was envied by the nobility, and 
knowing Jiow prejudicial that envy would prove to the in- 
terests of his country, he resigned the regency of the king- 
dom, and humbled himself to a private station. He propo- 
sed Cummin as the properest person to supply his room ; and 
that nobleman endeavoured to show himself worthy of this 
pre-eminence. He soon began to annoy the enemy ; and, not 
content with a defensive war, made incursions mto the 
southern counties of t]ie kingdom, which Edward had ima- 
gined wholly subdued. They attacked an army of the En- 
glish lying at Roslin, near Edinburgh, and gained a com- 
plete victory. 

13- But it was not easy for any circumstances of bad fortune 
to repress the enterprising spirit of the king, he assembled a 
.great fleet and army ; and entering the frontiers of Scotland, 
appeared with a force which the enemy could not think of re- 
.sisting in the open field. Assured of success, he marched 
along, and traversed the kingdom from one end to the other, 
ravaging the open country, taking all the castles, and receiv- 
ing the submissions of aU the nobles. There seemed to re- 
main only one obstacle to the final destruction of the Scottish 
.monarchy, and that was William Wallace, who still continu- 
ed refractory ; and wandering with a few forces from moun- 
tain to mountain, preserved his native independence and 
usual good fortune. But even their feeble hopes from him 
were soon disappointed; he was betrayed into the king's 
hands by Sir John Monteith, his friend, whom he had made 
acquainted with the place of his concealment, being surprised 
by him as he lay asleep in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 
The king, willing to strike the Scotch with an example of se- 
verity, ordered him to be conducted in chains to London, 
where he was hanged, drawn, and quartered, with the most 
brutal ferocity. 

14. Robert Bruce, who had been one of the competitors for 
the crown, but was long kept a prisoner in London, at length, 
escaping from his guards, resolved to strike for his country's 
freedom. Having murdered one of the king's servants, he 
left himself no resource, but to confirm by desperate valour, 
what he had begun in cruelty : and he soon expelled such of 
the English forces as had fixed themselves in the kingdom. 
Soon after he was solemnly crowned king by the bishop of 
St. Andrews, in the abbey of Scone ; and numbers flocked to 
his standard, resolved to confirm his pretensions. Thw^, «£- 
ter twice conquerirrfl^ the kingdom, and as often \>ax(io\vvw^^^ 
delinquents; after having spread his victories Vn. ^vexN c^«t- 
ter of the country, and receiving the most \i\ym\>\e svjXswvns 
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sions, the old king saw that his whole work was ta \ 
aitesh ; and that nothing but the final destruction <^tbe^ 
habitimts could give him, assurance of tranquillity. . ~ 
difficulties could repress the arduous spirit of thia nc 
who, though now verging towards his decline, yet resolvj 
to strike a parting blow, and to make the Scotch cnce nil 
tremble at nis appearance. He vowed revenge against i 
whole nation ; and averred, that nothing but reducing ll; 
to the completest bondage could satisfy his resentment 
summoned his prelates, nobility, and all who held by knig 
service, to meet him at Carlisle, which was appointed u i 
general rendezvoua ; and, in ti)e meantime, he det 
body of forces before him into Scotland, under the cc 
of Aymer de Valence, who began the threatened inflictioiH 
a complete victory over Bruce, near Metheuen, in Pralhah' 
Immediately after this dreadful blow, the resentful king hi 
self appeared in person, entering Scotland with his aititj fl 
vided into two ports, and expecting to find, in the of^KT 
tion of the people, a pretext tor punishing them. But i 
brave prince, who was never cruel but from mol 
cy, could not strike the poor submitting natives vrha a 
no resistance. His anger was disappointed in their hum 
tions ; and he was ashamed to extirpate those who fflsly d 
posed patience to his indignation. His death put an atf 
the apprehensions of the Scotch, and eftectually rescued tl 
country from total subjection. He sickened, and died at C 
lisle, of a dysentry ; enjoining his son, with his last b 
to prosecute the enterprise, and never to desist till he IL 
finally subdued the kingdom. He expired July 7. ^30T,fl 
the sixty-ninth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth <tf T 
reign ; after having added more to the solid interests of ^ 
kingdom than any of those who went before 
him. 

QMCttions for Eiamination. 

What victorj did he obtain ?9 
13. What steps did Edm 

take? 
Who was the otity obstacle ■ 

tbe destruction of the Scotti| 

monarchy ? 

How was he betrayed a. 

king's hands t 

How did Edward treat hi 



g. U'liu attempted 
Scallanc) trom the English yoke? 

Describe hia character nn'd per- 
sonal appearance ? 

Who resorted to him ? 

To what did bis exploits at 
lenifth extend ? 

10. I-'rom what place did Ed- 
ward hasten to take vengeance on 
the Scats ? 

18, What induced Wallace to 



14^ Who al^er thi« escaped ft 
hia confinemetA ia lAndon ? 

. crowned Ving o? Sco\\Bivi'i 
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How did Edward express his 
resentment ? 

What place did he appoint for 
the flenend meeting ? 

Under whose command did he 
detach a body of forces into Scot- 
land? 

What success did he obtain ? 



What did Edward expect to 

find on entering Scotland ? [ed ? 

How was his anger disappoint- 

What put an end to the tears of 

the Scotch ? [did this happen ? 

Where, and from what cause. 

In what year of his age and 

reign did he die ? 



' Remarkable Events, Dates, S^c, 

Edward the First, son of Henry the Third, was bom A. D. 1239 
•i^-began to reign Nov. 16, 1272 — ^reigned 34 years, 7 months, and 21 
days— died July 7, 1307, aged 68 — ^buried at Westminster. 

His first wife was Eleanor, of Castile ; after her death he married 
Maraarety sister of Philip, king of France. 

Eleanor had four sons ; but £dward, who succeeded his father, was 
tlie only one who survived him. She had also eleven daughters, of 
whom onlv four survived ; Joan, married first to the earl of Glou- 
cester, and on his death to Ralph de Monthermer ; Marfnret, married 
to John, duke of Brabant ; Enzabeth, married first to John, of Hol- 
land, and afterwards to the earl of Hereford ; and Mary, a nun at 
Ambiesbury. 

Margaret had two sons ; Thomas, created earl of Norfolk and ma- 
readiaTof Enghmd ; and Edmond, created earl of Kent. She had one 
dftogfater, who died in infancy. 

Ijewdlyn, prince of Wales, slain in battle, and Wales finally an- 
nexed to the English crown, 1282. 

The crown of Scotland resigned into the hands of Edward, by 
&aiol,1296. 

Kevolt of Scotland under sir William Wallace, 1298. 

Battle of Falkirk, July 22, 1298. 

Wallace executed on Tower.hill, Aug. 1305. 

This king is justly called the English Justinian, from his having 
eonected, extended, and established laws, of which we still reap the 
advantage. 

In 1296, the famous mercantile Society, called the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, was first formed ; its object was the improvement of the 
wooUen manufitcture, and the selling of the cloth abroad. 
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SECTION- XXI. 

1. Edward was in the 
wenty- third year of his 
age when he succeeded 
his father, of 
figure, of a mild, 
position, and apparently 
ed to few vices. But he 
gave symptoms of his unfit 
utceed to so great 
is father ; he was rather fond 
of the enjoyment of his power, 
than of securing it ; and lulled 
by the flattery of his courtiers, be 
thought he had done enough for 
glory wjien he had accepted the 
crown. Instead therefore of prosecuting the war against 
Scotland, according to the injunctions he had received from 
his dying father, ne took no ateps to check the progrea 
of Bruce; his march into that country being ratlier a pro. 
cession of pageantrv than a warlike expedition. 

2, Weak monarcns are ever governed by favourites, and the 
first Edward placed his affections upon was Piers GavesUine, 
the son of a Gascon knight, who had been employed In the 
service of the late king. This young man was adorned with 
every accomplishment of peraon and mind, that was capable 
of creating affection ; but he was utterly destitute of those 
qualities of heart and understanding that serve to procure 
esteem. He was beautiful, witty, brave and active: bat 
then he was vicious, effeminate, debauched, and trifling. 
These werequalltiesentirelyadapted to thetasteoftheyouiw 
monarch, and he seemed to tliink no rewards equal to his 
deserts. Gavestone, on the other hand, intoxicated with his 

gjwer, became haughty and overbearing, and treated the 
ngliah nobility, from wliom it is probable hereceived marks 
of contempt, with scorn and derision, A conspiracy there- 
fore was soon formed against him, at the liead of which 
queen Isabella, and the earl of Lancaster, a nobleman of great 
power, were associated. 

3. It was easy to perceive, that a combination of the nobles, 
ti-Me the queen secretly assisted their 4ea\gs\s, -«i.M,\i be 

too powerful against the efforts of a. weak Vmg, an*, a ni&r 
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bvourite. The king, timid and wuvering, banish- 
ed him at their solicitiition, and recalled him soon at- , oig 
ler. This was sufficient to spread an alami over the 
^ whole kingdom ; all the great barons flew to arms ; and the 
1 earl of Lancaster put himself at tile head of this irresistible 
confederacy. The unhappy Edward, instead of attempting 
^ to make resistance, sought only for safety ; ever happy in the 
L company of his favourite, he embarked at Tynemouth, and 
Viail«ti witli him to Scarborough, irhere he left Gaveatone, as 
P in a place of safety ; and then went back to York himself, ei- 
f flier to raise an army to oppose his enemies ; or, by his pre- 
l' lence, to allay their animosity. In the meantime, Gave- 
j stone was besieged in Scarborough by the earl of Pembroke; 
j and had the garrison been sufficiently supplied with provi- 
I aions, that place would have been impregnable. But Gave- 
I stone, sensible of the bad condition ot the garrison, took the 
1 earliest opportuni^ to oifer terms of capitulation. He stipu- 
:| latecl, that he should remain in Pembroke's hands as a prisoner 
'{ for two months ; and tliat endeavours should be used, in 
' the meantime, for a general accommodation. But Pembroke 
ij bad no intention that he should escape so easily ; he ordered 
1 him to be conducted to the castle of Deddington, near Ban- 
' bury, where, on pretence of other business, he lefl him with 
i'. s feeble guard, which the earl of Warwick having notice ot^ 
I he attacked the castle in which the unfortunate Gavestone waa 
I eestSited, and quickly made himself master of his person. 
' The earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel, were soon 
aiiprized of Warwick's success, and informed that their com- 
mon enemy was now in custody in Warwick castle. Tliither, 
therefore, tliey hastened witli the utmost cspedition, to hold 
a consultation upon the fate of their prisoner. This was of 
no long continuance; they unanimously resolved to put him 
to death, as an enemy to the kingdom, and gave him 
fio time to pi-epare for his execution. Tliey instantly , ,j , «' 
hadbimconveyedtoaplacecoIledBlucklow-hill, where ' ' 
a Welsh executioner, provided for tliat purpose, severed his 
head ^m his body. 

4. To add to Eaward's misfortunes, he soon al^er suffered a 
moat signal defeat from the Scotch army under Bruce, near 
Bannockburn, and this drove bim once more to seek tor re- 
lief in some favourite's company. The name of this new tk' 
vourite was Hugh de Spenser, a young man of a noble En- 
glish fiimily, of some merit, and very engaging accomplish- 
msnts. His &ther was a person oC & much muTe t^vma^JM 
character ihun the son : he was venerab\e fot \vS.a ■^ ea.T%, '^o^ 
reelected through life for his wisdom, hia \Eio\tt, a-Vi^Vv^'-slj 
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tegrity. But these excellent qualities were all dlniinMM 
nnd vilified from the moment he and his son began tO shM 
the king's favour, who even dispossessed some lords unjusfl 
of their estates, in order to accumulate them upon his «vfl9 
rite. This was a pretext the Icing's enemies had been lam 
seeking for; the earls of Lancaster and Hereford flewfl 
arms; sentence was procured from parliament of perpetd 
exile against the two Spensers, and a forfeiture of theu- £■ 
tunes and estates. The king, however, at last rousing frifl 
his lethargy, took the field in the defence of bis bdoM 
Spenser, and at the head of thirty thousand men pressed ffl 
earl of Lancaster so closely, that he had not time to coIM 
his forces together ; and flying frota one place to another, fl 
was at last stopped in hia way towards Scotland by Sir /m 
drew Harcla, and made prisoner. As he had formerly sbov 
little mercy to Gavestone, there was vety little extendedv 
him upon this occasion. He was condemned by a coifl 
martial ; and led, mounted on u lean horse, to an emjneifl 
near Pomfret, in circumstances of the greatest tnd^nn 
where be was beheaded by a Londoner. ■ 

5. A rebellion, thus crashed, served only to increase the {ffH 
and rapacity of young Spenser ; most of the forfeitures wd 
seized for hia use; and m bis promptitude to punish tfaefl 
linquents, he was found guilty of many acts of rapine and a 
justice. 1 

6. But be was now to oppose a more formidable enemyV 
queen Isabella, a cruel, haughty woman, who fled over'fl 
France, and refused to appear in England till .Spenser iM 
removed from the royal presence, and banished the kingddl 
By this reply she gained two very considerable advanfc(M| 
she became popular in England, where Spenser was untffl 
sally disliked ; and she had the pleasure of enjoying the ()(A 
pany of a young nobleman, whose name was Mortimer, a|N| 
whom she had lately placed her affections, and wbcnn fl 
indulged with all the familiarities that her criminal pand 
could confer. The queen's court now, tlierefore, becann 
sanctuary for all the malecontents wbo were banished wt 
own country, or who chose to come over. Accordingly, god 
afVer, accompanied by three thousand men at arms, she a 
out iWim Dort harbour, and landed safely without oppofl 
tion, on the coast of Suffolk. She no sooner appeared t« 
tliere seemed a general revolt in her favour ; and the unfornj 
nate king found the spirit of disloyalty was not confined % 
thecB "■ . . ... 

f Bristol, tinder xW conwooni cR'S 
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s Spenser ; but they mutinied against tlieir governor, and 

i uniortunate favourite wus delivered up, and condemned 

P^llie tumultuous barons to the most ignominious death. Hf| 

■ hanged an a gibbet in his armour, his body was cut 1||. 

IB itnd thrown tu the dogs, and his head was sent to V" 

', where it was set on a pole, and exposed to the ini 
e populace. 
p. Young Spenser, the unhappy son, did not long siu"...^^ 
nfotfaer; he was taken, with some others who Iiod tbUoweq 
p.Jbrtunes of the wretched king, in an obscure convent it^ 
md the merciless victors resolved to glut then: re^ 
n adding insult to cruelty. The queen had not 
I wait the formality of a trial ; but ordered him inimw 
idy to be led forth before the insulting populace, an^' 
d to take a savage pleasure in feasting her eyes with hix' 
laes. The gibbet erected for his execution was it Ay 
B tigh ; his head was sent to London, where the citia 
' ived it in brutal triumph, and fixed it on the bridge. 
^ other lurda also shared his fate ; all deserving pity inu 
1, had they nut themselves formerly justified the prcsenC 
tcanity by setting a cruel example. 

8. In the meantime the king, who hoped to find refuge i., 
Wales, was quickly discovered, and delivered up to his ad* 
versaries, who expressed their satisfaction in the grossness a£^ 
their treatment He was conducted to the capital, anudBt 
the insults and reproaches of the people, and confined in t' 
tower. A charge was soon after exhibited against him ; 
which no other crimes but his uicapacity to govern, his indo^ 
lence, his love of pleasure, and his being swayed by evil 
counsellors, were objected against him. His deposition wu ' 
quickly voted by parliament ; he was assigned a pension fat 
his supjmrt; his son Edward, a youth of fourteen, was fixed 
upon to succeed him, and the queen was appointed regent 
during the minority- 

9. The deposed monarch but a short time survived 
his misfortunes : he was sent from prison to prison, '^'..ni^ 
a wretched outcast, and the s|>ort of his inhuman 
keepers. He had been at first consigned to the custody of J 
the earl of Lancaster; but tliis nobleman showing some 
marks of respect and pityi he was taken out of his hands, and 
delivered over to lord Berkeley, Montravers, and Gournay, 
who were intnisted with the charge of guarding him month 
about. Whatever his treatment from lord Beriteley might 
have been, tlie other two seemed resolved that he 6\ui\iii exv- _ 
joy none oftAeconiibrCs of li/e, while in their cm^VoOl^- Tne^ 
practisetl every kind of indignity upon him, a& \i <h.ea ie%\^a 
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had been to accelerate his death by the bitterness of his si 
ings. Among other acta of brutal oppression, it is 
they shaved him for sport in the open fields, using w 
ft neighbouring ditch. He is said to liave borne his fon 
indignities with patience, but all fortitude foi^ook him v 
this occasion ; he looked upon his merciless insulters witl 
air of fallen majesty, and bursting into tears, exclsimed, I 
the time might coine, when he would be more decentiyjlt 
tended. Tliis, however, was but a vain expectation, 
jwrsecutors saw that his death might not arrive, evei 
every cruelty, till a revolution had been made in his 
they resolved to rid themselves of their fears, by dest 
him at once. Accordingly, his two keepers, Goum 
Montravers, came to Berkeley Castle, where Edward 
then confined ; and having concerted a method of putU 
him to death, witliout any external violence, they threw b 
on a bed, holdhig him down by a table, which they B 
placed over him. They then ran a horn pipe up his bodjiyl 
througll which they conveyed a red hot iron ; and thus bu 
his bowels, without disfiguring his body. By this cruel u 
fice they expected to have their crime concealed; but i 
horrid snrieke, which were heard at a distance &otn the O 
tie, gave a suspicion of the murder ; and the whole was si 
after divulged by the confession of one of the accompV 
Misfortunes like his must ever create pity : and a punishc 
BO dispmportionste to the sufferer's guilt, must wipe a 
even many of those taults of which Edward was nndoiibte 
culpable. 

Qae\tiiiiii Jar Examinatioa. 

1. Qesuribe Edward the Sec-[ 
und's B^, fi^re, and diapoiitian, 
at the tune ut' his accession. 

HoH> did lie fulfil lila fsthei'B 
last injunction ? 

!■ M hi;ni did he choose for his 
favourite ? 

For what qualities was he re- 
ninrkabte ? 

How did be treat the Ii^nglish 
nobility ? 

Whi. were »l the headaf a con. 
spiracy ajt^inat 

1. What was 



n this iM 



ts the king's conclucl 



Who put himself at the head of 
the secund contederacy agulnat 
Gareatune f 



ulatin^ ? 

Whither did Pembroke ( 

m to be cuuducted ? 

Whii attacked the castle 4 
tiKik him prisoner ? 

Uf whom was he conilemned'H 
deoth ? 

Where was he executed P 

4. What ad<le<t to E(' 
inialbrtunei ? (c 

What ncvf favourite (. 

What gave the earls of I, 
ter and Hercfucrt 0. pti;t 
iiig to arin« = 
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What dentence was procured i 7. Where was the younger 
ftom parliament against the two Spenser taken ? 



Spensers? 

How did the king prevent its 
execution ? 

What was done to the earl of 
Lancaster? 

. & How did young Spenser con- 
duct himself alter this rebellion ? 

tf. What more formidable ene- 
my was he now to oppose ? 

Where did she persist in staying 
tQl the Speusers should be remo- 
ved ? [army ? 

Where did she land with a rebel 

What garrison did the elder 
Spenser command ? 

To what death was he put by 
the mutinous barons ? 



In what manner was he execu- 
ted? 

8. NVliither was the king con- 
ducted ? 

What was settled by parlia- 
ment ? 

To whose custody was Edward 
first committed ? 

To whose care was he removed 
on account of the earPs lenity ? 

In what manner did they treat 
him? 

What determined his persecu- 
tors to destroy him at once ? 

Where was this murder perpe- 
trated? 

How was the crime divulged ? 



Remarkable Events, Dates, S^-c, 

Edward the Second, son of Edward the First, was born, A. D. 128i 
— bqgan to reign July 7, 1307 — reigned 10 ^ears, 6 nifonths, and 13 
days — ^murdered Jan. 25, 1327, aged 43 — ^buried at Gloucester. 

His wife was Isabella, dauffhter of Philip, king of France. 

His sons were Edward, wno succeeded liim ; and John, earl of 
Cornwall, who died young. 

His daughters were Jane, married to David Bruce, king of Scot- 
land ; and Eleanor, married to Reginald, count of Gueldres. 

Battle of Bannockbum, which fixed Kobert Bruce on the throne 
of Scotland, June 25, 1314. 

Thomas, earl of Lancaster, beheaded for rebellion, March 23, 1322. 

Deposition of the king voted by parliament, Jan. 13, 1327. 

England was afflicted with a grievous famine during several years 
of this reign. 

During these times it was usual for the princes and nobility to make 
settlements of their velvet beds and silk robes, in the same manner 
as of their estates. Thus, in the list of Gavestone's jewels and plate, 
we find some embroidered girdles, flowered shirts, and silk waistcoats. 

The hospitality of this age may be deduced from the following ac- 
count of the expenses of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, during the year 
1313 (not a year of famine.) For the pantry, buttery, and kitchen 
£3405 ; for three hundred and sixty-nine pipes of red wine, and two 
of white, £104, &c the whole £7309 ; that is, nearly £22(X)0. of our 
money ; and allowing for the cheapness of provisions, nearly £100000. 
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SECTION xxiu 



1. The parliament, by 
which young Edward . 
was raised to the throne 
during the life of his 
appointed twelve persons 
pnvy-cooncii, to direct the 
ations of government. 
mer, the queen's paramour, 
might naturally be set do> 
one of the members, artfully ci- 
eluded himself, under a pretendp 
ed show of moderation ; but at 
same time he secretly influ- 
enced all the measures that came 
under their deliberation. He 
caused the greatest of the royal revenues to be settled on the 
queen dowager, and he seldom took the trouble to consult tfae 
ministers of government in anypubljc undertaking. The king 
himself was so besieged by the favourite's creatures, that du 
access could be procured to him, and the whole sovere^ 
authority was shared between Mortimer and the queeh, who 
took no care to conceal her criminal attachment. 

8. At length, however, Edward was resolved to shake off an 
authority thut was odious to the nation, and particularly re- 
strictive upon him. But such was the power of the tuvou- 
rite, that it required as much precaution to overturn tiie 
usurper, as to establish the throne. The queen and Morti- 
mer nad for some time chosen the castle of Nottingham for 
the place of their residence ; it was strictly guarded, the 
gates locked every evening, and the keys carried to the queen. 
It was, therefore, agreed between tlie king and some of the 
barons, who secretly entered into his designs, to seize upon 
them in tiie fortress ; and for that purpose. Sir William Eland, 
the governor, was induced to admit them by a secret subter- 
raneous passage, which had been formerly contrived for an 
outlet, but was now hidden with rubbish, and known only 
one or two. It was by tilis, therefore, the noblemen in the 
king's interest entered the castle in the night ; and Mortimer, 
without having it in his power to make any resistance, wi 
seized in an apartment ailjoining tliat ol' the queen's. It hi 
in vain that she endeavoured to pTOlect Vvm -. m -swrn s 
treated them to spare her " genUt Mottimer ■" \\,ie 
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Eto her entreatiea, denied her that pity which sli 
refused to others. Her paramour was condemned by 
1^ parliameat, which was then sitting, without being peiv 
I nitted to make his defence, or even examining a witness 



► 



inst him. He was hanged on a gibbet at a place called 
Elmes, about a mile from London, where his body waa left 
hanging for two days after. The queen, who was certainly 
the most culpable, was shielded by the dignity of her situ^ 
tioii; she was only diaearded from all share of power, and 
coDlined for life to the castle of Risings, with a pension of 
three thousand pounds a year. From this confinement sh^ 
was never ^ler set free ; and though the king annually paid 
her a yisit ofdecentceremony, yet she found herself abandons 
ed to universal contempt and detestation ; and continued &u 

I above twenty-five years afer, a miserable monument cf 

; blighted ambition. 

3. In order still more to secure the people's affections, Ed» 
ward made a successful irruption into Scotland, in which. Eft' 
one battle fought at Hallidown-hill, above thirty thousand at" 
the Scotch were slain. Soon after he turned his arms againtt 
Frjmce, which was at that time particularly unfortunatSk 

i The tliree sons of Philip the Fair, in full parliament, . 
their wives of adultery ; and, in consequence of this 
tion, they were condemned and imprisoned for life. — Lewi* 
Hutin, successor to the crown of Trance, caused his wife to 
be strangled, and her lovers to be fiead alive. After his 
death, as he left only a daughter, his next brother, Philip 
the Tali, assumed the crown, in prejudice of the daughter; 
and vindicated his title by the salique law, which laid it down, 
that no female should succeed to the crown. Edward, how- 
ever, urged his pretensions, as being by his mother I sabella, 
who was daughter to Philip the Fair, and sister to the three 
last kings of France, rightful heir to the crown. But he first 
consulted his parliament, in a formal manner, on the propriety 
of the undertaking, obtained their a]iprobation, received « 
n supply of wool, which he intended to barter with the 
lings : and being attended with a body of English forceVtil 
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of his nobility, he sailed over into Flanders, big i 
his intended conquests. 

The first great advantage gained by the Enghsh, i 
hHval engagement on the coast of Flanders, in which the I 
French lost two hundred and tliirty ships, and had thirty I 
thousand of their seamen, and two of their admirals slain. J 
The intelligence of Edward's landing, a.vid\.\\ei^N«%\»!iAa&. i 
' by his troops, who dispersed l\\eTOse\NK« &vw ■&« 
ce of the country, soon spreud im\vers;AcmM*«f>'^'^'^*^ 
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through tlie French court. Caen was taken and ptnnderedH 
the tlnglisli without mercy ; tlie villages snd towns, e^ 
to Paris, shared the same fete; and the French had nc 
resource but that of breaking down their bridges, to ai 
putting a stop to the invader's career. Philip, then k 
France, was not idle in making preparations to repress fl 
enemy. He had stationed one of his generals, Godranard 
Faye, with an army on the opposite aide of the river Sonuq 
over which Edward was to pass; while he himself, at^l 
bead of a hundred tliouaand fighting men, advanced to g: 
the English battle. 

6. As both armies hud for some time been in eight of ea 
other, nothing was so eagerly expected on each side a 
battle ; and although the forces were extremely disp 
tioned, the English amounting only to thirty tliousand, t 
French to an hundred and twenty thousand, yet Edward i) 
solved to indulge the impetuosi^ of his troops, and put w 
to the Iiazard of a battle. He accordingly chose his grown! ' 
with advantage near the village of Creasy, and there deter- 
mined to await with tranquillity the shock of the enemy. He 
drew up liis men on a gentle ascent, and divided them into 
three lines. The first was commanded by tlie young prince 
of Wales ; the second was conducted by the earls oi' Xor- 
thampton and Arundel; and the tliird, which was kept aaa 
body of reserve, was headed by the king in person. 

7- On the other side, Phihp, impelled by resentment, ■ 
confident of bis numbers, was mure solicitous in bringing < 
enemy to an engagement than prudent in taking measures fl 
its success. Heledonhisarmy ill three bodiesoppositetli 
of the English. The first line consisted of fifteen thoon 
Genoese cross-bow-men ; the second body was led by tl 
king of France's brother, and he himself was at the head^ 
the third. 

Qiieiiioru fur Examination 

1. What waa appainteil liy tbe 

Earliament tlial had raised j'oiing 
:dwaril tu tbe CbrDtie ? 
Who rrally piHiessed the royal 



luthoritj ? 



w did the nublemen gaiu ad- 



Whoni did they seize in spite of 

e queen's entreaties f 

^Vllat punishmeut was inl 

What was done with the quee 



lonf; did she live in 
finemen t F 

3. What success did Edi 
gain in Scotland ■ 

Against what country did 
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On what grounds did Edward 
iband his cudm to the French 
down? ^ ^ [tain? 

'Whose approbation did he ob- 

What did ne receive from them? 

4. What was the first advantage 
guned by the English ? 

& Where did tnis intelligence 
cause great alarm ? 

What places were taken and 
^plundered by the English ? 



What steps did Philip take to 
repel the invaders ? 

6. To what did the forces of 
each army amount ? 

Where did Edward await the 
enemy's attack ? 

By whom were the three divi- 
sions of his army commanded ? 

What disposition did Philip 
make of his forces ? 



SECTION XXIII. 



8. About three in the afternoon^ the famous battle a ^k 
of Cressy began^ by the French king's ordering ^g ' 
the Genoese archers to charge; but they were 
8o fatigued with their march^ that they cried out for a lit- ' 
tie rest before they should engage. The count Alencon, 
being informed of their petition^ rode up and reviled them 
as cowards^^ commanding them to begin the onset without 
delay. Their reluctance to begin was still more increased 
by a heavy shower which fell at that instant^ and relaxed 
^eir bow-strings ; so that the discharge they made produ- 
ced but very little effect. On the other hand^ the English 
archers^ who had kept their bows in cases^ and were fa- 
voured by a sudden gleam of sunshine^ that rather dazzled 
the enemy, let fly their arrows so thick, and witli such 
good aim, that nothing was to be seen among the Genoese 
but hurry, terror, and dismay. The young prince of Wales 
had presence of mind to take advantage of their confusion, 
and to lead on his line to the charge. The French cavalry, 
however, commanded by the count Alen^on, wheeling round, 
sustained the combat, and began to hem the English in. 
The earls of Arundel and Northampton now came to assist 
the prince, who appeared foremost in the very shock ; and 
wherever he appeared turning the fortune of the day. The 
thickest of the battle was now gathered round him, and the 
valour of a boy filled even veterans with astonishment ; but 
their surprise at his courage could not give way to their fears 
for his safety. Being apprehensive that some mischance 
might happen to him in the end, an officer was despatched to 
the king, desiring tliat succours miglit be sent to the prince's 
relief. Edward, who had all this time, with great tranquil- 
lity, viewed the engagement from a windmill, demanded, 
with seeming deliberation, if his son were dead ; but being 
answered that he still lived, and was giving as\m\^\xv^\w- 
stances of valour; ^^ Then tell my generals" crve^ ^^"fc Vvcv^, 
^^that be shall have no assistance from me ; t\ve\voivowc o^ \5plns» 
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day sliall be his, let him show himself worthy the profession 
of arms, ami let him be indebted to his own merit alone lor 
victory." This speech bt^ingreportctt to the prince, andhtsil- 
tendants, it inspired tJiem with new courage; they made a 
fresh attack upon tlie French cavalry, and count Alen^on, 
their bravest commander, was slain. This was the begin- 
ning of their total overthrow ; the French being now with- 
out a competent leader, were thrown into confusion ; their 
whole army took to flight, and were put to the sword by the | 
pursuers without mercy, till night stopped the carnage. Nev- ' 
er WHS a victory more seasonable, or less bloody to the En- 
glish than this. Notwithstanding the great slaughter of the 
enemy, the conquerors lost but one esquire, three knights, 
and a few of inferior rank. 

9. But this victory was attended with still more substandai 
advantages ; tor Fdward, as moderate in conquest as prudent 
in his methods to obtain it, resolved to secure an easy 
trance into France for the future. Witli this view he 
aiege to Calais, that was then defended by John de Vi 
an experienced commander, and supplied with every 
necessary for defence. These operations, though slow, 
at length successful. It was in vain that the governor . 
a nob^ defence, that he excluded nil the useless mouths 
the city, which Edward generously permitted to pass, 
ward resolved to reduce it by famme, and it was at L 
taken, after a twelvemonth's siege, the defendants Iui 
been reduced to tlie last extremity. He resolved to 
the obstinacy of the townsmen, by the death of six 
most considerable citizens, who oflered themselves with n 
round their necks, to satiate his indignation ; but he s 
their lives at the intercession of the queen. 

10, While Edward was reaping victories upon the confined 
the Scotch, ever willing to embrace a favourable opporti 

of rapine and revenge, mvaded the frontiers with a 

army, headed by David Bruce, their king. This u ^ . . _ 
invasion, at such a juncture, idarmetl the English, but « 
not capable of intimidating them. Lionel, Edward's — 
whu was left guardian uf England during his father's abse 
was yet too young to take upon him the command of an an 
but the victories on the continent seemed to inspire t 
women with valour : Philippa, Edward's queen, took u^ 
her the conduct of the field, and prepared to repulse tl 
enemy in person. Accordingly, liaving made lord Pet 

general under her, she met tlie Scotch at a place Ci " 
*■ ^ Nevil's Cross, near Durham, and offered ther ' 
J 340. j^g Scotch kmg was no leas im'pat.vewX. «> e^s 
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imagined that he might obtain an easj- victory against undis- 
ciplined tnwpa, and headed by a woman. But he was mis- 
erably deceived. His army was quichly routed and driven 
from the field. Fifteen thousand of his men were cut ta 
'pieces ; and he himself, with many of his noblea and knights, 
■were taken prisoners, and carried in triumph to London, 

11. A victory gained by the Black PrincenearPoictiersfoU 
Ipwed not long atler, in which John, king of France, was taken 
" " md led in irimnph through London, amidst an 
incourse of spectators. Two kings prisoners in the 
R court, and at the same time, were considered as glori- 
" idievements ; but all that England gained by them was 
^lory. Whatever was won in France, with all the dan- 
f war, and the expense of preparation, was sucfessively, 
■ a manner silently lost, without the mortification of a 

i The English, by their frequent supplies, had been quite 
msted, and were unable to continue an army in the field. 

'Charles, who had succeeded his father, John, who died a 
prisoner in tlie Savoy, on the other hand, cautiously forbore 
coming to any decisive engagement ; but was contented to let 
his enemies waste their strength in attempts to plunder a for- 
tified country. When they were tired, he then was sure to 
sally forth, and possess himself of such places as they were 
not strong enough to defend. He first fell upon Ponthieu ; 
the citizens of Abbeville opened their gates to him ; tliose of, 

'' St. Vatois, Itue, and Crotoy, imitated the eiiample ; and tlie 
whole country was, in a little time, reduced to total submis< 

vaded by his generals witli equal success ; while the Black 
Prince, destitute of supplies from England, and wasted by a 
cruel and consumptive disorder, was obliged to return to his 
native country, leaving the alfaira of the south of France in a 
most desperate condition. 

1 3, But what of all other things served to gloom the latter 
part of this splendid reign, was me approaching death of the 
Black Prince.whose constitution showwl but too manifestly the 
symptoms of a speedy dissolution. This valiant and accom- 
plished prince died in the forty-sixth year of his age, leaving 
behind him a character without a single blemish ; and a de- 
gree of sorrow among the people that time could scarcely al- 

14. The king was most sensibly affected with tlieloss of his 
»on, and tried every art to allay his uneaameaa. We "temi^ 
ved himself entirely from the duties and butdcna rf livft ^jaSuft^ 

andle/ihis kingdom to be plundered by a eeX, o? tw^wivi ~ 
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ministers. He did not survive the consequent^i of hub 
ixiutluct ; but [lied about & year &fter the prince, at Sheen^ 
Surrey, di^^rted b)- all his courtiers, even by those vhu h 
grown rich by his bounty. He expired in the sixty-sixth y« 
of his age, snd fiftj'-first of his reign, 1377; a prince m 
admired than beloved by his subjects ; and more an object 
their applause than their sorrow. 
^ P 15. It was in this reign thatthe order of the Gm 
1340 ^"^ instituted ; the number was to consist of twal 
four persons beside the king. A story prevails, 1 
unsupported by any ancient authority, that the countesi 
Salisbury, at a ball, liappening to drop her garter, the '"° 
took it up, and presented it to her with these words, " . 
soil qui mal y peiise ;" Evil be to him that evil thinks, 
accident, it is said, gave rise to the order and the motto. 
l6. Edward left many children by his queen PhUipj 
Hainuult ; his eldest son, the Black Prince, died before 
but he left a sun, named llicbard, who succeeded to 
throne. 



Qiieatioiii Jor Ejeamina 



8. Wben was the famoua battle 
of Cresajr begun ? 

Whose vaHijr, in the course of 
the action, filleil every one vriLli 
astonishment ? 

What was Edward's reply on 
hearing of hia son'a bravery and 

AVhose death threw the French 

How long did Che li^nglish COQ. 
linue the pursuit ? 
What toss was sustiLined by the 



Whom (lid Ell ward spare at the 
intercession of the noecn ? 

10. Who invaded England du. 
rins Edward's abseniie ? 

Who undertuok to repulse the 
enemy in person ? 

Where did sbe gain a complete 
victory ? [lo London? 

Wlwio did dwCTPjii ' 



by the Black Prince ? 

What two kings were 
ut the same time at th 



fVho had succeeded Johir 
the French throne? 

What Diode of war&re did 
adopt ? 

what places opened their ff 

What compelled the Bl 
Prince to return lo EngUiidf 

13. What event soon aft«« 
sed universal sorrow ? 

H. How long did thekiiw' 
Vive his son ? ^ 

Where, and in wliat vear of 
age and reign, did he die ? 

15. What was instituted ia 



have given rise to it? 

16. On whom did the cmn 
volve by Edward's death ? 
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Remarkable Events, Dates, S^c, 

■^ Edward the Third, son of Edward the Second, was horn A. D. 1312 
— b^^an to reign Jan. 25, 1327 — ^reigned 50 years^ 4 months, and 27 
jSays— ^ied June 21, 1377, aged 65—4)uried at Westminster. 

^1118 wife was Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland and 
ainault. 

His sons were Kdward, called the Black Prince, from the colour of 
bis armour, who died before his &ther ; Lionel, duke of Clarence ; 
iJfllin of Gaunt, (so called from Ghent, the place of his birth) created 

~ie of JLancaster ; Edmond, afterwards created duke of York ; and 

lomas, afterwards duke of Gloucester. 

His daughters were, Isabella, married to Ingelram de Cloucj, earl 

^ 3Bedfbrd; ?oan, married to Alphonso, king of Castile; Mary, 

irried to John de Mountfort, duke of Brittany ; and Margaret, 
kwrried to John Hastings, earl of Pembroke. 

Victory gained over the Scotch at Halidown-hill, July 19, 1333. 

Battle or Cressy, Aug. 25,1346. — The present crest of the prince of 
'Wales, consisting of three ostrich feathers, with the German motto, 
Jeft ^eny I terve^ was adopted in memory of the battle of Cress^r ; l)e- 
naa that of the blind king of Bohemia, whose body was found in the 

I>efeat of David Bruce, by Philippa, at Nevil*8 Cross, near Dur- 
hai% Oct. 17, 1346. 

Calais surrendered to Edward Aug. 4, 1347. 

A third of the people of England swept away by the plague, 1349. 

Battle of Poictiers, Sept. 19, 1356. 

Death of Edward the Black Prince, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, June 8, 1376. 

One of the most popular acts of this prince was the statute passed 
in the twenty.fiflh year of his reign, for limiting the cases of high 
treason. 

To show the state of the police at this period, the king of Cyprus, 
who paid a visit to England, was robbed and stripped on uie highway, 
with all his retinue. 

The first toll we read of for mending the highways, was imposed in 
this reign ; it was for repairing the road between St. Giles's and 
Temple-Bar. 

Windsor castle was built by this king. 

In the latter end of this reign, John Wickliffe, a secular priest, 
educated at Oxford, began to preach the doctrines of the Reformation. 
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RICHARD n. 



1. RtcHAnD II. was but 
eleven years old when - 
he came to the throne 
of his grandfatlier, and fou 
the people discontented 
poor, and the nobles proud m 
rebellious. As he was a r 
, the government ^ 
ill the hands of his three i^ 
I, the dukes of Lonca 
York, and Gloucester; and] 
the late king had left the k 
dom involved in many d 
ous and expensive wars, 
demanded large and consb 
supplies, the murmurs of the people increased in pn^oiti 
The expenses of armaments to face the enemy on every rf 
and a want of economy in the administration, entirely 
hausted the treasury ; imd a new tax of three groats on every 
person above fifteen, was granted by parliament aa a supply. 
The indignation of the people had been fur some time in- 
creasing; but a taic so unequitable, in which the rich paid 
no more than the poor, kindled the resentment of the latter 
into a flame. It began in Essex, where a report was indu»- ^ 
triously spread, that the peasants were to be destroyed, tl 
houses burned, and their farms plundered. A' 
well known by the name of Wat Tyler, was the first who q 
cited them to arms. The tas-gatherers coming to this n 
house while he was at work, demanded payment for t: 
daughter, which he refused, alleging she was under the age 
mentioned in the acL One of the brutal collectors insisted 
on her being a full grown woman, and immediately attempt- 
ed a very indecent proof of his assertion. TJiis provoked the 
father to such a degree, that he instantly struck him dead with 
a blow of his hammer. The standers-by applauded his spirit, 
and, one and all, resolved to defend his conduct. He was 
considered as a champion in the cause, and appointed the 
leader and spokesman of the people. It is easy to imagine 
the disorders committed by this tumultuous rabble : the 
whole neighbourhood rose in arms ; they burnt and plunder- 
"^ wherever they came, and revenged upon their former mas- 
all those insults which they had long sustained with im- 
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mnity. As the discontent was general, the insurgents in- 
in proportion as they approached the capital. The' 
an propagated itself into Kent, Hertfordshire, Surrey, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. They 
found to amount lo above an hundred thousand men by 
time they were arrived at Blackheath. At the head of 
Tty of these was Wat Tyler, who led his men intd 
ield, where he was met by the king, who invited him 
conference, under a pretence of hearing and redressing 
ievances. Tyler, ordering his companions to retire till 
luld give them a signal, boldly ventured to meet the 
in the midst of his retinue, and accordingly began the. 
rence. The demands of this demagogue are censured 
the historians of the times, as insolent and extravagant ; 
yet nothing can be more just than those they havede- 
d for him. He required that all slaves should be set 
that all commonages should be open to the poor as well 
h; and that a general pardon should be passed for the 
lutrages. Whilst he made these demands, he now and 
lifted up his sword in a menacing manner; which instn 
[mce so raised the indignation of William Walworth, then 
mayor of London, attending on the king, that, without coib- 
sidenng tlie danger to whicli he esposed his majesty, he stun< 
ned Tyler with a blow of his mace; while one of the king's 
knights, ridinc up, despatched him with his sword. The 
mutineers, seemg their leader fall, prepared themselves to 
take revenge; and their bows were now bent for execution, 
when Richard, though not yet quite sixteen years of age, 
rode up to the rebels, and, with admirable presence of mind, 
cried out, "What, my people, will you then kill your king? 
be not concerned for the loss of your leader; I myself will 
now be your general ; follow me into the field, and you shall 
have whatever you desire." The awed multitude immediate- 

a' desisted ; they followed the king, as if mechanically, into 
e field, and there he grunted them the same charter that he 
had before given to their companions, but which he soon af- 
ter revoked in parliament. 

2. Hitherto the king had acted under the control of the re- 
cency, who did all they could devise to abridge his power; 
however, in an extraordinary council of the nobihty, assem- 
bled after Easter, he, to the astonishment of all present, de- 
sired to know his age ; and, being told that he was turned i^ 
two-and-twenty, he alleged, that it was time then for hinv 
to govern without help; and that there -was no Teaaim^W.\ift 
thouM be deprived ot those rights which the TtveajveA o'i^Bi 
aabjecta enjnyed. 
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3. Being tliusktl at liberty to conduct the buaina 
1 osn f>f government at itiscretion, it quickly appeared tbil 
' ' he wanted those arts that are usual]; found to procim 
a lasting respect; he was fond of luxurious pleasures '" 
idle ostentation ; he admitted the meanest raiikg to his f 
iarity ;- and his conversation was not adapted to impress 
with a reverence for his morals or abdities. Tlw ci 
shown to the dukp of Gloucester, who, upon slight sns] 
was sent to confinement in C^is, and there murdi 
prison, with some other acts equally arbitrary, did not £i 
mcrease those animosities whtcn had already taken deep 
in the kingdom. The aggrandizement of some new favoi 
eontributetl still more to make the king odious ; but t4 
beseemed resolved, by all his actions, to set his sul_ 
against him, it was accident that gave the occasion fin 
overthrow. The earl of Hereford appeared in p 
and accused the duke of Norfolk of having spoken 
words against his majesty in a private conversation. 
denied the charge, gave Hereford the he, and offered to proi^ 
his innocence by single combat. As proofs were wanting fi» 
legal trial, the lords readily acquiesced in that mode of det^- 
mination ; the time and place were appointed ; and the whole 
nation waited with anxious suspense for the event. At length 
the day arrived on which this duel was to be fought, and the 
champions having just begun their career, the king stopped 
the combat, and ordered both the combatants to leave the 
kingdom. The duke of Norfolk he banished for life, but the 
earl of Hereford only for ten years. Thus the one was con- 
demned to exile without being charged with any offc-nce, and 
the other without being convicted of any crime. The duke of 
Norfolk was overwhelmed with grief and despondence at the 
judgment awarded against liirn ; he retired to Venice, where, 
in a little time after, he died of a broken heart. Hereford'* 
behaviour on this occasion was resigned and submissive, 
which so pleased the king, that he consented to shorten the 
date of his banishment four years ; and he also granted him 
letters patent, insuring him Ae enjoyment of any inheritance 
which should fall to him during his absence ; but upon the 
death of his father, the duke of Lancaster, which happened 
shortly after, Kichard revoked those letters, and retained the 
possession of the Lancaster estate to himself. 

1. HowoldwaiiRichard nheii hei What nctr tux n-as ii 
aaceniierthiBgrundiatlier'allironef theparliametil? 

U'lia were incested with lhe\ Wbal taMaaA \.\ie iliac 

(t during his minority i' »ho»( iwetf "m ¥.«scs.'» 
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lo first excited the people U 



3 ilid tlie ii 



1 



p what c 

.. number of Insurgents v 
Jiled at Ulackheath ? i 

e had Wat Tjler a con-i 
. iritli the Ling ? 
lat did be demand ? 
lo struck iim witb hia mace ? 
done by one of the 
knights ? 
- — the conduct of the 



Wbal 



n this 01 

at did Richard grant the 
. idtitude? 

> 2> tJnJeT whose control had the 
tins bitberCo acted ? 
What did he desire to know 

nl orthe nobititj? 
What did he allege on being 
' " ■ IS two-and-twenty " 



h>8 

By whom was the combat pre- 
vented ? 

What sentence did Richard paw 
each of the noblemen ? 

What etfect had this severity on 
the duke of Norfolk? 

What waa Hereford's be)w> 

What 



4, Such complicated injuries gerved to inflame the resent- 
ment of Hereford against the king ; and although he had 
hitherto concealed it, he now set no ^unds to his indignation, 
but even conqeived a desire of dethroning # person who had 
shownhimself so unworthy of power. Indeed, no man could 
be better qualified for an enterprise of this nature than the earl 
of Hereford : he was cool, cautious, discerning, and resolute. 
He had served with distinction against tlie infidels of Lithua* 
Dia ; and he had tlius joinetl to his other merits those of pietr 
and valour. He was stiniulated by private injuries ; and had 
alliances and fortune sudicient to give weight to his measurei. 
He only waited the absence of the king fi-om England to put 
his schemes in execution ; and Richard's going o\'er into Ire- 
land to quell an insurrection there, was the opportunity he 
long had looked for. 

5. Accordingly he instantly embarked at Nantz, with a 
retinue of sixty persons, in tlktee small vessels, and landed at 
Havenspur in Yorkshire. The earl of Northumberland, whp* 
bad long been a malecontent, together with Henry Percy, ha 
son, who, from his ardent valour, was sumamcd HtAs^AM , "ini-. T 
mediately joined hun with their forces. After tVyiaywvdfcvwcv, 

e of people coming to list uhdet teaXioHnw -«aa 
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so great, that in a few clays hia array amounted to threescore 
thousand men, "^ 

6. Whilst these tilings were transacting in England, I 
ard continued in Ireland in perfect security. Contrary wii 
for three weeks lofifether, prevented his receiving any n 
of the rebellion which was begun in his native dorainit 
wherefore, upon landing at Milford-haven with a bod} 
twenty thousand men, he saw himself in a dreadful aitiut 
in the midst of an enraged people, without any frieni 
wliom to rely ; and forsaken by those who, in the sun 
of his power, had only contributed to fan his follies- 
little army gradually began to desert him, till at last he foi 
that he had not above six thousand men who followi 
standard. Thus, not knowing-whom to trust, or whei 
turn, he saw no other hopes of safety, but to tlirow 
self upon the generosity of hia enemy, and to gain from 
what he could not obtain by arms. He, therefore, sent F 
ford word, that he was ready to submit to whatever terma. 
thought proper to prescribe, and that he earnestly desira 
conference. For this purpose, the earl appointed him i 
meet at a castle within about ten miles of Cnester, wherel 
came the next day with his whole army. Richard, who f 
day before bad been brought thither by the earl of Northia 
berland, descrying his rival's approach from the walls, i 
down to receive him ; while Hereford, after some ceron 
entered the castle in confplete armour, only his head 4 
bare, in compliment to the fallen king. Richard t 
him with that open air for which he had been remi 
and kindly bade him welcome. " My lord, the king," 
ed the earl, with a cool respectful bow, " I am come 
tlian you appointed, because your people say, that for <t 
and-twenty years you have governed with rigour and int 
cretion. They are very ill satisfied with your conduct ; t 
if it please God, I will help you to govern them better for J 

7. To this declaration the king made no other answer, fi 
" Fair cousin, since it pleases you, it pleases us likewise^ 

8. But Hereford's haughty answer was not the only nu 
fication the unfortunate Richard was to endure. After a d 
conversation, with some of the king's attendants, HeT_. 
ordered the king's horses to be brought out of the stable; . 
two wretched animals being produced, Richard was pla_ 
upon one, and his favourite, the earl of Salisbury, upon t 
other. In this mean equipage they rode to Chester, and w 
conveyed to the castle with a great noise of trumpets, i 
through a vast concourse of people, who were no way mat 
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at the sight In this manner he was led triumphantly along, 
from town to town^ amidst multituden, who scofTed at him 
and extolled his rival. Long live the good duke of Lancas- 
^ter, our deliverer ! was the general cry ; but as for the king, 
Q use the pathetic words of the poet, " None cried 0(kI bless 
"^n." Thus, after repeated indignities, lie was confined a 
)se prisoner in the tower ; there, if possible, to undergo a 
[.itill greater variety of studied insolence, and flagrant con- 
ipt. The wretched monarch, humbleci in this manner, be- 
to lose the pride of a king with the splendours of n>yalty, 
his spirits sunk to his circumstances. There was no great 
tculty, therefore, in inducing him to sign a deed, by M'hich 
renounced his crown, as being unqualified for governing 
le kingdom. Upon this resignation Hereford founded his 
rincipal claim; but willing to fortify his pretensions with 
rery appearance of justice, ne called a parliament, which was 
iddy brought to approve and confirm his claims. A frivo* 
IS charge of thirty-three articles was drawn up, and found 
valid against the king ; upon which he was solemnly depo« 
sed, and the earl of Hereford elected in his stead, by the title 
of Henry the IVth. Thus began the contest between the 
houses of York and Lancaster ; which, for several years after, 
deluged the kingdom with blood ; and yet, in the end, con- 
tributed to settle and confirm the constitution. 

9. When Richard was deposed, the earl of Northumberland 
made a motion in the house of peers, demanding the advice 
of parliament, with regard to the future treatment of the 
deposed king. To this they replied, that he should be im- 
prisoned in some secure place, where his friends and partisans 
should not be able to find him. This was accordingly put in 
practice ; but while he still continued alive, the usurper could 
not remain in safety. Indeed some conspiracies and commo- 
tioQs^ which followed soon after, induced Henry to wish for 
Richard's death ; in consequence of which one of those assas- 
sins that are found in every court ready to commit the most 
horrid crimes for reward, went down to the place of this un- 
fortunate monarch's confinement, in the castle of Pomfret, and 
with eight of his followers, rushed into his apartment. The 
kbg, concluding their design was to take away his life, resol- 
ved not to fall unrevenged, but to sell it as dearly as he could ; 
wherefore, wresting a pole-axe from one of the murderers, he 
80011 laid four of their number dead at his feet But he was 
at length overpowered, and struck dead with a blow of a pole- 
axe; although some assert that he was starved in prison. 
Thus died the unfortunate Richard, in the thirty-fourdi yeac 
of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. Tbo\xg)^\a^ 
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conducted to Chester ? 

What was the senend 
the towns throu^ which 
was led? 



conduct was bkineable, yet the punishment he suffered tras 
llpreater than his offences ; and in the end his sufierings made 
more converts to his family and cause^ than ever his most 
meritorious actions could have procured them. He left nvj 
|>o.stcrity, eitlier legitimate or otherwise. . 

Qiiegiions for Examination. 

4. What design did IIereford*st 7. What was the kins's nfij\ 
resentment against the king lead! 8. In what mean equip 
him to conceive ? I Richard and the earl of i 

How wEd he peculiarly fitted 
for such an enterprise ? 

What gave him the opportunity 
ho had long looked for ? 

A. In what iiart of England did! Where was he at length «■•] 
llerot'onl land » Ijoined ? i tined ? ( 

U\ what two noblemen was he. \Miat deed was he cmIt 
(t. lU^w long was it before the cedjosign? 
r.o^ s ot this rebellion reached ' 
Uv.l ? 

In «ha: siiviativ^n divl Kichird What contest was thushegun? 
tirxi Iv.n^.s^^U' on landing at Mil- 9. How was the deposednf 
l>t\l J^*^ en f " tre«ced ? 

Whr. «orvl ^v.x* he ^r:«i :*. :u\>»- WLit induced Henrr to wiik 
3a;» ^* s\",\l Hcrx"':V*\: • :".r Ki^Lini's death ? 

V\>A', ^U.v .:'..■. HcrctVri ir^ Wl-^; irj^ the cotiMquence? 
'jV*'*, ^'■. ;>.o :*.NX'V:\c * '^V'r^fre wxs the kisg then cm- 

\N' cjkN;v ' ^^"^j.: r«sscicoe w^s made by 



Ire- What was finallj settled br I 
parliament ? 






N % <\';Vn: 
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1. Henhy soon found 
that the throne of an ,1 ' 
usurper is but a bed of '^^^■ 
thorns. Such violent a 
ties broke out among the barons 
in the first session of his parlio' 
ment, that forty cliallengea v 
giveti and received, and forty 
j^untlets thrown do wn as pledges 
of the sincerity of their resent- 
ment. But though these com- 
motions were seemingly sup- 
pressed by his moderation tor 
that time, yet one conspiracy 
detected in the formation. 



i4oa. 



It after another, and v 

, punished in the field. 

t formed against him by the earl of Northum- 
lierland was the most formidable. It was in a skir- 
mieh between the Scotch and English, that Archibald, 
earl of Douglas, with many of the Scotch nobili^, were ta- 
ken prisoners by the earl of Northumberlandj and carried to 
Alnwick castle. When Henry received intelligence of this 
victory, he sent tlie earl orders not to ransom liia prisoners, as 
he intended to detain them, in order to increase his demands, 
in making peace with Scotland. This message was highly 
resented by the eart of Northumberland, who, by the laws o£ 
war that prevailed in that age, had a right to vxe ransom of 
all such as he had taken in battle. The command was still 
more irksome, as he considered the king as his debtor botl) 
for security and his crown. Accordingly, stung with tliis 
auf^Msed injury, he resolved to overturn a throne which he 
had the chief hand in establishing. A scheme was laid, in 
which the Scotch and Welsh were to unite their forces, and 
to assist Northumberland in elevating Mortimer, as the true 
heir to the crown of England. When all things were prepa- 
red for the intended insurrection, the earl had the mortifies 
tion to find himself unable to lead on the troops, being seized 
with a midden illness at Berwick. But the want of his pre- 
senee was well supplied by his son, Harry Perc^ , aaTaaMiei. 
Hotspur, who took the command of the troops, ajiA "En.MA«A 
than towerdg Shrewnbury, in order to jom\\\s taxce* "«>-'iv 
those of Glendour, a Welsh cliieftain, who some \:\m.e\>^we 
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had been excliBiigeri from prison, and had now advanced wiih 
his forces as &r as Shropahtre. Upon the junction of these 
two armies, they published a manifesto, which aggravatal 
their real arievancea, and invented more. In the meanl' 
Henry, who had received no intelHgence of their designs, 
at Hrst greatly surprised at the Dews of this rebellioD. 
fortune seemed to befriend him on this occasion; he 
small nnny in readiness, which he intended aj^aii 
andj knowing the importance of despatch against sut^ 
enemies, he instantly hurried down to Shrewsbury, tihat' 
might give the rebels battle. 

3. Upon the approach of the two armies, both sides 

willing to give a colour to their cause, by showing a di_ 

of reconciliation ; but when they came to open their mutul 
demands, the treaty was turned into abuse and recriminatioiL 
On one side was objected rebelb'on and ingratitude; on the 
other, tyranny and usurpation. The two armies Tvere pretty 
nearly equal, each consisting of about twelve thousand men ; 
the animosity on both sides was inflamed to the highest pitch ; 
and no prudence nor militaty skill could determine on which 
side the victory might inchne. Accordingly, a very bloody 
engagement ensvied, in which the generals on both sides «- 
erted themselves with great bravery. Henry was seen every 
where in the thickest o£ the fight ; wliile his valiant son, wm 
was afterwards the renowned conqueror of France, fought bv 
his side, and, though wounded in the face by an arrow, still 
kept tlie field, and performed astonishing acts of valour. On 
the other side, the daring Hotapnr supported that renown 
which he had acquired in so many bloody engagements, and 
everywhere sought out the king as a noble object of indigna- 
tion. At last, however, hia death from an unknown hand, 
decided the victory ; and the fortune of Henry once more 
prevailed. On that bloody day, it is said, that not less than 
two thousand three hundred gentlemen were slain, and about 
six thousand private men, of whom two-thirds were of Hcff* 
spur's array. 

4. Whilethisfnrioustransaction wasgoingforward, N< 
umberland, wiio was lately recovered from his indispo!* 
was advancing with a body of troops to re-enfbrce me 
of malecontents, and take upon him the command, 
hearing by the way of hia son's and brother's misfortune, 
dismissed hia troops, not daring to keep the field with so I 
ft fwce, before an army superior in number and flushed 
recent victory. The earl, therefove, fot a\»\vv\eiAWm5tedl 

&id Mthty by Hsght ; but at last bemg ^lesaeib^ tes, ^imi " 
sad Ending hinwelf totally -without reaowvcE.lse cVom 
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to throw himself upon the king's mercy than lead a precari- 
ous and indigent lite in exile. Upon his appearing beibre 
Henry at York, he pretended that his sole intention in arming 
was to mediate between the two parties ; and this, though 
but a very weak apology, seemed to satisfy the king. North- 
mnberland, therefore^ received a pardon ; Henry pn»bablv 
thinking that he was sufficiently punished by the loss of his 
anny and the death of his favourite son. 

5. By these means Henry seemed to surmount all his trou« 
bias ; and the calm which was thus produced, was employed 
by him in endeavours to acquire popularity, wliidi he 
had lost by the severities exerciseci during the prece- -ilr)^ 
ding part of his reign. For that reason, he oilen per- ' ' 
mitted the house of commons to assume powers which had 
not been usually exercised by their preciecessors. In the 
sixth year of his reign, when they voted him the supplies, 
they appointed treasurers of their own, to see the money dis- 
bursed tor the purposes intended ; and required them to de- 
liver in their accounts to the house. They proposed thirty 
very important articles for the government of the king's 
household; and, on the whole, preserved their privileges and 
freedom more entire during his reign than that of any of his 
predecessors* But while the king Uius laboured, not without 
success, to retrieve the reputation he had lost, his son Henry, 
prince of Wales, seemed equally b^it on incurring the public 
aversion. He became notorious for all kinds of debauchery, 
and ever chose to be surrounded by a set of wretches who 
took]Hride in -committing the most illegal acts, with the prince 
at their head. The king was not a little mortified at this de- 
generacy in his eldest son, who seemed entirely forgetful of 
his station, although he had already exhibited repeated proofs 
of hia valour, conduct, and generosity. Such were the ex- 
cesses into which he ran, that one of his dissolute companions 
having been brought to trial before sir WiUiam Gascoigne, 
chiefjuatioe of the King's bench, for some misdemeanor, the 
prince w&s so exasperated at the issue of the trial, that he 
struck the judge in open court The venerable magistrate, 
who knew the reverence that was due to his station, behaved 
widi a dignity that became his office, and immediately ordered 
the prince to be conunltted to prison* When this transaction 
was reported to the king, who was an excellent judge of man- 
kind, he could not hdp exclaiming in a transport ; " Happy 
is the king, that has a magistrate endowed with courage to 
execute the laws upon such an offender ; still more happy in 
having a son willing to submit to such a chastisement l" Lld&, 
bktact, hone of ine Erst great ui8taxiQ&^ If ex^aA\xx^^^ 
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"l^ish histoiy of a magistrate doing justice in opposiUonfl 
power; since, upon ma:iy former occasions, weKndthejuilj 
Muly ministers of royal caprice. 

6. Henry, whose liealth had for some time been declinui 
did not long outlive this transaction. He was subject to Ip 
which bereaved him, for the time, of liis senses ; and wM 
at last brought on his death, at Westminster, in the forf 
fiixtli year of his age, and the fourtcentli of his reign. 

f^ QueilioiLi fur Examinaliiin. 

Lft, What proors of animiuitj'J 3. Of what number of mend 
jyte ({iven in the first aesaion oil eaoh nrmv consist * _ 
Henry'ii paTliament ? I Whu didtinguisbed hiir 

iVlial were cunstuitl^ breaking the king's aide in the ^iBuing bj 
out iinCwithatandingbia niodera- tie? i 

tion ? j IVho of the opposite party Ml 

S. Who formert the most fonni- ported his renown? 
dsble conaplraev against him ? What decided the battle ir 

What prisoueTS had been taken vour ufUenry? 
bj the earl in a skirmish ? | How many is it said vere slua 

What orders did Henry send on that day ? 1 

K'ljmrespectinE them ? 4. What alep did tite duke of I 

^j What righlhad the earl to their Northumberland lake ? 



■e irksome ? | &. While the king wjis Ltbour- 

What scheme was accordingly . ing lo secure his reput:iUiiii. \\\v„\ 
I? was the conduct ofhii -( i ■ 

what prevented the earl lead- How did he insult Sir \\ii;:.ii!i 
'on his troops in perron ? f Gascotgne? \',\ i.^.l^, r 

Vwhom was his presence »iip-| What didihe jud^ iuicitUiiiW- 
n ^ I What was the kii^'^ renioit on 

to what pUc« did he march ? \ hearina of the trinsactian ? - 
VbuM rwves did be joio? , 6. Tu what malady wai Heat; 

■' Where, and in vhat rev <tf his 
I age and reign, dU he (tie ? 

Lime «/" ZMKaiier. 

Bnn the Fouitb. Henrr the Fifth, and Henry tfae Sixth. 

H'ibt't.jiiir frrtti. Data, Stc. 

\W*t-*c5w lo rrim Sep*. ». I3P!>— Peipiwl 
U»»t«r'— died iFatvh ID, 1*13, afL-d «— 

Auif^tM of tl>e mH of Bam- 
■Wm htTT vt (lie kioK <^ Naran^ 
- JLU bi t&iUfcn wo? by Ibc 
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His (bugbten were BUndie, muried to the dukc of Bivarii ; and 
Fhilippk, nurried to the king of Denmul. 

Battle of Shrewiburr, Jul;' tl, 1403.' 

B.r an act of tbe fiftb of this reign, it was made felony to cut out 
U7 peraon's tonf(ue, or to put out bia eyes ; crime* tben frequent, 
sod which pni*e the barbamu* apint of the ase. 

It appears tliat the expense of this king's household amounted U 
Ibe yearly suoi of £19509. money of that age. 




1. The tirst steps taken 
by the youHR king con- *' "• 
firmttl all those prepos- '**-*■ 
sessitma entertained in his fa- 
vour. He csUed together his 
tbrmer abandoned companions, 
acqiuint«d them with his in- 
tended reforniaticin ; exhorted 
them to follow his example; and 
thus dismissed them Irom his 
presence, allowing them a com- 
petency to subsist upon till he 
w them worthy of farther pro- 
motion. The faithful ministers 
of his father, at first began to 
tremble for their former justice, in the adminiBtration of their 
duty ; but he soon eased them of their fears, by taking them 
into his friendship and confidence. Sir William Gaacoigne, 
who thought himself the most obnoxious, met with praise in- 
stead of reproaches, and was exhorted to persevere in the 
tame rigorous and impartial execution of justice. 

2. About this time the heresy of Wieklitfe, or LoUardism, as 
it was called, began to spread every day more and more, while 
it received a new lustre from the protection and preaching of 
Sir John Oldcastle, baron of Cobnam, who had been one of 
the king's domestics, and stood high in his favour. The pri- 
mate, bowevM', indicted this nobleman, and, with the assist- 
ance of his suffi-agana, condemned him, as an heretic, to be 
burnt alive. Cobnam, however, escaped fram the tower, in 
which he was confined, the day before that appointed for his 
execntian, privately went among his party, and, stimulating 
their xeal, led them up to London, to take a signal reven^« 
OB bis enemiei. But ae king, apprised of hia inteuXSonb, (n- 
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feredthatthecitygates should be shut; and coming by 

Vlth his guards into St. G^es's fidtl.'), seized such of the con-' 
Biratorsas appeared, and afterwards laid tioldpf, several pw- 
Ks tliat were hastening to the appointed place. Some of 
Kese were exec-uted, but the greater number pardoned. Cob. 
' ni himself found means of escaping for that time, but he 
a taken about four years after ; and never did the crueltj' 
iiaii invent, or crimes draw down such torments as he was 
ie to endure. He was hung up with a chain by the mid- 
J And thu9 at a slow lire burned, or rather roasted alive. 
S. Henry, to turn the minds of the people from such hi^ 
ms scenes, resolved tu take advantage of the troublet tn 
oich France was at that time engaged; and assemblings 
cut fleet and army at Southimipton, landed at Hai-fieur, at 
e head of an array of sis thousand men at arm«, and tweiv 
^•four thousand foot, mostly archers. 
■ 4. Although the enemy made but a feeble resistance, yft 
the climate seemed to fight against the Englisli ; a contagious 
dysentery carrying oiFthree parts of Henry's army. The En- 
glish monarch, when it was too late, began to repent of hiR 
irash inroad into a country where disease and a powerful army 
i€verywhere threatened destruction ; he thereibre began to 
.'think of retiruig into Calais. 

-0*>t- 9'' ^' The enemy, however, resolved to intercept his 
^"1^14.1 1 ' ''^^'^'''■' *''^' "ftsr he iud passed tlie smail river of 
Tertrois at Blangi, lie was surprised to observe fi-om 
^e heights, the whole French army drawn up on the plains 
rSAgincourt; and so posted, thatit wtis impossible for nim to 
-{iroceed on hismarch witliout coming to an engagenient. No 
situation could be more unfevourable than that in which he 
found himself. His army was wasted with disease; the sol- 
diera' spirits worn down with fatigue, destitute of provisions, 
and discouraged by their retreat. Their whole body amount- 
ed but to nine thousand men; and these were to sustain the 
Hhock of an enemy nearly ten times their number, headed by 
expert generals, and plentifully supplied witli provisions. As 
die enemy was so much superior, he drew up his army an S 
narrow ground between two woods, which guarded each flank ; 
and he patiently expected in that position the attack uf the 
enemy. The constable of France was at tiie head of one 
army ; and Henry himself, wiUi Edwanl, duke of York, com- 
manded the other. For a time both armiei, as if afraid to 
begin, kept silently gaaing at each other, neither willing In 
brrak tiieir ranks by making the onset ; whiuh Henry per- 
ceiving, with a cheerful countenance cried out, " My friends, 
srnce Biey will not begin, it ia ows to set them the example j 
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oome on, and the blessed Trinity be our protection." Upon 
this, the whole army set forwira with a shout, while the 
French still waited their approach with intrepidity. The En* 
glish archers, who had long been famous for their great skill, 
first let fly a shower of arrows three feet long, which did 
great execution. The French cavalry advancing to repel 
these, two hundred bowmen, who lay till then concealed, ri* 
sing on a sudden, let fly among them, and produced such a 
confusion, that the archers threw by tlieir arrowH, and, rush* 
ing in, fell amon^ them sword in hand. The Frencli at flrst 
rqpulsed the assailants, who were enfeebled by disease ; but 
thi^ soon made up the defect by their valour ; and resolving 
to conquer or die, burst in upon the enemy with such impet- 
uosity, that the French were soon obliged to give way. 

6. They were overthrown in every part of the field ; their 
numbers being crowded into a very narrow space, were inca* 
pable of either flying or making any resistance ; so that they 
covered the ground with heaps of slain. After all appear- 
ances of opposition were over, there was heard an alarm fi*om 
bdiind, wnich proceeded from a number of peasants, who had 
fidlen upon the English baggage, and were putting those who 
guarded it to the sword. Henry now seeing the enemy on all 
sides of him, began to entertain apprehensions from his pris- 
oners, the number of whom exceeded even that of his army. 
He thouffht it necessary, therefore, to issue general orders for 
putting Uiem to death ; but on the discovery of the certainty 
of his victory, he stopped the slaughter, and was still able to 
save a great number. This severity tarnished the glory M-hich 
his victory would otherwise have acquired ; but all tlie hero- 
ism of that age is tinctured with barbarity. In this battle the 
French lost ten thousand men and fourteen thousand prison- 
ers; the English only forty men in all. 

7. France was at that time in a wretched situation : 

the whole kingdom appeared as one vast theatre of ^'a^j 
crimes, murders, injustice, and devastation. The duke 
of Orleans was assassinated by the duke of Burgundy ; and 
the duke of Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the treacnery of 
the Dauphin. 

8. A state of imbecility into which Charles had ftillen, made 
him passive in every transaction ; and Henry, at last, by con* 
quest and negotiation, caused himself to be elected heir to th^ 
crown. The principal articles of this treaty were, tliat Henry 
should espouse the princess Catherine, daughter of the king 
of France ; that king Cliiirles should enjoy the title and digni-* 
ty fcHT life, but that Henry should be declared heir to the 
crown, and should be intrusted with the present u,dxsuxu&Vi(Qn 

£ 5 
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tion of the government ; that France and England should for 
ever be united under one king, but should still retain their 
respective laws and privileges. 

9. In consequence of this, while Henry was every 
where victorious, he fixed his residence at Paris ; and 
while Charles had but a small court, he was attended 
with a very magnificent one. On Whitsunday the two kings 
and their two queens, with crowns on their heads, dined to- 
gether in public; Charles receiving apparent homage, but 
Henry commanding with absolute authority. 

10. Henry, at a time when his glorv had nearly reached its 
summit, and both crowns were just devolved upon him, was 
seized with a fistula ; a disorder, which, from the unsldlfiiU 
ness of the physicians of the times, soon became mortaL He 
expired with the same intrepidity with which he had lived, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the tenth year of his 
reign. 

Questions for Examination. 



.1. What were the first steps ta- 
ken by the young king ? 

What treatment did Sir Wil- 
liam Gascoigne receive ? 

2. What began to spread about 
this time ? 

From what did it receive new 
lustre ? 

To what was Cobham condemn- 
ed bv the primate ? 

What did he do on escaping 
from the tower ? 

What steps were taken bv the 
king ? 

What did Cobham find means 
to do at that time ? 

To what death was he put four 
years after ? 

3. On what did Henry resolve 
in order to divert the minds of 
the people ? 

Where, and with what force,! 
did he land in France ? 

4^ How were three parts of his 
army carried off? 

To what place did he think of 
returning ? 

5. What was Henry surprised 
to observe after he had passed the 
river Tertrois ? 



In what situation was his armj? 

Who was at the head of the 
French army ? 

With what exclamation did 
Henry lead his troops to the 
charee ? 

\Vnat did their impetuosity 
compel the French to do ? 

6. What happened after all ap- 
pearance of opposition was over P 

What orders did Henry think 
it necessary to issue ? 

On what discovery did he stop 
the slaughter ? 

What loss was sustain^ on 
both sides ? 

7. In what situation was France 
at this time ? 

8. What were the principal ar- 
ticles of the treaty concluded be- 
tween Henry and the Frendi 
government ? 

9. Where did Henry in conse* 
quence fix his residence ? 

Which of the two monarchs 
possessed the chief authority ? 

10. With what was Henry seis- 
ed when at the height of his glory? 

In what prear of his age and 
reign did this prove mortal ? 



Semarkuik Events, Dates, l^c. 

Henry tbe Fifth, son of Henry the Fourth, was bom A. D. 13H9^ 
bef^i tn reign Sfarch SO, 1413— reiened f> years, 5 inonthi, and II 
■lavs — dieil Aug. 31, 14S2, B^ei 33— buried at W'HatmindCer. 

"lliM wife waa Cutheriue, ilausliter oi Charleii the Sixth, Line of 
France. Ail*r Henry's death she married Sir Owen Tudor, a W^ish 
gentleman, whose family, thua firnt raised tu distinction, ufterwarda 
sscended the throne of Kngland. 

He left one son, Henry, who succeeded him. He was scarcely 
nine mouths old when his father died. 

Battle of A^ncourt, Uct. 2a, 1415. 

Lord Cobham, the head of llie Wickliffitea, or I.ollarda, in F.n. 
gland, executed, 1417. 

Treaty of TroTes, in which Henry was acknowledged heir of the 
French monarchy, 1*80. 

The ordinary revenue of the crown during this reign amounted 
only to £55714. 10«. lOd. a year. Of tbia the king hiulbul £13*0^ 
lb. for the support of his buuaehDld and his personal expenses. 
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THEilukeof Bedtbrtl, 
of the nnwt accom- 
plished princesoftheage, ■ 
and equally experieneed both ii 
the cabinet and the fieldj was ap> 
pointed by parliament p^ote(^- 
tor of England, defender of tht. 
church, Riid f\ti,t counsellor to 
the king, during his minority, i 
he was not yet a year old ; an 
as France was the great object 
that engroased all consideration, 
he attemptett to exert the efforti 
of the nation upon the continent 
with uU his vigour, 

_ _._ _._ produced in that kingdom, 

means apparently the most unlikely to be attended ^ 
tnicceas. 

3. In the village of Domreni, near Vaucoleurs, on the bor. 
dera of Lorraine, there lived a country sirl, about twenty- ae-ren, 
years of age, called Joan of Arc. This giA WAViefew a.^- 
rant at a smalt inn.; &ad in that humb\e Btatotv \\ai %\^a«v\V- 
ted to those hardy eniploymenta which &i Ave 'WX^ 'iot *'^'= 
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fatigues of war. She was of an irreproachable life, and In 
hitlitrto testified none of those enterprising qualities whj 
diaplaj'ed themselves soon after. Her mint), however, bn " 
ing with melancholy steadl'astness upon the miserable n 
tion of her country, began to feel several impulses, wfaicha 
-was willing to mistake for the inspirations of heaven. Coi^ I 
vinced of the reality of her own admonitions, she had it- I 



e Baudricourt, 



governor 



of Vaucoleiil 



, and a 



formed him of her destination by heaven to free her natii 
cwuiitry from its fierce invaders. Baudricourt treated ha 
first with some neglect ; but her inportunities et iMigth fi 
vailed ; and, willing to niBke a trial of her pretensiont, 4 
gave bei some attendants, who conducted her to the Fra 
court, which at that time resided at Chinon. 

4. The French court were probably sensible of the weakness 
of her pretensions ; butthey were willing to make use of eveij 
artifice to support their declining fortunes. It was theretoR | 
given out, that Joan was actuSly inspired; that she v 
able to discover the king among the nmcbcr of his courtiefs, | 
although he had laid aside all tlie distinctions of his authorityj | 
that she had told him some secrets, which were only kntni 
to himself; and that she hod demanded and minutely deid 
bed a sword in the cJturch of St. Cathenne de Firebois, whl 
she had never B«n. In this manner the minds of tlie v _ 
being prspsred tor her appearance, she was armed cap-a-^ 
mouirted on a charger, and shown in tliat martial dress to i 
people. She was Oien brought belbre the doctors nf them 
veratty ; and they, tinctured witli the credulity of the tiw. 
01* willing to second the imposture, declared that she had ■ 
tUally received her commission from above. 

3, When the preparations of her mission were coinplet 
blazoned, their next aim was to send her against the enen 
The Euglisli were at tiiat time bestegiiu^ the ci^ of Ok 
tlw last resource of Charles, and every toing promised tl 
speedy surrender. Joim undertook to raise tne siege ; i 
tead^ her.self still more remarkable, girded herself widi^ 
miraculou.s swui'd, of which she had before such estraordiu 
notices. Thus equipped, she ordered all the soldiers toS" 
tess ^emselves before tliey set out; she displayed in h«bi^ 
a consecrated banner, and assured the troops of certain ■! 
cess. Such confidence on her side soon raised the spin 
the French army; and even the English, who pretendi 
despise her efiiirts, felt themselves secretly influenced i 
tlie terrors of her mission, und relaxing in their endeavm 
t/ie tie/fe wu» raised with great preeini'vtauon. 

G. From i«t)^ attacked, the French now "ii\\,«sn\iecM! 
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aggresHors, One vicloiy tbllowe<l another, and at length the 
French king waa solemnly crowned at Rheiina, which wa« 
what JoBii had promised sKouId come to pass. 

7- A tide of sticcesses followed the performance of this solem* 
liity ; but Joan having thrown herself with a body of troops 
into the city of Compeign, then besieged by the duke of 
liurgundy, she waa taken prisoner in a sally which she 
headed against the enemy, the governor shuttmg the gates 
behind. 

8. ThedukeofBedfordwasnoBoonerinl'ormedofherbeing 
taken, tiian he purchased her of the count Vendome, who had 
nuide her hia prisoner, and ordered her to be eommitted to 
close confinement. The credulity of both nations was at that 
time so great, that nothing was too absurd to gain belief that 
coincided with tlieir passions. As Joan but a little before, 
&aiu her successes, whs regarded aa a saint, she was now, 
iqjon her captivity, considered as a sorceress, forsaken by the 
daemon who had granted her a fallacious and temporary a»< 
assistance ; and accordingly being tried at Rouen, E<he was 
found guilty of heresy and witchcraft, and sentenced to be 
burnt alive, wjiich was executed accordingly with the most 
ignorant malignity. 

g. From this period theEnghsh affairs became totally 
iiretrieVHhle. 'I'lie city of Paris returned once more to . ' ' 
a sense of its duty. Thus ground was continually, 
though slowly, gained by the French ; in the lapse of a few 
years Calais alune remained of all the conquests that had 
be«n made in France ; and this was but a small compensation 
for die bluud and treasure which had been lavished in that 
country, and which only served to gratify ambition witli 
transient applause. 

10. Biittbeincapacity of Henry began to appear in afuller 
li^t ; and Ibreign war being now extinguished, the people 
b^an to prepare for the horrors of intestine strife. In this 
period of calamity, anew interest was revived, which had tain 
aumiant in the times of prosperity and trimnph. Richard, 
diike of York, was descended, by the mother's side, from 
Lionel, one of the sons of Edward the Third, whereas tlie 
reigning king was descended from John of Gaunt, a younger 
son of the same monarcli ; Richard, therefore, stoocl plainly 
in succession before Henry, and he began to think the weak-' 
ness and unpopularity of the present reign a favourable mo- 
ment for ambition. The ensign of Richard was a white rose, 
that of Henry a red; and this gave name lo "ftve I'SutwiCv 
wJiow? animusity was now about to drench thft Vixi^t 
shugbt^. 
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__^ I. Amtrng the number of complnintB which the unponulaj 
^of the f^verninent gave rise to, there were Bome whiAcvi 
excited hiauirectitm ; particularly that headed by John C 
whith was of tlie most dangerous nature. This man wm 
iifttive of Iivland, who had been obliged to fly over in 
France for his crimeB ; but seeing the people upon his retu 
prepared for violent measures, he assumed the nanie of Mtrti 
nier ; ttntl at the heail of twenty thousand Kentish uien 4 
vanced towards the capital, and encamped at Blackball 
The king, being intormed of this commotion, sent a vnes" 
to demand tile cause of tlieir assembling in arms ; and C 
in the name of the community, answered, that tlieir only ai 
was to punish evil ministers, and to procure a redress of gril 
ances for the people. But committing some abuses, and | 
gapng with tile citiuens, he was abandoned by most aft 
f'ultowera, and retreating to Hochester, was obliged tn fly ^ 
into the wolds of Kent, where, a price being set upon I 
head by proclamation, he was discovered and sUin. 

l^. In the meantime the duke of York secretly foment 
theie disturbances, and pretending to espouse tlie cause at t 
people, still secretly aspired at the crown; and though he wii 
ed nothing so ardently, yet he was for some time prevented' 
his own scruples from seizing it What his intrigues fail 
to bring about, accident produced to his desire. The lei 
falling into a distempei", which so far increased his naturali 
becility, that it even rendered him incapable of maiiltainj 
the appearance of royalty, York was appointed lieutenants 
protector of the kingdom, with powers to bold and open pi 

13. Being thus invested with a plenitude of 
■-.' he continued in the enjoyment ot it for some un 
but at length the unhappy king recovering from 
lethargiccomplaint, and, as if awaking fromadreani, perci 
ed with surprise, that he was stripped of all authorit\'. H 
ry was married to Margaret of Anjou, a woman of a niad_ 
line understanding, who obliged him to take the field ; aud 
a maimer dragged him to it, where both sides came to an i 
gagement, in which the Yorkists gained a complete victa 
The king himself being wounded, and, taking shelter i) 
cottage, near the field of battle, was taken prisoner, luid trc 
ed by the victor with great respect and tenderness. 
Q:rslk»i for Ej^amhuilion. 
I. Who was itjipoinleil by (hel 2, What was produced in 
parliament protector of Engliini(?lkingilotvi ot'FroriKe? 

tf'fial WS3 (he youilg king's! a. \V\i«temaTVaWeWQtaoi| 
1^? Jihe menns uf e«HA\»« A^i 



Where diJ sbe live ? [been ? 

In what statiiui iil' life liid she 

Wfaat did she feel alter bruud. 
intfon themiseriwofhercounlrv? 

Of what dill sbe infornithe gor- 
emor iif Vaucoleura ? 

Whither did Baudticourt at 
lellftth send her i 



vr. ir 

}. VVhnt, ftfter a few years, raw 

lined tij the Knf^lidh of theil^ 
conqueata in I-'ranue ? _ 

111. What began to appear in t 
ller light P ^ '^'^ It 

Krom wliom was Richard, dukf 
gf York, descended ? 



H:'-' 

M 



it by the 

t people ? 

sbe shown to the 

'& What |)]Hce were tbe English 






Hm 



did lie Htand ii 



What was the ensign of eadlf 
faction ? ~* 

1 1. Who headett a dangeruua iitt' 
surrection ? •> 

Where did he encamp ? , 1 

AVhat became of him on bcillg| 
abandi>n»l by his fulluwers ? 

1 g. Who secretly foment ed theilP 
disturbBncen ? '1 

13. What did the kin^perceiv* 
on recovering from hia illness' 

What did his queen oblif^e bin 



6. What ceremony took pli 
accordin); to her promises ? 

t. What happened to her while 
(Unending the city of Compel^ i 

H. Who ptirdiased her ol the 
count of Vendouie ? 

What death, and for what sup- 
posed crimes, did she sufier ? 



SEcTtoN xxrx. 

1 4. Henry was now but a prisoner, trented with the sjileili' 
flid forms of royalty : yet indolent and sickly, he seemed plea»A 
efl with his situation, and did not re^et the loss of tliat powet'. 
-which was not to be exercised without fatigue. But Margaret 
once more induced him to assert his prerogative. The coiV 
tending partjee met at Bloreheath, on the borders of Staftbr{6iJ. 
abire, and the Yorkists gained Home advantages ; g ^ 
but Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded a body .frn 
fjf veterans for the duke of York, deserted with all ■^' 

his men to the king; and this so intimidated the whole artitjF 
of tbe Yorkists, Uiat they separated the next day without 
striking a single blow. Several other engagements foliowe^* 
with various success. Margaret being at one time victorioiuS" 
at another an exile, the victory upon Wake field-green, Jlr 
which the duke of York was skin, seenied to fix her g 
fortune. 

13. But the earl of Warwick, who now put himaelf at thp 
head of the Yorkists, was one of the most celebrated generals aP> 
his age, formetf for times of trouble, extremely artful, and initf 
contestably brave, equallv skilful in council and the field, anJF 
inspirefl witli a decree o/' hatred against the (^iieenft\B.\.\wfCKroil( 
could auppreaa. He commanded an arnvy, m. ■N)\v\c\v\va\^ 
flft(w((/w(!fl^[/Vetjiig-togiveaaanctioi\U>mBaVX»n.M;;^*- ^V" 
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(Ill tbe approach nt' tlie Lancastrians he conducted his iorcxi, 
strengthened by a body of Londoiiera, who were very affec- 
tionate to his cauK, and he gave battle to the i^ue<?n at St 
Albans. I n this, however, he was defeated ; about two thon- 
sandof tile Yorkists perished in the battle, nnd the pcrooturf] 
the king again fell into the hands of his own party, to I) 
treated with apparent respect, but real contempt. "I 

16. In the meantime, young Edward, the eldest son ofta 
late duke of York, began to repair the losses his party h 
lately sustained, and to give spirit to the Yorkists. H 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable tor the beanty^fl 
riis person, his bravery, and popular deportment, advuiii^ 
towards London with the remainder of Warwick's mW 
and obliging Margaret to retire, entered the city oraidst M 
acclamations of tlie people. Perceiving his own popnl 

he HUpposeil that now was tlie time to lay his e 
lici' *" ^^ crown; and his friend Warwick, assen' 
■ the citizens in .Sl John's fields pronounced a 
ransue, setting forth the title of Edward, ajid invei 
agamst the tyranny and usurpation of the house of Lani 
Both sides at length met near Towton, in the county of Y(J 
to decide the fate of empire, and never was England depo 
lated by so terrible an engagement It was a dreadiul si 
to behold an hundred thousand men of the same country «^^ 
gaged against each other ; and all to satisfy the empty anifaC^ 
tion of die weakest, or the worst of mankincL While the 
army of Edward was advancing to the charge, tliere huppo^ 
ed a great fall of snow ; which driving full in tlie fiice of the 
enemy blinded tliem, and this advantage, seconded by an 
impetuous onset, decided the victory in their favour. Ed- 
win^ issued oi-ders to give no quarters ; and a bloody slau^- 
ter ensued, in whicli nearly forty thousand of the Lancustiitv 
were slain. 

17. The weak unfurtunate Henry, always imprudent, %, 
always unsuccessful, was taken prisoner, carried to Liwdi 
with ignominy, and conline<l in the tower. Margaret was | 
ther more fortunate ; she contrived to escape out of the kinj 
dom, and took refuge with her father in Flanders. 

18. Edwardbeingnow.bymeanBoftheearlofWj 

wick, fixed upon the throne, reigned in peace and(| 

curity, while his title was recogni7«d by parliai 

and universally submitted to by the people. He I 

therefore, to give a loose ti) liis favourite passions ; 

iipirit of gallantry mixed with cruelty, was seen to jirevailjl 

h/s court. Ih the very same palace, whidx one liaj e^Wiva 

a spectacle n/'Aorror, wastobeseentliet\ay 4"^o'«tt^a-« 
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RpAgeaiit ; and the king would at once gallanta mistresa, 
inspect an execution. In order to turn him from these 
pursuits, which were calculated to render him unpopular, the 
^u*! of Warwick adi'ised hira to marry ; and, with Ilia con- 
sent; went over to France to procure Bona ot' Savoy as queen, 
and the match was accordingly concluded. But whilBt the 
earl was hastening the negotiation in France, the king him- 
self r«idered it aljortive at home, by marrying Elizabeth 
Woodville, with whom he had tallen in love, and whom he 
}iitA vainly endeavoured to debaucli. Having tlius given 
.Warwick real cause of offence, he waa resolved to widen the 
breach, by driving him from the council. WHrwick, whose 
prudence was equal to his bravery, soon made use of both to 
assist his revenge ; and farmed such a combination aguinst 
Edward, that he was in turn, obliged to Ry the kingdom. 

19. Thus, once more the poor passive kmg Henry was re- 
leased from prison to be placed upon a dangerous throne. A 
parUament was called, wnich confirmed Henry's title with 

Seat solemnity; and Warwick was himself received among 
e people under the title of the King-maker. 
SO. But Edward's party, though repressed, was not destroy- 
ed. Though an exile in Holland, he had many pai'tisaiia at 
home; andat^er an absence of nine months, being seconded by 
a small body of forces, grante<l him by the duke of Burgundy, 
be made a descent at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. Though, at 
first he was coolly received by the English, yet his army, in- 
creaaed upon his march, while his moderation and feigned hu- 
mility etill added to tiie number of his partisans. London, 
at that time, ever ready to admit the moft powerful, opened 
her gates to him ; and the wretched Henry was once more 
plucked from his tJiione, to be sent back to his tbrmer man- 
Si . Nothing now, therefore, remained to Warwick, but la 
cut short a state of anxious suspense by hazarding a battJe. 
Edward's fortune prevailed. 1 hey met at fiamet, and the 
Lancastrians were defeated, while Warwick himself, leading 
a chosen body of troops into the thickest of tlie slaughter, fell 
in the midst of his enemies, covered with wounds, 

SS, Margaret, receiving the tata) news of the death of the 
brave Warwick, and the total destruction of her party, gave 
way to her grief, for the first time in a torrent of tears ; and 
Yielding to her unhappy tate, took sanctuary in the abbey of 
beeulieu, in Hampshire. 

as. She had not been Jong in tills me\BLncW\'5 iooAft\ift^w(« 
ghe found some few friends still wlUing to asswV \\ex ^ii^'9! ' 
ilirtuiieA Tudor, earl (^'Pembroke, Cuurtne^ , e^'*. o'i^^'^'a 
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ther 1 



shire, the lords Weftlock and St. John, with other 
exhorted her still to hope tor success, and offered to assist 
to the last She had now tbught battles in almost every pro- 
vince in England: Tewkesbury-park was the last scene that 
terminated her attempts. The duke of .Somerset headed her 
army ; a man who had shared her dangers, and had ever been 
steady in her cause. He was valiant, generous, and polite; but 
rash and headstrong-. When Edward first attacked him in 
his intrench men ts, he repulsed him with such vigour, that the 
enemy retired with precipitation ; upon which the duke, sup- 
posing them routed, pursued, and ordered lord Wenlock to 
support liis charge. But unfortunately this lord diaobered 
his orders ; and Somerset's forces were soon overpowered by 
numbers. In this dreadful exigence, the duke, finding that 
all was over, became ungovernable in his rage; and behold- 
ing Wenlock inactive, and remaining in the very place where 
he had first drawn up his men, giving way to his fury, with 
his heavy battle-axe in both hands, he ran up to the coward. 
Mid with one blow dashed out his brains. 

2i. The queen and the prince were taken prisoners after the 
battle, and brought into the presence of Edward. The young 
prince appeared before the conqueror with undaunted majes- 
ty ; and being asked, in an insulting manner, how he dared 
to invade England without leave, the young prince, more 
mindfiil of his high birth than of his ruined fortune, reph'ed, 
■" I have enteretl the dorainimis of my father, to revenge his 
injuries, and redress my own." The barbarous Edward, 
«nraged at his intrepidity, struck him on the mouth with his 
gauntlet ; and this served as a signal for farther brutality ; the 
dukes of Gloucester, Clarence, and others, like wild beasts, 
rushing on the unarmed youth at once, stabbed him to the 
heart with tlleir daggers. To complete the tragedy, Henry, 
himself, who had long been the {passive spectator of all those 
horrors, was now thought unfit to live. The duke ot' Glou- 
cester, afterwards Kichard the Third, entering his chamber 
alone, murdered him in cold blood. Of all diose that were 
taken, none were suffered to survive but Margaret herself. It 
was perh^qis expected that she would be ransomed by the 
king of France ; and in this they were not deceived, as that 
monarch paid the king of England fifly thousand crowns for 
her freedom. 

35. This extraordinary woman, after having sustiined the 
cause of her huslwnd in twelve battles, afler having survived 
her friends, fortunes, and children, dietl a few years afW 
privacy in France, very miserable indeed ; but with few o(' 
daims to our pity, excejit her courage and her distresses. 
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Questions for ExamincUioH* 



14b How did Henry seem to re- 
gird his situation ? 

Bv whom was he induced to as- 
Mrt'his prerogative ? 

Where did the contending par- 
ties meet? 

Whose desertion intimidated 
tlite Yorkists ? 

What success seemed to fix 
Margaret's good fortune ? 

- 15. Who now put himseli'at the 
hesdofthe YorkisU? 

Where did he give battle to the 
queen? 

What was the result of it ? 

16. Who now began to give 
spijit to the Yorkists ? 

What place did he enter amidst 
the acclamations of the people ? 

Where did both sides meet ? 

What decided the victory in 
Edward's fiivour ? 

How many of the Lancastrians 
were slain ? 

17. What was done with Hen-* 

Where did Margaret take ref. 
iige? 

18. Who was now fixed on the 
throne ? 

For what purpose did Warwick 
gpo over to France ? 

Whom did Edward in the mean 
time marry ? | 



What was he compelled to do to 
escape from Warwick's venge- 
ance? 

19. Who was again placed on 
the throne ? 

What title did Warwick re- 
ceive ? 

20. Where did Edward again 
make a descent ? 

What city opened her gates to 
him? 

21. Where did the opposite par- 
ties meet ? 

What was the fate of Warwick 
and the Lancastrians ? 

22. Where did Margaret take 
sanctuary ? 

23. Wliat men of rank offered 
to assist her ? 

Where did she make her last at- 
tempt? 

Who headed her army ? 

By whose cowardice was the 
battle lost ? 

24 Who were brought as pris- 
oners before Kdward ? 

What reply incited Edward to 
strike the young prince ? 

What was the &te of the cap- 
tive king ? 

Why was Margaret suffered to 
survive ? 

What did the French king pay 
for her ransom ? 



Remarkable Events, Dates, S^c, 

Henry the Sixth, son of Henry the Fifth, was bom A. D. 1421— 
began to reign Aug. 31, 1422-^reigned 38 years, 6 months, and 4 days 
..deposed March 4, 14<> I.— murdered May, 1471, aged 50— buried at 
Windsor. 

His wife was Margaret, of Anion, daughter of Regnier, titular 
king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem. 

He had one son, Edward, who was murdered a few days afler the 
battle of Tewkesbunr. 

The duke of Bedford, left by his brother, Henry the Fifth, regent 
of France, appointed protector of England, 1422. 

Battle of VerneUil, gained by the duke of Bedford over the French, 
Aug. 27, 1424. 

The earl of Suffolk compelled to raise the sie^ oi OYVeaxi^V) «^^2«xv 
of Arc, tbence called the Maid of Orleans, May S,\^a^. 

Charles the Seventh crowned king of Yrance, aX. "SCCLevEoa* ^\\l W % 
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Tbe Maid of Orleans taken prisoner, May Si, 1430. Burnt as a 
witch at Houen, June 14> 1431, 

Death of the duke of Bedford, at liouen, Sept. 14^ 1435. 

Murder of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, fourth son of Henrjr 
the Fourth, Feb. 28, 1447. 

Richard, duke of York, descended by the father^s side from Ed. 
mond, fourth son of Edward the Third, and by the mother's, finom 
IJonel, second son of that monarch, claimed the crown, 1450. 

First battle.of St. Albans, gained bv the Yorkists, May 22, 1455. 

Battle of Blore Healh, gained by the Yorkists, Sept sSk, 1459. 

Victory of the Yorkists at Northampton, July 10, 1460. 

Victory gained by Mar^^ret at Wakefield, in which Riduufd, duke 
of York, was slain, pec. 24, 1460, 

Battle of Mortimer's Cross, gained by Edward, who succeeded fak 
fether as duke of York, 1461. 

Second battle of St. Albans, gained by Margaret, April* 1461* 

Edward proclaimed king, in London, March 5, I46|i. 

Victory gained by I'ldward at Towton, March 29, 1461. 

Battle of Hexham? gained by the Yorkists, Ma^ 15, 1464. 

Edward dethroned, ^nd Henry restored, by tbe earl of WanrtdTt 
1470. 

Restoration of Edward, April ll* 1471. 

Battle of Bamet, in which Warwick was slain, April 14, 14T1* 

Total defeat of the X^ancastrians at Tewkesbury, May 4, 1471. 

Murder of prince Edward, May 21, 1471. 

The most remarkable law, passed in this reign, was that for the due 
election of members of parliament in poupties. The el^prs were 
limited to such as possessed forty shillings a year in land, free fVom 
all burdens, within the county ; a sum e^ual to nearly £^. a year of 
our money. 

The firat instance of debt contrwted on pvliamentar/ security oe* 
mm In tins r^ignr 
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I. Edward being now 
ireed from great enemies, ?^ j 
turned the punishment **'^' 
of thaw tit lesser note ; «o that 
the gibbetM were hunf^ with his 
adveraariee, and tlietr estates 
confiscated to his use. 

3. WTiile he was thus rendering 
himself terrible on the one hantf, 
he was immersed in abandoned 
pleasures on the othet. Nature, 
It seems, was not unfavourable 
to him in that respect; as he 
was universally allowed to be 
the tliDRt beautiful man of his time. His courtiers also seem- 
ed willing to encourage those debaucheries in which they had 
a share ; and the clergy, as they themselves practised every 
Icind of lewdness with impunity, were ever ready to lend al>> 
solution to all his failings. The truth is, enormous vices had 
been of late so common, that adultery was held as a very light 
i^nc%. Among tlie number of his mistresses Was tlie wite of 
one Shore, a merchant in the city, a woman of exquisite beau- 
ty and good sense, but who had not virtue enough to resist 
the temptations of a beautiful man, and a monarch. 

3. Among his other cruelties, that to his brother, the duke of 
Clarence, is the must remarkable. The king, hunting one day 
in the park of Thomas Burdett, a creature of the duke's kill- 
ed a white buck, which was a great favourite of the owner. 
Burdett, vexed at the loss, broke into a passion, and wished 
tite horns of the deer in the belly of the person who had ad- 
rised the king to that insult. For this trifling exclamation 
Burdett was tried for bis Ufb, and publicly executed at Ty- - 
bum. The duke of Clarence, upon the death of his friend, 
vented his grief in renewed reproaches against his brodier, 
and exclaimed against the iniquity of the sentence. 

4. The king, highly offended with this liberty, or using that 
as a pretext against hun, had him arraigned before the house of 
peers, and appeared in person as his accuser. In those times 
of confusion, every crime allwed by the j)revailing party was 
fittal, the duke was found guilty ; and b«ng granted a choice, 
a£ the mjumer in wbicb ne would (Ue, oe usa ^n.itfu£t.^ 
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drowned in a butt of malmsey in the tower ; a whimsical 
choice^ and implying that he had an extraordinary passion for 
that liquor. 

5. However, if this monarch's reign was t3rrannical, it was 
but short, while he was employed in making preparations for a 
war with France, he was seized with a distemper, of which he 
expired in the forty-second year of his age, and, counting from 
the deposition of the late king, in the twenty-third of his reign. 

Questions for Examinaiioiu 



1. Wliom had Edward now lei- 
sure to punisli ? 

What was done with the estates 
of such as were executed ? 

2. In what was Edward immer- 
sed ? 

By whom were his vices en- 
couraged ? 

To whom was his Cruelty the 
most remarkable ? 

On what trivial account w&s 
Burdett executed at Tyburn ? 



Whom did Clarence repnadi 
fot the death of his friend ? 

4. What step did the Idng take 
in revenge ? 

What was the dedrion of the 
house? 

Wlut manner of death did the 
duke choose ? 

^ In what was Edward employ* 
6d when he was taken ill ? 

tn what year of his age ijid 
reign did he die ? 



Line of York* 
Edward the l^ourth, Edward the Fifth, and Kichard the Third. 

Remarkable Events, Dates, &;€. 

Edward the Fourth, son of Richard, duke of York, was bom A.D. 
1442— began to reign March 4, 1461 — ^rei^ed 22 years, 1 month, and 
j days--^ed April 9, 1483^ aged 41-«buned at Windsor. 

His wife was Elisabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Woodvllle, and 
widow of Sir John Grey, who was slain at the second battle of St. 
Albans, fighting on the Lancastrian side. 

His sons were Edward, prince of Wales^ his successor, then in his 
thirteenth year % and Richard, duke of York, in his ninth. 

His daughters were Elizabeth, married to Henry the Seventh ; 
Cicely, Anne, and Catharinet 

George, duke of Clarence, brother of Edward, drowned in a butt 
of malmsey, in the tower, Feb. 18, 1478. 

In this reign the newly discovered art of printing was first brought 
into England by William Caxton, a native of Kent, who was recom- 
mended to the patronage of the Idng by the earl of Rivers. 




. The duke ofGlouces- 
ter, who had been msde ^'^ 
protector of thft realm, '*'' 
upon a pretence off^arding the 
persons of the late king's chil> 
drenflnm danger conveyed them 
both to the tower. 

2, Having thus secured thetn, 
his next step was to spread a 
report of their illegitimacy; 
and by pretended obstacles, to 
put off the day appointed for 
young Edwahl's cxironation. 
His heJEt aim was to despatch 
lord Hastings, whom he knew to be wartnly in the young 
king's interest. 

3. Having samMoned lord Hastings to ft coUilcil in the 
towdr, he etitered the room knitting his brows, biting his lips, 
and showings by a frequent change of countenance, the signs of 
wme kiWard perturbation. A silence ensued for some time ; 
and the lords of the council looke<l upon each other, not with- 
out reason, expecting some horrid catastrophe. Laying bare 
his arm, all shrivelled and decayed, he accused Jane Shore and 
her accomplices of having produced this deformity by their 
sorceries ; upon which Hastings said, " If they nave com- 
mitted such a crime, they deserve punishment.'' " If!" cried 
the protector, with a loud voice, " dost thou answer me with 
i& ? I tell thee that they have conspired my death ; and thai 
thou) traitor, art an accomplice in the cnme. He then struck 
the table twice with his hand, and the room was instantly 
filled With annied men, " 1 arrest thee," continued he, turning 
to Hastings, " for high treason i" and at the same time gave 
him in charge to the soldiers. Hastinn was t^liged td make 
a short cohtesHon to the next priest tnat was at hahd ; the 
protector crying out, by St Paul, that he would nctt dine till 
be hod seen his head taken off. He was accordingly hurtied 
out to the Little Green before the tower chapel, and there be< 
headed on a log of wood that accidentally lay in the way, 

4. Jane Shore, thelateking's lUistress, was the next who felt 
fals indignation. This unfoAuhate woman w&s sa eaeco^ xno 
hmnble to excite bis jealouajr ; yet U he \uA iiCCaae&.a« cK. 
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wilcficraft, of which all the world ww she was hiiiocent,} 
thought proper to make her an example, for those faults 
which she was really guilty. Jane Shore had been fonna 
deluded fi-oni her husband, who Was n goldsmith in Lombar 
street, and continueil to live with Edward, the most guildi 
mistrei«3 in his abandoned court. It was very probable 1^ 
the people were not displeased at seeing one again reduced 
former meanness, whohadfora while beenrai»ed above the 
and enjoyed the smiles of a court. The charge against 1 
was loo notorious to be denied ; she pleaded guilty, and 1 
accordingly condemned to walk barefoot through the cf 
and to do penance in St. Paul's church in a white sheet, « 
a WHS tajier in hef Iiand, before thousanda of spectators, i 
Uved above forty years alter this sentence, and was redua 
to the most exti-eme indigence. 

.'). The protector now b^an to throw off the mask, and 
deny-h is pretended regard for the sons of the late king, tlui 
■■'■'■ ' ■ ' Hei 



thigh 



.o aspire 1 



the thro 






previously gained over the duke of Buckinght 
talents and power, by bribes and promises of future ftT< 
This nobleman, therefore, used all his arts to cajole the ] 
lace and citizens at St. Paul's cross, and construing 
silence into consent, his followers cried, " Long liv<e m. 
Richard !" Soon after the mayor and aldermen, woitingu] 
Richard with an offer of the crown — he accepted it si 
seeming reluctance. 

QilMlions far Examinatiun.. 



Where did he place the late 
king's children ? 

J. What ceremony did he con- 
trive to out oCT? 

Wliy did he wiidi to despatch 
lord Hastings f 

3. To what did he aumniDn that 
nohleman ? 

Of what did Kichard accuse 
Jane Share and her accomplices ? 

What reply did Hastings make ? 

W^hat did [he protector inune- 
diatelv exclaim ? 

On what char)^ did be arrest 



Where was he instantly 
ted? 
4. Who next felt hi 






What sentence was passed ul 
her? 

How long dill $he live alter I 
disgrace ? 

a. I'o what did the protec 
openly aspire ? 

"'hom had he previoudy gl 



In what n 



inner did tbig nc 
Richard's dedgi 
d on Richard uft 

e receive It P 



RemarkabU Events, Dates,, &,(. 
Ed vard the Vidh. son of Edward the VouWt, was Wm ^"\i,v 
—began to reign April 9, 1483 — reigned *^ltm^.^la»'n4^^4»■J^ 
deredJime tiC"~- ^»edHyg»ra. 
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^3i^ar.i, duke of Glouce^^ter. brother of £dw!trd the Fourth, >[>. < 
bmateJ prutector. 1193. 

Execution of lord Hastings, June 13. I1B3. 

Edward the P'inii, and his brotliHr, the duke of Vorlc. murdered in 
Lhe tower, by order of the duke of Gloucester. June gg, 148;j. 

In the reign nf Charles lhe Second, when there waa occasion to re< 
move some stones, and to dig in that very spot in the tower, men- 
tioned as the place of interment of the two princes, the bones nt two 
perwms were found, corresponding in size to the age of Edward and bis 
brother ; beine concluded to be the remains oflheae two princes, thev 
were interred, br order of the king, in Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
in Westminster Abbey, where a marble monument is placed over 
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i*8a. 



1. One trime ever draws 
on another ; justice will 
revolt against fraud, and ^ 
usurpation requires security. As 
soon, therefore, as Richard was 
seated upon the throne, he sent 
the governor of the tower orders 
to put the two young princes to 
death ; but this brave man, 
whose name was Bratkenbiiry, 
refused to be made the instru- 
ment of ft tyrant's will; and 
submissively answered, that he 
knew not how to imbrue hia 
hands in innocent blood. A fit instrument, however, was not 
long wanting; Sir James Tyrrel readily undertook the office, 
and Brackenbury was ordered to resign to him the keys for 
oas night. Tyrrel choosing three associates, Slater, Deighlon, 
and Forest, came in the night-time to the door of the chamber 
-where the princes were lodged, and sending in the assassins, 
he bade them execute their commission, whi^ he himself staid 
-without. They found the yoimg princes in bed, and falieo 
ipto a sound sleep : at\er suffocitting them with the bolster 
and pillows, they showed their naked bodies to TyiTel, who 
ordered them to be buried at the stair-foot, deep in the ground, 
under a heap of stones. 

2. But while he thus endeavoured to estabVisXAVw^o-wes.Ve ' 
found it dtreatened in a quarter where \ie \ea3X e>,-5e«fti. m^ 
attack. The dulce o/'Bockiiigham, -who hadbeewvo^tiwinssv- 
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1 placing him on the tlirone, now took disgust at Ijcing 
M(\nea some confiscated lands for which he solicited. H( 
therefore levied a body of men in Wales, and advanced bj 
liasty marches towards Gloucester, where he designed to 
the Severn. Just at that time tile river Was swOln to ai 
degree, that the country on both sides was deluged, and 
tlie tops of some hills were covered with water. 

S. This inundation continued for ten days ; during n 
Buckingham's army, composed of Welshmen, could ne 
pass the river, nor find subsistence on their own aide; 
were, therefore, obliged to disperse and return home, 
withstanding alt the dulfe's efforts to prolong their stay. 
this helpless sitution the duke, after a short deliberadon, 
retiige at tile house of one Banister, who had been hiSi 
vatit. and who had received repeated obligations from 
family ; but the wicked seldom find, as they seldom e; 
frii-ndsliip, Banister, unable to resist the temptation 
large reward that was set upon the duke's head, went ant 
trayed him to the sheriff of Shropshire ; who, surroun 
the house with armed men, seized the duke, in the habit 
peasant, and conducted him to Salisbury ; where he wa 
stantty tried, condemned, and executed, according to tbe j 
mary method practised in those ages. 

4. Amidst tne perplexity caused by many dlsagreeablt 
currences, Richard received information, that the earl of B 
mond was making preparations to land in England, anc 
aert hia claims to the crown. Not knowing in what qui 
to expect the invader, Richard had taken post at Nott 
ham, in the centre of the kingdom ; and had given coisj 
siona to several of his creatures, to oppose the enemy wh 
ever he should land. 

5. Some time after, the earl of Richmond, who was a 
scendHnt from John of Gaunt by the female line, restdve 
strike for the crown. He had been long obnoxious to 
house of York, and had been obliged to quit the kingdi 
but knowing now how odious the king was become, he set 
from Harfleur in Normandy, with a retinue of about two t* 
sand persona ; and after a voyage of six days arrived at _ 
ford-Haven, in Wales, where he landed without oppositiu 

6. Upon news of this descent, Richard, who was posses 
of courage and military conduct, hia only virtues, instantly 
solved to meet his antagonist, and decide tl\eir mutual ^ 
tensions by a battle. Richmond, on the other hand, being 
enforced by Sir Thomas Bouchier. Sir Walter Hungerii 

Mi]ci Pthers, to the number of about bVh "ihcnwaTvA, \«SCi-5 l 
vanced with the same intention ; aivl "m a few Ao>ja\i«ii 
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mies drew near Bosworth Field, where the contest that had 
now for more than forty years filled the kingdom with civil 
commotions, and deluged its plains with blood, was deter- 
mined by the death of Richard, who was slain in battle, while 
Richmond was saluted king, by the title of Henry the Seventh. 

Questions for Examination* 



1. What orders did Richard 
. lend to the governor of the tower? 

What was Brackenbury's an- 
swer? 

Who undertook the oflBce ? 

Whom did he choose to execute 
Uie crime? 

In what manner were the 
princes put to death ? 

Where were they buried ? 

2. What gave offence to the 
dake of Bucjum^m ? 

Where did be levy a body of 
men? 

What river did he design to 
cross? 

In what state was it at this time? 

3. What was the effect of this 
inundation on Buckingham's ar- 
my? 

Wheredid theduke take refuge ? 
How did Banister repay the ob- 



ligation he had received from the 
duke and his family ? 

To what place was Buckingham 
conducted ? [him ? 

What was instantly done to 

4. ^Vhat information did Rich- 
ard receive ? 

Where did he station himself? 

5. From whom was Richmond 
descended ? 

Why had he been obliged to 
leave the kingdom ? 
At what phce did he land ? 

6. What resolution did he take? 
By whom was Richmond re-en- 
forced ? 

Where did both armies meet ? 

How long a time had the civil 
war lasted ? 

How was it now determined ? 

By what title was Richmond 
saluted ? 



Remarkable Events, Dates, S^c, 

Bichard the Third, brother of Edward the Fourth, was bom A. D. 
1443— began to reign June 22, 1483 — ^reigned 2 years, and 2 months 
■■■slain in battle Aug. 22, 1485, aged 42 — buried at Leicester. 

His wife was Anne, second daughter of the earl of Warwick, and 
widow of Edward, prince of Wales, son of Henry the Sixth. 

He had one son, who died about the age of twelve. 

JSxecution of the duke of Buckin^^m, at Salisbury, Oct. 1483. 

JLanding of the earl of Richmond, at Milford-Haven, Aug. 7, 1485. 

Battle of Bosworth-Field, Aug. 22, 1485. 
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1. Henry's firstcareop- 
on coming to the tJirone , -aj, 
was to niarry the prin- 
cess ElizabetJi, daiigbter of Ed> 
H[ird the Fourtli ; and thiw 
he blended the intere.itH of the 
lii>iixeH c^ York and Lancsater, 
so that ever after they were ini* 
pable of distinction. 

2. Agreat partoftbemiserili 
of hia predecessors proceeded 
from their poverty, which wW 
mostly occasioned by riot and 
dissipation. Henry saw tlut 
money alone could turn the scale 
of pow er m hia favour , and therefore hoai'ded up all the con- 
fiscations ot his eneniiea with the utmost frugality. 

3 Immediately after his marriage with Elizabeth, he issuo) 
a general pardon to all such as chose to accept it ; but the peo- 
ple were become so turbulent and factious by a long comae 
of civil war, tliat no governor could rule them, nor any kiii( 
please ; so that one rebellion seemed extinguished only to ^le 
rise to another. 

. There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a priest, who. 
sessing some subtlety, and more rashness, trained up Lin- 
t Simnel, a baker's son, to counterfeit the person of Hf 
wl of Warwick, the son of the duke of Clarence, who Wi 
mothered in a butt of malmsey. But as the impoature WU 
^Bot calculated to bear a close inspection, it was thought pro- 
sier to show him first at a distance ; and Ireland was jotted 
■ the fittest theatre for him to support his assumed character. 
3. In this manner king Simnel, being joined by lord Lonli 
and one or two lords more of the discontented piuty, resolvftl 
to pass over into England ; and accordingly landed in L«ii- 
casnire, from whence he marched to Yorfc, expecting tlit 1 
country would rise and join as he marched along. But in thU 
he was deceived ; the people, averse to join a. body of Ger- 
man and Irish troops, by whom he was supported, and kept 
in flwe by the king's reputation, remsined in tranquillity, ot i 
/fare all their assistance to the roja\ caMae. TW twA ^Vin- ' 
coin, theretbre, a disaffected lord, to -"X^oivi- ft\e c-am.m»i&* 
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the rebel army was given, finding no hopes but iii speedy vic- 
tory, WHS determined to bring the contest to a lihort issue. 

6. The opposite armies met at Stoke, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and fought a battle which was more bloody, and 
more obstinately disputed, than could have been expected 
from the ineqiiauty of their forces. But victory at length de- 
clared in favour of the kin?, and it proved deciaite. Lord 
Lincoln perished in the field of battle ; lord Lovel was never 
more heard of, and it ia supposed he shared the same fate. 
Simnel, with hia tutor Simon, were taken prisoners ; and four 
thousand of the common men fell hi battle. Simon, being a 
priest cmdd not be tried by the civil power, and was only 
committed to close confinement Simnel was too contempti- 
ble to excite the king's fears or resentment; he was pardon- 
ed, and made a scullion in the king's kitchen, whence he was 
afterwards advanced to the rank of falconer, in which mean 
employment he died. 

7. A fresh insurrection began in Yorkshire, the people, re- 
siatingtbecommissionerswho were appointed to levy the taxes, 
the carl of Northumberland attempted to enforce the king's 
command ; but tile populace, being by this taught to believe 
that he was the adviser of their oppressions, fiew to arms, at- 
tBcked his house, and put him to death. The mutineers did 
not stop there ; but by the advice of one John Achamber, a 
seditious fellow of mean birth, they chose Sir John Egremont 
for their leader, and prepared themselves for a vigorous re- 
sistance. The king, upon hearing this rash proceedmg, im- 
metlialely ieviedaforce which he put imder the earl of Surrey; 
and this nobleman, encountering the rebels, dissipated the 
tumult, and took their leader, Adiamber, prisoner. Acham- 
ber was shortly after executed, but Sir John Egremont fled to 
the court of the duchess of Burgundy, the usual retreat of all 
who were obnoxious to government in England. 

8. One would have imagined that from tlie ill success 

of Simnel's imposture, few would be willing to embark .^Vja' 
in another of a similar kind ; however the old duchess "^ 
of Burgundy, rather irritated than discouraged by the failure 
of her past enterprises, was determined to disturb diatgovem- 
luent which she could not subvert. 

9. She first procured a report to be spread, that the young 
duke of York, said to have been murdered in the tower, was 
still living ; a(id finding the rumour greedily received, she 
so<m produced a young man who assumed his naxae sad. ^«l\- 
acter. The person pitched upon to sustain t\\\4 i^art., -^is.?. owe 
Oabeck, or Warbeck, the son of a converted Je-w, •w\\.o\«ji- 

&eien over in England during the reign of Ed-wax A W . vj\»«e 
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^ife had this son named Peter, but corrupteii, after the Yleatidi 
manner, into Peterkin or Perkin. ThL- dttchess of Burgundr 
found this youth entirely suited to her purposes; and her ki- 
Bons, inetructing him to personnte the iluke of Ti ork, were 
eaaily learned and strongly retained by a youth of very quiet 
apprehension. In short, Iiis graceful wr, his courtly *<»nj*^ 
hia easy manners, and elegant conversation, were capahk uf 
imposing upon all but such as were conscious of the impos- 
ture. 

10. The English, ever ready to revolt, gave credit to all Ow* 
absurdities; while the young man's prudence, convma^ 
and deportment, served to confirm what their disaffectionnw 
credulity had begun. 

1 1 . Among those who secretly abetted the cause of P&tbn, 
■were lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountlbrt, Sir Thoinu 
Thwaiis, and Sir Robert Clifford. But the person of die 
grejitest weight, and the most dangerous opposition, was Sr 
William Stanley, the lord chamberlain, and brother to the £i- 
mouB lord Stanley, who had contributed to place Henry on 
the throne. This personage, either moved by a blind credn- 
lily, or more probably by a restless ambition, entered into i 
regular Conspiracy against the king; and a eorrespondenee 
was settled between the inalecontents in England, and thow 
in Flanders. 

12. While the plot was thus carrying on in all quarters, 
Henry was not inattentive to tlie designs of his enemies. He 
spared neither labour nor expense to detect the falaehood of the 
pretender to his crown ; and was equally assiduous in finding 
out who were his secret abettors. ' For this purpose he dispen- 
ed his spies through all Flanders, and brought over, by large 
bribes, some of those whom he knew to be in the enemy's in- 
terests. Among these Sir Hobert Clifford was the most re- 
markable, both for his consequence, and the confidence with 
which he was trusted. From this person Henry learnt the 
whole of Perkin's birth and adventures, together with the 
names of all those who had secretly combined to assist him. 
The king wss pleased with the discovery ; but the more trust 
he gave to hia spies, the higher resentment did he feign 
against them- 

1 3. At first he was struck with indignation at the ingratitude 
of many of those about him ; but concealing his resentment for 
B proper opportunity, he, almost at the game instant, arrested 
Fitzwalter, Mountfort, and Thwaits, together witli Willi — 
Danbery, HooW Ratcliffe, Thomas Cresaenut, and The 

AstwtKxl. A'^ tJiese were atxaigueA, cowvyaxA, (ffsQ, 
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demned for high tretison. Mountrort, Ibitcliffe, and Diinbery 
were immediately executed ; the rest received a pardon. 



Quest ioni for Exam 



1. TFTiat was Henry's first care 
in coming En the thrune ? 
What intereitts were thus unl. 



e would 



ted? 

fc \Vhat itid Henry 
zlune inaitre his power F 

Whatdid lieLbcrcture hoard up? 

3. What did Henry issue oiler 
bU marriage ? 

What Lad the people become 
by t lie Jong civil war ? 

i. M'hat impuator was trained 
up by Simon ? 

W Horn WHS he lo represent ? 

Where was it liiouahl i>e9t for 
him to assume that character F 

Whoioined the impoatorF 

la what part ut KnglanJ did 
Simnel and bia party bud ? 

How did the people 



,Itn 



6. Where did the opposite ar- 
In whose favour was tlie pictury 

decided ? 

Whut became of Simnel, anil 
his tutor Simon ? 

7. Where did a fVesh insurrec- 
tion begin ? 



Whom dill the rebels choose for 
their leader? 

What ttteps did the king take 
against them ? 

Wfaat became of Acbamber ? 

Where did Sir John Kgreoiont 
take refuge ? 

Who was bent on disturbing 
Henry's government ? 

9. \Vliiit report did she cause to 
be spread '' 

Who WB 
character I 

Into what bad Warbeck's chri»- 

in name been converted F 

II>. Was the story believed ill 
England f 

IL What persons of distinction 
seerettv favoured Perktn's cause t 

12. What means did Henry em. 
ploy to gain information of the 
plot? 

Who was bribed to betray the 






I consequence ? 

Which of them was eKccuted ? 
What did the rest recuive ? 



SECTION XSXIV, 

14. The young adventurer finding his hopes frustrated in 
England, went next to try liis fortune in Scotland. In that 
country his luck seemed greater than in England. James the 
Fourth, the king of that country, received him with great cor- 
dudity ; he was seduced to believe the story of his birth and 
adventures ; and he carried his confidence so far, as to give 
him in marriage lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of the earl 
of Huntley, and a near kingsman of his own ; a young lady 
eminent for virtue aa well as beauty. But not content with 
these instances of favour, he was resolved to attempt setting 
liitn on tile throne of England. It was naturally expected, 
that upon Perkin's first appearance in that kingdom, all the 
friends of the house of York would rise in his favour. U^n 
this ground, therefore, the king of ScoUani ewVcTe&.^TvgoKoi 
wiiAanHmerousannj', and proclaimed ttve voung aive,«www. 
wherever he went. But Perkin's pretensions, aXXjewi-fA "Xvj 
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_ ited disappomtments, were now bwome stale «ven in 
eyea of'.the populace ; so ihat, contrary ti expectation, i 
were found to second liifi pretensions. 

LI. InthismannertherestlessPerkin, being d 
. ■ J ed Scotlnnd, and meeting witli a very cold re(..^.._ 

^'' from the Flemings, who now de^red to be at paH ^ 
with the English, resolved to continue his sclieraeofoppositi'uni 
and look refuge among the wilds and fastness^ of Ireknd. J 
Impatient of an inactive life, he held a consultation t ' ' 
hia foUown's, Heme, Skelton, and Astley, three Wo 
iradesmen ; and by their advice he resolved to try the d 
tions of the Coniisli men, and he no sooner made Kis ain 
ance among them at Bodinin in Cornwall, than the popu 
to the number of three thousand, flocked to his standard. 

Ifi. Elated with this appearance of success, he took on him, 
for the first time, the title of Richard the Fourth, king of En. 
gland; and, not to suffer the spirits of lu's adherents to lang" '"'" 
fie led them to the gates of Exeter. Finding tlie inhabi 
obstinate in refusing to admit him, and being unprovided', 
artillery to force an entrance, he broke up the si^e of Ext 
and retired to Taunton. His followers by this time amoi. 
ed to seven thousand men, and appeared ready to defendl 
c^use: but hia heart failed him, upon being informed thftti 
king was coming down to oppose him ; and instead of h *" 
ing his men into the field, he privately deserted theax, 
took sanctuary in the monastery of Ueaulieu, iti the 
Forest His wretched adherents, left to the king's m 
found him still willing to pardon, and, except a few of I 
ring.leaders, none were treated with capital severity. At the 
same time some persons were employed to treat with Perkin, 
and to persuade him, under promise of a pardon, to deliver 
himself up to justice, and to confess and explain all the cir- 
cumstances of his imposture. Hia affairs being altogetlM 
desperate, he embraced the king's offers without hesitatioi^ 
and quitted the sanctuary. Henry being desirous of sedi^ 
him, he was brought to court, and conducted through dw 
streets of London, in a kind of mock triumph, amidst the de- 
rision and insults of the populace, which he bore with the 
most dignified resignation. 

17. He waE then compelled to sign a confession of his former 
life and conduct, which was printed and dispersed throughout 
ihe nation ; but it was bo defective and contradictory, that 
instead of explaining the pretended imposture, it left it ■ '" 
more doubtful than before ; and this youth's real pretensia 
are to this very day an object of dispute a.muirig"Sie\«»Ta 

J&yl/tcrflttempting once or twice to es<;a.Ye?Tu '-'' 
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was hangeil &t Tyburn, and several of his adherents suSered 
the same ignominious death. 

19- There had been hitherto nothing in thin reign but plotsi, 
treasuns, infiurrections, impostures, and esecutions; and it is 
probable that Henry's severity proceeded from the continual 
alarms in which they held him. It is certain, that no prince 
ever loved peace mure than he ; and much of the iU-will of 
his subjects arose from his attempts to repress their inclinai* 
tions for war. The usual preface to all his treaties was, " That 
when Christ came into the world peace was sung, and whea 
be went out of the world peace was bequeathed." 

SO. He had all along two points in view ; one to depress ths 
nobility and clergy, and the other to exalt and humanize the 
pt^ulace. With diis view he procured an act, by which the 
nobilitp' were granted a power of disposing of their estates ; ft 
law in^iitely pleasing to the commons, and not disagreeable 
even to the nobles, since they had thus an immediate resource 
for supplying their taste for prodigality, and answering the 
demands of their creditors. The blow reached thera in their 
posterity alone ; but they were too ignorant to be aifected by 
such distant distresses. 

21. He was not less remiss in abridging the pope's power, 
while at the same time he professed the utmost submission to 
his commands, and the greatest respect for the clergy. But 
^vhUe he thus employed his power in lowering the influence of 
the nobles and clergy, he was using every art to extend the 
privileges of the people. In fact, his greatest efforts were di- 
rected to promote trade and commerce, because this naturally 
introduced a spirit of liberty, and disengaged tliem from all 
dependence, except upon the laws and the king. Before this 
n%at era, all our towns owed their origin to some strong cat- 
tle in the neighbourhood, where some powerful lord generaUy 
resided. These were at once fortresses for protection, and 
prisdns for all sorts of criminals. In this castle there was usu- 
ally a garrison armed and provided, depending entirely on the 
nobleman's support and assistance. To these seats of protec- 
tion, artificers, victuallers, and shopkeepers natumtly resort- 
ed, and settled on some adjacent spot, to furnish the lord and 
his attendants with all the necessaries they might require. 

2S. The farmers, also, and tlie husbandmen, in tlie neigh- 
bourhood, built tJieir houses there, to be protected against the 
numerous gangs of robbers, called Robertsmen, that hid them* 
selves in the woods by day, and infested the open country by 
night. Henry endeavoured to bring the toYJi\a tcwft fiviv *, 
neighbourhood, by inviting the inhabitants \m a. toote toi\«^ 
Diercial situation. He attempted IQ teacl\ \J\ewv SrugJ^W-j , ■m.\*. 
r 5 
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a just pajnnent of debts by his own example ; and never once 
omitted the rights of the merdiant, in all his treaties widi fo- 
reign princes. 

23. HeiiiT having thus seen England in a great measore 
civilized by his endeavours^ his peopfe pay their taxes without 
constraint, the nobles confessing subordination^ the laws alone 
inflicting punislunent, the towns beginning to lire indepen- 
dent of the powerful^ commerce every day increasing, the 
spirit of faction extinguished, and foreigners either bearing 
England, or seeking its alliance, he began to see the ap- 
proaclies of his end, and died of the gout in his Bto- 
-^I ' mach, having lived fifty-two years, and reigned twenty- 
^* three. Since the times of Alfred, England had not 
seen such another king. He rendered his subjects powerful 
and happy, and wrought a greater change in the manners of 
the people, than it was possible to suppose could be effected 
in so short a time. 



Questions fir 

14^ Where did Perkins War- 
beck next try his fortune ? 

Who received him with cordi- 
ality ? 

VVhat lady did James give him 
in marriage ? 

With what expectations did he 
lead Perkins into Kngland, with 
a numerous army ? 

How were these expectations 
answered ? 

15. Where did Perkins take 
refuge ? 

What was he advised to try by 
his followers ? 

What immediately followed his 
appearing at llodniin ? 

16. What title did he assume ? 
How did he conduct himself on 

the king*s approach ? 

How did his adherents find 
Henry disposed towards him ? 

To what was Perkins persuaded 
on a promise of pardon ? 

17. What was he compelled to 
sign? 



Examination* 

18. What was his end ? 

19. From what is it probaUe 
Henry^s severities proceeded ? 

What was the usual preface to 
all his treaties ? 

20. What two objects had he 
chiefly in view ? 

With this view what aid did be 
procure ? 

Did this law injure the existing 
nobility or their posterity ? 

21. Whose power did he labour 
to abridge ? 

To what had our towns hitherto 
owed their origin ? 

22. With what was Kngland in- 
fested at this time ? 

Whose right did Henry never 
omit in his treaties ? 

23. Into what state did Henry 
see his kingdom brought ?. 

Of what disorder did he die ? 

How long had he' lived and 
reigned ? 

What liad he rendered his sub- 
jects ? 



i 



Line of Tudor. 

Henry the Seventh, Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Maxy* 
and £lizabeth. 

Remarkable Events^ Dotes, &^c. 
Henrj' the Seventh, son of Margaret (.a desceivAaxvX o? i^Ysi ^ 
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Gftunt) und Edmund, earl uf Rivlimond (sun of Cathsrine, widaw of, 
Ilenrjr the Ftllli, and Sir Owen Tudur) was born A. U. tiSS — begK^ 
to rei({Q Aug. 82, l«5— reigned S3 years, and B months— dieil Apt^ 
S3, 1509, aged 52— buried at tt'estminsler. ' 

Hfs wirevHaEtizabeth, daughter of Edward the Faurlh. • 

His sons vrere Arthur, prince of Walea, who married Catllnrine, off 
Arnoon. and died beture hia tiiClier ; and Meary, who succeeded ta^ 
the throne. , 

His daughters nerelSIargiiret, married to James the Fourth, kingf 
of Scotland ; and Mary, married flrat to Loui* the Twelfth, iff 
France, and afterwards to Charles Brandon, duke of SufTolt. 

Marriajfe of the king with Elizabeth, of the bouse of Ynric, Juu 
1481). 

lluttle of Stoke, in which Simuelwas taken prisoner, JuneS, II8T> 

Hxecuttnn nf Sir William Stanley, fur engaging in Ferkin'a con- 
sjiiracy. Feb. IS. 1495. 

Ilebellion of Pcrkin suppressed, and himself taken prisoner, I499,* 

In this reign tbe Star Chamber, or court which admitted for lawi 
the dmpte proclamation of the king and council, began to acquire tlia^ 
power which was no much abused by suc(.*ee<Iing monarclia, till il waa 
entirely abolished by Act of pailiainent, in the reign of Chatles.tW 

It wasduringtbis reign, on tbe 3nd of August, 149S, a little before 
sunset, that Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, set out from Spain on 
hi« memomble voyage for the diacaverv of the Western World. In 
thi) voyage he diiKovered the West India islands. It was nut till hia 
third TOyage, in 1498, that he landed on the continent. 

This iia^ may be said to have founded the F.nRliah navy, since, 
betbre his time, if the prince wanted a fleet he was obliged to hire of 
press ships from the merchants. Henry expended £14,000. in builiU 
ing one ship, called the Great Harry. 
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SECTION XX XT. 



1 No prince ever came 
to the throne with a con- *; °' 
juncture of circumstances ''^' 
more in hia tavour than Henry 
\ Ill.whonow, intheelghteentl^ 
S car of liis ege, undertook the 
government of the kingdom. 

a. And as he was at the head 
of a furmiduble Rrmy, fifty thou- 
sand strong, and as a war with 
France was the most pleasing 
to the people, W ii«V.e!via\BJJi.\a 
hciid hia Vorcea,?oT x.\\e t<n\ofxs,*. 
of that kingdom.. fivA. ^tasvcs. 
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was nut threatened by him alone ; the Swiss, on another qi 
ter, witli twenty-five thousand men, were preparing to in> 
it ; while Ferdinand of Arragon, whom no treaties could hi 
waa only waiting for a convenient opportunity of attack 
his aide to advantage. Never waa the French monarcli in i 
distressed a situation; but the errors of its assailants procuHl 

S. Atter an ostentatious but inefTectital campaign, a ti 
was concluded between the two kinedoma ; and Henry ci 
tinned to dissipate, in more peaceable folhes, those 
sums which had been amassed by his predecessoi 
different purposes. 

4. In tins manner, while hia pleasures on the one hand en> 
grossed Henry's time, the preparations for repeated expedi' 
tions exhausted his treasures on the other. As it was natural 
to suppose the old ministers, who were appointed to direct him 
by htfi father, would not willingly concur in these idle priH 
jects, Henry had, for some time, discontinued asking U8tt 
advice, and chiefly confided in the counsels of Thomas, aftei^ 
words Cardinal ^\''o1sey, who seemed to second him in bb 
favourite iiursuits. Wolsey waa a minister who complied whh 
all his master's inclinationa, and fluttered him in every sdiene 
to which Ills sangume and impetuous temper was inclined. 
He was the son of a private gentleman, and not of a butchei, 
as is commonly repoiied, of Ipswich. He was sent to Ox- 
tbrd so early, that he was a hadielur at fourteen, and at thai 
time was called the Boy Bachelor. He rose by degrees, upon 

- quitting college, from one preferment to another, till he was 
made rector of Lj-mington, by the marquis of Dorset, whose 
children he had instructed. He had not long residetl at tW* 
living, when one of the justices of the peace put him In the 
stocki for being drunk, and raising disturbances at a riLJgh- 
bourhiff fair. 

5. Tn is disgrace, however, did not retard his promotion ; for 
he was reconnnended as chaplain to Henry the Seventli ; and 
beiag employed bv that monarch, in a secret negotiation re- 
speamg his intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, he 
acquitted himself to that king's satisfaction, and obtained tiie 
praise both <)f diligence and dexterity. That prince hnvi— 
given ium a commission to Maximilian, who at that tim&l 
aided at Brussels, was surprised in less than three dava 
to see Wolsey present himself before him ; and supposuHT' 
he had been delinquent, began to reprove his delayf W^ 
however, surprised hun with assurances tliat he was juatl 
turned from Brussels, and haA euccessfuWy ?vi\«.\e4^&3 

majesty's conniiands. Hia despatch on thtw. occouuvx 
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red him the deanery of Lincoln, and in thin situation it was 
that he was iutrodiiced by Fox, bishop at' Winchester, to tht 
young king's notice, in hopes that he waulil have talents M 
supplant tile eurl of Surrey, who was favourite at that timej 
and in this Fox was not out iu his conjectures. Presently 
afYer, being introduced at court, he was made a privy-couwi 
sellor ; and as such, had frequent opportunities of ingratiatii^ 
himBelf with the young king, as he appeared at once complya' 
ii)g, iubmissive, and enterprising. '.' 

0. Wolsey used every art to suit himself to the royal temper; : 
he Gung, laughed, and danced with every libertine of tht 
court : neither his own years, which were nearly forty, nor InA 
character as a clergyman, were any restraint upon him, or 
tended to check, by ill-timed severities, the gaiety of his c<ii>*> 
panions. To such a weak and vicious monarch as Henryj 
qualities of tliis nature were highly pleasing ; and ^^'olsey was 
soon acknowledged as his cliief lavourite, and to hitn wM 
intrusted the cliief administration of alTairs. The people b»> 
gan to see with indignation the new favourite's mean conde* 
MCensioiisto the king, and Im arrogance tothemselves. Tbejr 
had long regarded iJie vicious haughtiness, and the unbeconft 
ing splendour of the clergy, witi) envy and detestation ; and 
Wolsey'a greatness served to bring a new odium upon that 
body, already too much the object of the people's dislike. 

7. His character being now placed in a more conspicucwt 
point of light, daily began to manifest itself the more. Insft* 
tiable in his acquisitions, but still more magnificent in his exL' 
pense ; of extensive capacity, but still more unbounded in eai* 
terprise 1 ambitious of power, but still more desirous ofglonrt 
insinuating, engaging, j)erHuasive, and at other times lom^. 
elevated, and conimatiding ; haughty to his equals, but aj&>, 
blc to his dependants; oppressive to the people, but liberalW- 
his friends ; more generous than grateful ; tbnned to take tbe 
ascendant in every intercourse, but vain enough not to covEf 
his real superiority. 

6, In order to divert theenvy of the public from his inordi* 
nate exaltation, he soon entered into a correspondence wit!| 
Francis the first of France, who had taken many methods to< 
work upon his vanity, and at last succeeded. In consequenot 
of that monarch's wishes, Henry was persuaded by the Can 
(linal to an interview with that prince. This expensive con* 
gre«s, was held between Guisnes and Ardres, near Calaifi 
within the English pale, in compliment to Henry for crossing" 
die sea. ' 

ff. S'ouie mont/is before, a defiance had been &e\it\i'i ^ ^ 
the tio kings to each other's court, and thtow^ wi \gi.Q 
i&g Bbiet'dtiet of Europe, importJug that Hearj »aMi. 
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Francis, with riiurtcpn jtids, would be ready on the pLiini 
ol' I'icardy to answer nil comera, tbnt were gentlenien, at tilt 
aiiO touniey. Accowlingly, the moiiarehs, now all gorgeons- 
ly iipiMre)li;d, eiiterwl the lists on horsebuck, Francis lur- 
ruunilect with Henry's guards, aiid Henry with tliose of 
Fntncis. 'J'hey were both at tluit time the most fomelv per* 
sonars of their age, and prided themselves on their exj)ert> 
nesa in the military esercises. Tlie ladies were the judges in 
these fenta of chivalry ; and they put an end to the encounter 
whenever they thought proper- It is supposed tliat the craftj 
French monarcli was wdling to gratify Henry's vanity by al- 
lowing him to enjoy a petty pre-eminence in these pastimes. 
He ran a tilt aguuiiit Monsieur Grandeval whom he disabled 
at the second encounter. He engaged Monsieur de Montmu- 
rency, whom, however, lie could not tlirow from the saddle. 
He fought at fitlchion witli a French nobleman, who present- 
ed him with his courser in token of submission. 

Qiiestiaiii jiir Examinaiiim. 



I. In whut vcnr of h'ts t^e did 
Henrv ns«nd the throne ? 

S. What dcleriiiined him to g 
to war with France i 

By what iilhcr assaibnta wn 
France threatened ? 

3. AVTiat was concluded after 
IVuilleBS cnmijaign 7 
. 4. What engroased Henry' 
time, and exhauated hi« treiuures? 

In whusecuun^dsdid hcobtefls 
confide ? 

What vaa WoIsp.t's father ? 

'^VhaC d^Kree had he ubCained nl 
Oxford Bt the age of tuurteen ? 

What prefenuent was giver 
him by tlie marquia of Dorset P 

i. To whom was he recuuimcnd. 
ed as chnplHiii ? 

Id what ni^tiation was he em- 
[ilufed by that monardi ? 

[□ how :thtirt a Lime did lie exe- 
eute B commission to Brussels ? 

What did his detpntch on tlii! 
occasion procure liini f 



Who introduced Idin to 
yoiins king's notice ? 

What was he made un bein| 
truduced at court F 

G, What arts did Wglsev ui 

lit hlmaell' lo the king'i 

With what was he intruateillj 

Huw did the people regantf 
conduct of the new favourite ?3 

7. IVhat was Wolsey'a " 

our tohiaeqnnUancliit" 

What was that " " 

iH bis fdendaP 

fl. Into what did he enter t« 
; the minds of the penjile P 



> tli^ !», 



When 



"is:. 



IS this 



did tlie two nionarcha ^ 
ter the lists ? , 

Who were the judges in | 

Bts of chivalry ? 

How did Henry distingufl 
himself in the lounianient ? 



10. By this time all the immense treasures of the late kiH 
xrere quite exhaiiated on empty pageants, rw.V\\n v'*^**^ 
va/jj treaties and expetlitions. BuVtUe Vmg te\\ei oi 
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for rcplenisliing his coffers ; and no person could be fitt 



Ifar tile purpose^ Mis tirst Cfire was to get a large sum uI'moM 
&om the people, uiiiler tile title of' a benevolence, which add 
ett to its being extortetl, huil tlic inortilicAtion ol' being conaii 
ered as a free gifk. Henry little luinded the muuner of il 
being raised, provided he lutd the enjoyment of it ; howeva 
his mitiister uiet with some opposition in his attempts to lev 
theic extorted eontributionB. In tlie first place, having ei 
acted a considerable subsidy from the clergy, he next addrew 
e& himself to the house of commons ; but though his demaM 
was seconded by Sir Thomas More, the speaker, they onl 
granted him half liie Hupplies he demanded. Wolsey was j 
firfet liighly olfeuded at their parsimony, and desired to b 
lieard in the hunse ; but an this would hiive desti'oyed the vet; 
form and constitution of that augunt body, they replied, Uu 
none could be permitted to sit and argue tliere, but such ■ 
had been elected members. This was tlie first attempt mad 
in this reign to render the king master of the debates in pat 
liaraent, Wolsey first paved the way ; and unfortunately £a 
the kingdom, Henry too well improved upon Jiis plana so<h 
after. 

11. Hitherto tlic udniinistrution of all affairs was carried tn 
by Wolaey ; for the king was contented to lose in the enibracefi 
of b!s mistresses, all the complamts uf his subjects ; and thsk 
Cardinal undertook to keep him ignorant, in order to coi^ 
tinue his own uncontrolled authority. But now a period w« 
approaching tliat was to put an end to this minister's exorbi 
tant power. One of the most e.ttraordinary and iniporb 
revolutions that ever employed tlie attention of man, was now 
ripe tor execution. This was no less a change than tlie lt»>( 
formation. 

12. The viced and impositions of thecliurch of Rome wemt 
now almost come to a head ; and the increase of ails and leam^ 
ing among the laity, propagatetl by means of printing, whiidiu 
had been lately inventwl, began to make them resist that ■ 
power, which was originally founded on deceiL Leo the 
Tenth WHS at that time pope, and eagerly employed in build>^ 
ing the church of St. Peter at Home, In order to procure 
money for carrying on that expensive undertaking, lie 
gave a commission for selling indulgences, a practice ^ ..„ ^ 
that had been often tried before. I'hese were to free '^ -f 
the iiurchaser firom the pains of purgatory ; and they wouUi 
serve even for one's friends, if purchased with that intention. 
There were everywhere shops opened, 'wtiCTe \Wj "WWi \n 
be sold; but in general they were to \«; \\iu\ M. \aMiXVvft, \3T0- 

theh, and gaming-houses The Auguatme £t\«s\i3ji^'*aM:ili-3 
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b«en employed in Soxoay to preach the iiidul^m'es, mid 
IVonitliiitrurt had derived both prufit and conBidtratitin; hiit 
the pope'd inini9t«r HupnusJng that they had tiniiid out illicit 
methous of secreting the iiiuney, transl'erred this lucrative 
employ iiieiit from them to the Doiuiiiicxna. Martin Lut~ 
prutessor in the university of Witteniherg, was an Augui 
munk, iind one of those who resented this transfer of 3ie 
of indulgences from one order to another. He bc^^an to 
his iiiiligimtion by preaching agauist their efGcacy ; and ' 
iittturally of a fiery temper, and provoked by opposition, IK 
inveighed against the autliority of the pope himself. 

1 S. Being driven hard by hie adversaries, atill as he eiilaig«d 
hilt reading, in order to support his tenets, be discovered some 
new abuse or error in the church of Rome. 

I +. In this dispute, it was the fate of Henry to be a cbampint 
CM) botl) sides. His father, who had given him the education 
of a scholar, permitted him to be instructed in school divinitv, 
which then was die principal object of learned inquiry. Hen- 
ry, therefore, willing to convince tlie world of his abiUties b 
tJiat science, obtained the pope's permission to read the worki 
of Luther, which had been forbidden, under pain of excoiu- 
rounication. 

15. In consequenceof this, the king defended tlie seven sa- 
craments out of St. Thomas Aquinas ; and showed some del- 
terity in this science, though it is thought that Wolsey hadt" 
chief hand in directing him. A book being thus fjnisht ' 
haste, it was sent to liume for tlie pope's approbation, ■» 
it is natural to suppose would not be withheld. 

16. The pontiff, ravislied,witli its eloquence and depth, 
pared it to the labours of St. Jerome or St, Augiistin ; and 1 
warded the author with tlie title of Defender of' the Faitk, ' 
tie imagining tliat Heiu-y was soon to be one of the most . 
nble enemies tliat ever the cliurch of Rome had tu contend 
with. 

17. Henryhad now been eighteen yoara married toCatharine 

of Arragon, who had been brought over from Sj 
*' ^' and married to his elderbrother.whodiedafewmi 
'' after co-habitation. But notwithstanding the sul 
sive deference paid to the indulgence of the church. He 
marriage with this princess did nut pass without scruph 
hesitation, both on his own aide, and on that of the people. 
However, it was carried ibrward, though perhaps not at first 
excited by a motive much more powerful than the tacit su£« 
geations of his conscience. 

] 8. It happened that ainong the Tna.\d» ot \wv 
Unding the qaeea, there was one AnneBo\e«(n. Viw 
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r Thomas Boteyn, a genttemnn of distinction, and relal 
lost of the nobility. He had been employed by the kii^ 
■ teveral embaasies, and whs married to a daughter at' tH 
Ite of Norfolk. The beauty of Anne surpassed whatei 
il hitherto appeared at this voluptuous court ; and her ed 
I, which had been at Paris, tendedtoset olf her per»oi 
IS. Her features were regular, mild, and attractive, } 
e elegant, tliough below the middle size, while her i 
i vivacity exceeded even her other allureraenis. Heni__ 
ro had never learned the art of restraining any passion duH 
^desired to gratify, saw and loved her; but after sevewrf 
T«s to induce her to comply with his criminal desires. 
Old that without marriage he could have no chance of s 

ay. Thisob8tacle,therefo 

""lier to procure a divorce, he alleged that his e 
buked nim for having so long lived in incest with the wife of 
his brother; In this pretended perplexily, therefore, he ap* 
plied to Clement the Seventh, who owed him many oblin* I 
tions, desiring to dissolve the bull of the former pope, which 
had given him permission to marry Catharine ; and to declare 
that it was not in the power even of the holy see to dispense 
with a law so strictly epjoined in scripture. The unfortunate 
pope, unwilling to grant, yet afraid to refuse, continued tB 
promise, recant, dispute, and temporize; hoping that tbi 
king's passion would never hold out during the tedious courr~ 
of ati ecclesiastical controversy. In this he was entirely mil 
taken. Henry had been long taught to dispute as well as hi 
and quickly found, or wrested many texts m scripture to & 
vourhis opinions or his passions. 

SO. During the course of a long perplexing negotiation, o 
the issue ofwhich Henry's happiness seemed to depend,helui _ 
at first expected to find in his favourite Wolsey a warm delkir 
der, and a steady adherent; but in this he found himself n ' 
taken. Wolsey seenied to be in pretty much the same 
lemma with the pope. On the one hand he was to please 
master the king, from whom he had received a thouaaiiA 
marks of favour ; and on the utlier hand, he feared to diM 
oblige the pope, whose servant he more immediately was 
who besides had power to punish his disobedience. Hit 
therefore, resolved to continue neuter in this controversy ; aam 
though of all men the most haughty, he gave way ontnis 
casion to Cainpeg'io, the pope's nuncio,\i\ a\\ v\nTv%%'5T«KiAi 
ing a deference to bia skiW in canon \aw. VJ uXaerJ' % *i^ewift 
ot'tempormng was Jijghly displeHsing to liie VTO^,\)'iV'i*« ' 
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endeavoured to stifle hia resentment, iir 
more fatal certainty. 



I 

10. On whM were the Irite Viiifj"!! 
trmureit bv this time exhaiisteil i 

Oa whom did he relr fur raii- 
iii|r R Irejli au|i|ilv ? 

\Vbal was H'Dlsey'ii first care ? 

Haw tar ilid thi; hoitae uf caui. 
miins vunipt,T witli his ilemaiids? 

What BdHWcr did they ^Te lu 



Q/tettiont far Examin 



1* 



i 



iiniKirtiint thange ' 

bat hiid now come nln: 
rAheir licight F [venti 

""lal art llad lately been 
u W&.4 the pope at tbis tie 
what purpusG did lie eause 
of iodulgEHces? 
(If whit pretemled use were in. 
duLfeDeei ? 

Who bad uaually been employ- 
ed tu preach tliem? 

Tu what other ariler did the 
pope'i nilniBtor trnnster tlie e 
ploy men t ? 

Who was Martin I.olher? 

In what manner did he sli 

indifjnuCluii at tlie transfer 



13. ^Vhat dill Luther discuvei 
le more he read ? 

Iti. What part did Henry Inbi 
L this diauute ? 

What did lie obtain the pupe^ 
permlaaon to read ? " 

li. What did the kdng pal^ 

bonk in defence of? 

16. With what title did i 
pope reward bis labours ? 

IT. Tu whom had Henry b 
eighteen years married P 

Vhat bad been felt b^ Hed 
and the people un the utarrii^ % 

18. WhowasAnneBoleyn.ir 
for what was iihe remarkable? 

Whose affections did she ^inf 

19. To whom did Henry ap^y 
to dissolve his marriage wiui 
Catharine ? 

What mode oF conduct did the 
pope pursue ? 

20. What bad Henry expected 
to find in Wolaey ? 

What contending interests 3t- 
tertniued IVolsey t« remain qcU' 
ler? 



'fil. He for some time louked out for a man ni'eiiiia] abilities 
and lesa art ; and it was not long before accident tlirew in \m 
way one Tliumas Cranmerj of greater talents, and prububly erf [ 
more integrity- 

22. Thus finding himself provided with a person who o 
supply Wolse/s plate, he appeared less reserved in "••- — 
ment against that prelate. The attorney-general ■« 
to prepare a. bill of indictment against him ; and he was M 
after commanded to resign the great seal, which was given fl 
Sir Thomas More. Crimes are easily found oat against a fa- 
vourite in disgrace, and the courtiers did nut fail to increase 
the cat-ilooiue of his errors. He was ordered to depart froi 
York- Place palace ; and ail his furniture and plate were< 
vertefl to the king's use. The mvexilory o? W ^Kift»\> 
taker, they were fbuiid to exceed even v^e ti 



i-bocottl^ 
liareoM^H 

wasM^H 
i given 1^^ 
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sumiisea- Of fine holland alone, there were fotiiid a thou 
saiitl pieces; the walls of his [uikce were covered with doth o _^^ 
gold and silver; he had a cupboaril of plate of niassy goldf 
all the rest of his riches and furniture were in proportion, shA' 
probably tlieir greatness invited tlic hand of power. He 
soon atCer arrested by the earl of Northumberland, at 
king's cununand, fur high treason, and prepttrutiuns went- 
luide for conducting him from York, where he then resided 
tn Londun, in order to take his trial. He at lirst refused ti 
comply with the requisition, as being a mrdinal, but lindintf. 
the earl bent on perfonning his commission, he complied, anj 
set out by easy journeys for London, to appear as a criniiui^ 
where lie had acted as a king. In his way he staid a tbrtnighV. 
at the earl of Shrewsbury's; where, one dny at dinner, har 
was taken ill, not without violent suspicions ofhavuigpoisoQi^ 
ed himself. Being brought forward from thence, lie witH- 
mudi difficulty reiiched Leieester'Abbey ; where the uionkt 
coming out to meet him, he said, " Father Abbot, I am comC 
to lay my bones among you;" and immediately ordered hi* 
bed to be prepared. 

23. As his diaorderincreased, an officer beingplacedneai 
once to guard and attend him, he spoke to him a little bcfonfb 
he expired, to this eflect: " I pray you have me heartily r 
ccanmended unto his royal majesty, he is a prince of a mo 
royal carriage, and hath a printety heart, and rather than bt 
will miss, or want any part of his will, he wilt endanger one 
half of his kingdom. I do assure you, I have kneeled bef(tf« 
him for three hours together, to persuade him from his wtU 
and appetite, but could not prevail. Had I but served God 
OS diligently as I have served tlie king, he would not have- 
given me over in my grey hairs. But tfiis is the just rewanl 
uat 1 mustreceive lor my indulgentpiuns and study : notiv*' 
guding my service to God but only to my prince." '. 

I- . 91i. He died soon after in all the pangs of remorse, a. d, k 
aiul left a life whith he had all along rendered turbid 1530,. 
byunbition, and wretdied by mean assiduities. 

35. The tie that held Henry to the church being tlius brokenj * 
be resolved to keep nofartlier measures witlitlie pontiff, Ht/t 
therefore privately married Anne Boleyn, whom he had cre*«-i 
ted MarchicHiess of Pembroke, tlie duke of Norfolk, uncle Uft 
the new queen, her father, motlier, and Dr. Cranmer beii^ 
present at the ceremony. Soon after finding the queen pre^'v 
tiant he publicly owned his marriage, and, to colour over hut 
disobe<iience to the pope with an appearante o'l \riM.tK^,V%* 
passed with his beiuilitul bride througUl,w™Xt«\,-«\'&. »."»*%- 
ni£cence greater thun had been evet known \ie^oi«- '^^^ 
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though Henrv had thus s^arnted from tlie church, yet he. 
not addicted "himself to the system of any other mormer. 

2f>. AethemiKleof religion was not as yvt known, nndasl 
mindsoftliotte who were of opposite sentiments we 
ly exasperated, it naturally followed that sei'eral 
sacrifice in the contest between ancient establishments 
modem reformation. 

27. The munks having all along shown him the greatest' 
sistance, he resolved at once to deprive them of future poi 
to injure him. He accordingly empowered Thomas Cromi 
who was now made secretary of state, to send conui ' 
into tlie several counties of England to inspect the 
ries ; and to report, with rigorous exactneae, the conduct 
deportment of such as were resident there. This employment 
was readily undertaken by some creatures of the court, nanifr 
ly, Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, and Belasis, whoue 
said to have discovered monstrous disorders in many of die 
religious houses. Whole convents of women abandoned toiH 
manner of lewdness, friars accomplices in their crimes, pi<nii 
frauds everywhere practised, to increase the devotion and^ 
erality of the people, and cruel and inveterate factions main- 
tabled between tne members of many of these institutions. 
These accusations, whether true or false, were lu-ged with 
great clamour against these communities, and a general horror 
was excited in the nation against them. 

S8. A new visitation was soon aAer appointed, and &edi 
crimes were also produced ; so that his severities were con- 
ducted with such seeming justice and success, that in 
, 1„^' less than tw^o years he became possessed of all the mo- 
nastic revenues. These, on the whole, amounted lo 
six hundred and forty-five, of which twenty-eight had ab- 
bots, who enjoyed a seat in parliament. Ninety collf^ 
were demolished ui severiJ counties ; two thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-four chantries and free clutpels, and a hun- 
dred and ten hospitals. The whole revenue of these establish- 
ments amounted to one hundred and sixty-one thousand 
pounds, which was about a twentieth part of the national in- 
come. But as great murmurs were excited by some upon thi» 
occasion, Henry took care that all those who could be useful 
to him, or even dangerous in case of opposition, should' " 
sharers in the spoil. 

39. Heeitliermadeagiftofthe revenues of the corn 
his principal courtiers, or sold them at low prices, or es 
ed tnem for other lands on very disadvantageous terms. 

SO. Henry's opinions were at \eng\^ deXweteA"™.! 
nvhich, from its horrid c-onsequences, vjoa oSwi-wasia 
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the bloody statute^ by which it was ordained^ that whoever, by 
word or writing, denied transubstantiation, whoever main« 
tained that the communion in both kinds was necessary, who- 
ever asserted that it was lawful for priests to marry, whoever 
alleged that vows of chastity might be broken, whoever 
maintained that private masses were unprofitable, or that au- 
ricular confession was unnecessary, should be found guilty of 
heresy, and burned or hanged as the court should determine. 
As the people were at that time chiefly composed of those 
who followed the opinions of Luther, and sucn as still adher- 
ed to the pope, this statute, with Henry's former decrees, in 
some measure excluded both, and opened a field for persecu- 
tion, which soon after produced its dreadful harvests. Bain- 
ham and Bilney were burned for their opposition to popery, 
and bishop Fisher was beheaded for denying the king's supre- 
macy ; and his execution was considered as a prelude to that 
of Sir Thomas More, a man of inflexible integrity, whom no 
motives could seduce, and no honours corrupt The most 
unjustifiable means were employed to effect his destruction, 
and an ambiguous answer of his relating to the king's supre«i 
macy, was considered as high treascm, in a reign when trials 
were merely forms. He was condemned atid beheaded on the 
6th of July 1535, in the fifty-third year of his age* His cha- 
racter will bear the ablest support ; it is impeachable only on 
the jp*ound of an unalterable attachment to the popish religion, 
but, that granted, all was firm, consistent, and manly. 

Questions for ExamincUion, 



21. AVhom did Henry find capa- 
Ue of supplying Wolsey's place ? 

22. What was the attomej^en- 
eral. ordered to prepare agauist 
Woiaey? 

To whom was he commanded 
to resign the great seal ? 

What residence was he ordered 
to leave? 

What remarkable articles were 
found in an inventory of his goods? 

For what was he arrestea ? 

Where did he stay on his way 
to York? 

What suspicions were enter^^ 
tained of his illness ? 

What place did he reach with 
difficulty ? 

How did he address the abbot ? 

gS. To whom did be desire to 
be commended ? 



What were his words with re- 
spect to his services to God and the 
king ? 

24. With what feelings did he 
soon after expire ? 

25. Whom did Henry private- 
ly marry ? [mon j ? 

Who were present at the here- 
in what manner did he pass 
through London with his bride ? 

26. What followed the intro- 
duction of the new mode of re- 
ligion? 

27. What was Cromwell em- 
powered to inspect and report ? 

What were said to be discovered 
in many of the religious houses ? 

What feeling v(«& ^i^'cvX.^^ Ssl 
the nation i^m^l \}[veixv^ 

2». Of wViaX. d\^ ^«wrf >«cswwi 

poiseaaed in Yew XiiwcL Vno ^ewr^^ 



' many coHm 



, chnpels. 



I 

^^n^ these Bitabluhments 
^^^h>C9- Huw did Henry dispose of 
llw rereniie of the conreiit* f 

3U. Tu what were the pcopit 
ublieei] hy the new law F 

^Vhat were thnse to suffer who 
would not a^ee with th^ opii 
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iisniliils were derooliaheil ? 
wlint ili-l the whole revenue 



time cbieRrcomj 
Whnwi ■ 



,^Udelii-e 



or what were the people at thtt 



thjis exposed to perw- 
For what »as Fisher beheided ? 
To wliat nlher execution wo 
lis a prelude ? [treason? 

What was conctrued into biA. 
Where, and in what jear ufU , 
af(e, was Sir Thomaa Alore }>(• 
headed ? 

What vaa his chnmcter? 



SECTION XXXVIII. 



K- 31. These severities, however, were preceded by one of « 
different nature, arising neither from religinus nor politiwl 
cnusfSi but merely from tyrannical caprice. Anne Boleyn, 
his queen, had been always a favourer of the reformatioa, 
and consequently had many enemies on that account, who 
only waited some fit occasion to destroy her credit with tlw 
king; and tliat occasion presented itself but too soon. Tbe 
king's passion was by this time quite palled by satiety ; aidtf 
only desire he ever Kad for her arose from that bruttO ap) 
which enjoyment soon destroys ; he was now fallen in lo _ 
we may so prostitute the expression, with another, andhj^] 
guished for the possession of Jane Seymour, who had W: 
some time been maid of honour to the queen. 

33. In the meantime herenemies were not remiss in raising 
an accusation against her. The duke of Norfolk, from his tU 
tachment to the old religion, took care to produce several wit- 
nesBcs, accusing her of incontinency with some of the meaowr 
servants of the court. Four persons were particularly point* 
ed out as her paramours; Henry Norris, groom of the shJft 
Weston imd Brereton, gentlemen of the king's bed-chantbK 
together with Mark Smeton, a musician. Accordingly, MM 
after, Ncjrris, Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried in 
Westminster'hall, when Smeton was prevailed upon, by tlw 
promise of a pardon, to confess a criminal correspoiiaeiMK 
with the queen ; but he was never confronted by her he ao- I 
cused ; and his execution ivith the rest, shortly after, served 
lo acquit her of the charge. Norris, who had been much in 
tile king's favour, had an ofler of his life if he would confess | 
his crune and accuse his mistress, but he rejected the proposal 
witli contempt, and died, professing her mnocence and hii 
own. 

33. The queen and her brother were tried by a jurj- of peen; , 
/lilt upon what proof or pretence xhe mme i^S \TOfitt.-w«nii^ | 
e<l against them is unknown; the d\\rf fe\\AeftCft. «.»»«*, 
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amounted to no more>tlian that Rochford liad been seen to 
lean on her bed before some company. 

34. Part of the charge agahist her was, that she had declared 
to her attendants^ that the king never had her heart; which was 
considered as a slander upon the throne^ and strained into a 
breach of the late statute, by which it was declared criminal to 
throw any slander upon tlie king, queen, or their issue. The 
unliappy queen, though unassisted by counsel, defended her- 
self witli great judgment and presence of mind; and the 
spectators could not forbear declaring her entirely innocent. 
She answered distinctly to all the charges brought against 
her ; but the king's authority was not to be controlled ; she 
was declared guilty ; and her sentence ran that she should be 
burned or beheaded at the king's pleasure. 

35. On the morning o£ her execution, her sentence being 
mitigated into beheading, she sent for Kingstone, the keeper of 
the tower, to whom, upon entering the prison, she said^ 
*' Mr. Kingstone, I hear I am not to die tiU noon, and I am 
sorry for it ; for I thought to be dead before this time, and 
free from a life of pain." The keeper attempting to comfort 
her, by assuring her the pain would be very little, she repli- 
ed, *' I have heard the executioner is very expert ;" and clasp- 
ing her neck with her hands, laughing, " 1 have but a little 
neck." When brought to the scaffold, from a consideration 
of her child Elizabeth's welfare, she would not inflame the 
minds of the spectators against her prosecutors, but contented 
herself with saying. That she was come to die as she was sen- 
tenced by the law. She would accuse none, nor say any 
thing of the ground upon which she was judged ; she pray- 
ed heartily for the king, and called him a most merciful and 
gentle prince : that he had always been to her a good and 
gracious sovereign ; and that if any one should tliink proper 
to canvass her cause, she desired him to judge the best. She 
was beheaded by the executioner of Calius, who was brought 
over as much more expert than any in England. The very 
next day after her execution, he married the Lady Jane Sey- 
mour, his cruel heart being no way softened by the wretched 
fate o£ one who had been so lately the object of his warmest 
mfiections. He also ordered his parliament to give him a di- 
vorce between her sentence and execution ; and thus he en- 
deavoured to bastardize Elizabeth, the only diild he had by 
•her, as he had in the same manner formerly bastardized Mary, 
his only child by queen Catharine. 

36. In the midst of these commotiona, the %xe& ^^ ^ x^ 
SmitbSeld were seen to -blaze with unusoai ^etc^ \5^H 

BesA Those who bad adhered to the po^t ox \!l[io%& 
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^Hnto fi>]li>wed the doctrines of Luther, were equally tiie ob- 
jects of royal vetigeance, anil ecclesiastical pereecutJon. Frtnn 
the mtiltiplied alterations which were made in the national 
Hj'irtwiis of belief, mostly drawn up by Henry himeell^ few 
knew- what to think, or what to profess, i'hey were ready 
enough, indeed, to follow his doctrines, how inconsistent, 
or contradictory soever; but as he was continually changiu 
them himself, they could hardly pursue so fatit as he acl- 
vanced before them. Thomas Cromwell, raised by the king*! 
caprice, from being a blacksmith's son, to be a royal favai ^ 
rite, for tyrants ever raLse their favourites from the lowesti 
the people, together with Cranmer, now become archbi ' 
of Canterbury, were both seen to favour the reformat 
with all their endeavours. On the other hand, Gardii 
bishop of Winchester, ti^ether with the duke of Norfolk, 
tor leading the king back to his original superstition, 
fact, Henry submitted to neither ; his pride had long been' 
inflamed by flattery, that he thought himself entitled to r^ 
gH.late, by his own single opinion, the religious faith of th* 
whole nation. 

37. Soon after, no less than &ve hundred persons were im- 
prisoned for contradicting the opinions delivered in the bloody 
statute; and received protection onlyfrmn the lenity of Cront- 
welL Lambert, a schoolmaster, and Dr. Barnes, who had 
been instrumental in Lambert's execution, felt the severityoT 
the persecuting spirit ; and by a bill in parliament, with "* 
any trial, were condemned to the flames, discussing thei 
gical questions at the very stake. With Barnes were exec 
ted one Gerrard and Jerome, for the same opinions. Thre^ 
catholics also, whose names were Abel, Fetherstone, and 
Powel, were dragged upon the same hurdles to execution; 
and declared that the most grievous part of their punish- 
ment, was the being coupled with such heretical miscreants 
as were united in the same calamity. 

.^B. During these horrid transactions, Henry was resolved U 
take another queen, Jane Seymour having died in child-bed ; 
and after some negotiation upon the continent, he contracted 
a marriage with Anne of Cleves, his aim being by her means 
to fortify his alliances with the princes of Gennany. His 
aversion, however, to the queen secretly increased every 
day ; and he at length resolved to get rid of her and his prime- 
minister together. He had a strong cause of dislike to him 
for his late unpropitious alliance ; and a new motive was soon 
added for increasing his displeasure. Henry had fixed ft' 
affection on Catharine Howard, niece to tine AMte^iCNorf " 
and t/ie only method of gratityiug *Vb ntyw v'«>«^^. -^ 
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in former cases, discarding the present queen to make room 
for a new one. 

39. The duke of Norfolk had long been Cromwell's mortal 
enemy, and eagerly embraced this opportunity to destroy a 
man he considered as a rival. He therefore made use of all 
his niece's arts to ruin the favourite ; and when his project was 
ripe for execution, he obtained a commission from the king 
to arrest Cromwell for high treason. His disgrace was no 
sooner known, than all his friends forsook him except Cran« 
mer, who wrote such a letter to Henry m his behalf, as no 
other man in the kingdom would have presumed to offer. 
However he was accused in parliament of heresy and treason ; 
and without being even heard in his own defence, condemned 
to suffer the pains of death, as the king should think proper 
to direct. When he was brought to the scaffold, his regard 
for his son hindered him from expatiating upon his own in- 
nocence ; he thanked God for bringing him to that death for 
his transgressions, confessed he had often been seduced, but 
that he now died in the catholic faith. 



Questions for Examination. 



31. On what account had Anne 
Boleyn many enemies at court ? 

On what other lady were Hen- 
ry*s affections placed ? 

32. What nobleman brou{irht 
forward witnesses against the 
queen? 

Who were accused of being her 
accomplices ? 

What did Norris profess at his 
execution ? 

34. What was part of the charge 
against the queen ? 

Into what offence was this 
strained ? 

In what manner did she defend 
herself? 

What sentence was passed upon 
her? 

3^ What did she say to the 
keeper, on the morning of her ex- 
ecution ? 

What was her reply on being 
assured that the pam' would be 
very little ? 

What prevented her exciting 
the minds of the people agsdnst 
her penecuton ? 



For whom did she pray ? 
What did Henry do the very 
day after her execution ? 

36. WTio were equally the ob- 
jects of persecution ? 

Who were the most zealous fa- 
vourers of the reformation ? 

Who endeavoured to lead the 
king back to his original opinions ? 

To what did Henry thmk him- 
self entitled ? 

37. How many were imprison- 
ed for not conforming to the royat 
statutes ? 

What persons suffered at the 
stake for the same offence ? 

Who were dragged on the same 
hurdles with them to execution ? 

What did they declare to be the 
most grievous part of tJieir pua* 
ishment ? 

38. With whom did Henry, on 
Jane Seymour's death, contract a 
marriage ? 

What other lady had he resolv* 
ed to raise to the thxotv^ \ 

39. Whose enemy Vv^<^ >i>ci& ^>iiL^ 
of Norfolk lon{;\>e%ti t 



F 

Whonli 
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'" ■ . 

icinlanenfCrntnweirsfKenda thescaffuld ? 
interccJeil in hia bebair? i 



^■40. But the measure of Henry's severities wM not yet 
^^t. Hehad thought himself very happy in his ne'wmaiT 
Mid was so captivated with the queen's accompliahmenta, 
he gave public thnnksfor his felicity, and desired his caate 
to join with him in the same thanksgivino'. This joy, ha 
ever, was of very short duration. While the king was 
York, upon an intended conference with the king of So 
land, a man of the name of Lascelles waited upon Cranmer 
London ; and from the information of this man's sister, « 
had been servant to the duchess dowager of Norfolk, he gi 
a very surprising account of the queen's incontinence. 

41. When the queen was first examined relative to her crn 
she denied the charge; but afterwards, finding that her acct 
piices were her accusers, she confessed her incontinence 
fore marriage, but denied her having dishonoured the kii 
bed since their union. Three maids of honour who were 
mitted to her secrets, still furtlier alleged her guilt; 1 
some of tlieni confessed havii^ passed the night in the n 
bed with her and her lovers. The servile parliament, 
being infoiTued of the queen's crime and confession, qo 
found her guilty, and petitioned the king that she might 
punished with death ; that the same penalty might be mlliLr 
ed on the lady Rochford, the accomplice in her debauchmM ; 
and that her grandmother, the ducness dowager of Norfolk, 
together with her father, mother, and nine others, men wnd 
women, as having been privy to the queen's irregularitiei, 
should participate in her punishment With this petition tlw 
king was most graciously pleased to agree ; they were con- 
demned to death by an act of attainder, which at the same 
time made it capital for all persons to conceal their knowledge 
of tlie debaucheries of any future queen. It was also eiuictro> 
that if the king married any woman who had been incontinent, 
taking her for a true maid, she should be guilty of treason, i» 
case she did not previously reveal her guilt. The people 
made merry with this absurd and brutal statute ; and it we 
said, that the king must henceforth look out for a widov- 
After all these laws were passed, in which the most woniT 
fu} circumstance is, that a body of twen cott\4 evm Vie iiwlu 
to give their consent, the queen was be\»eaA»i4oa'\* 
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together with the laily Rochford, who found no great degree 
of compassion^ an she had herself before tampered in blood. 

42. In about a. year after the death of the last queen, 
Henry once more changed his condition by marry- *' "' 
iiig his sixth and last wife, Catharine Parr, who ^^*^- 
according to the ridiculous suggestions of the people, was, 
in fact, a widow. She was the wife of the late lord La- 
timer ; and was coneidered as a womtui of discretion and 
virtue. She had already past the meridian of lite, and man- 
aged this capricious tyrant's temper with prudence and 
success. 

43. .Still, however,the king's severity to his subjects continu- 
ed as fierce a* ever. For some time he had been incommo- 
ded by an ulcer in his leg; the pain of which, added to his 
corpulence, and other inSrmities, increased his natural irasci- 
bility lo such a degree, tiiat scarcely ally of his domestics ap- 
proached him without terror. It was not to be expected, 
therefore, that any who differed from him in opinion, should, 
at this time, particularly hope for pardon. 

44. Though bis health was declining apace, yet his implaca. 
ble cruelties were not the less frequent. His resentments wera 
diffused indiscriminately to all : at one time a protestaiit, and 
at another a catholic, was the object of bis severity. The 
duke of Norfolk, and his son, the ear! of Surrey, were the last 
who felt the injustice of the tjTant'a groundless suspicions. 
The duke was a nobleman who had served the king with ta- 
lents and fidelity ; his son was a young man of the most pro- 
raising hopes, who excelled in every accomplishment that be- 
oame a scholar, a courtier, and a soldier. He excelled in all 
the military exercises which were then in request ; he encou- 
raged the fine arts, by his practice and example ; and it is re- 
markable, that he was the first who brought our language, in 
bis poetical pieces, to any degree of refinement. 

45. He celebrated the fair Geraldiiie in all his sonnets, and 
maintained her superior beauty in all places of public conten- 
tion. 

46. These qualifications, however, were no safeguard to him 
against Henry's suspicions ; he had dropped some expressions 
(rf resentment against the king's ministers, upon being dis- 
placed froiii the government of Boulogne; and the whole 
family was become obnoxious from the late incontinency of 
Catharine Howard, tlie queen, who was executed. From these 
motives, therefore, private orders were given to arrest the fa- 
ther and son ; and acconlingly they were artesteAVtofti on-Oc^ 
same day, and confined to the tower. Surrey \iev\vg a. ««&-. 
itoner. hie trial was the more expeditious ; aw.\ as Ui "p\o*il»^ 
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there were many informers base enougli to betray the 

cies ofprivale confidence, and all the connexions of blood. 

47. The ducliess dowager of Richmond, Surrey's own sist 
iiilisted herself among the number of his accusers ; •nd Sir 
ttiohord Southwell also, his most intimate friend, chaj-ffed 
him with infidelity to the king, it would seera, that at Uiis 
dreary period, there was neither faith nor honour to be foond 
in all tlie nation ; Surrey denial the charge, and challeufied 
his accuser to single combat. This favour was revised him ; 
and it was alleged that he had quartered the arms of Edwaid 
the Confessor on his escutcheon, which alone was sufficient to 
convict him of aspiring to the crown. To this he could m^e 
no reply; and indeed any answer would have been needless; 
for neiuier parliaments nor juries, during this reign, seemed 
ti>.l>e guided by aiiy other proofs, but tlie will of the crown. 
This young nobleman was, therefore, condemned for high 
treason, notwithstanding his eloquent and spirited defence; 
and the isentence was soon after eKecuted upon him on Tower- 
liill. In tile meantime the duke endeavoured to mollify the 
king by letters and submissions, but the monster's hard heart 
was rarely subject to tender impressions. 
^_ jj 48. Theparliamentmeetingon the fourteenth day of 
l.'j'Ki •'"luary, 8 bill of attainder was found against the 

' ■ duke of Norfolk ; aa it was thought he could not so 
easdy have been convicted on a tair hearing by his peers. 
i he death-warrant was made out, and immediately sent to 
,, 'J^tenant of the tower. The duke prepared for death, 
tlie following morning was to be his last ; but an event of 
greater consequence to the kingdom intervened, and prevented 
nis execution. 

w.^^i" u-**^ ^'"^ '"^'' '"^^" *"'■ ^"le time approaching fast to- 
Su. ^4' """^ *"'"" "^^"'''^ d-'y a" *"«^ "bout his pers(W 
Tl^ r.U.i.T ^^"^ ^'" "P^^y "i^^^l' "«« inevitable. The^sor- 
cd to hi« J. * *"* '""^ ''''■"wn extremely painful ; and tliis,add- 
stir. mX^r'""" ''*'J'"i'''"y' ^''''^'^^"dered hiin unablet« 
b*H>i ever «t™ """^ ^"""^^^^^^ « chained lion. He had 
Ht-tr he^„^ „:^f ^rr ' ^^ ,*"" ■'*•'' outrageous. In tl.i. 
the t.-rmr "f Til ?md h """^ '°"' ^^^^ ^*""'^ his death. 
I'oving no ind n„ in» „ "i""*'"**"" °f himself ; his courtier, 
.....n. »rd,.„[^V "^' ^ ' '" ^^„^.^^7 of him, as thej- were 

fu ,1 - ' Hi'',^"7'™etW«leathorea(^other. 

'"" ■""'I'^ving the ^r*"^ ^ struggle, wtth- 

'" - more thTn oL 7"^^ ^ *^™ him of 
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A. D. 

1547. 
Some 



to him this dreadfiil secret ; and^ contrary to his usual cus- 
tom^ he received the tidings with an expression of resimation. 
His anguish and remorse were at this time greater than can 
be expressed ; he desired that Cranmer might be sent for ; but 
before that prelate could arrive he was speechless. Cranmer 
d^ired him to give some sign of his dying in the 
faith of Christ ; he squeezed his hand^ and imme- 
diately expired^ after a reign of thirty-seven years 
and nine months^ in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
kings have been tyrants from contradiction and revolt; 
some from being misled by favourites^ and some from a spirit 
of party ; but Henry was cruel from a depraved disposition 
alone ; cruel in government, cruel in religion, and cruel in his 
family. 

50. Our divines have taken some pains to vindicate the cha- 
racter of this brutal prince, as if his conduct and our reformation 
had any connexion with each other. There is nothing so ab- 
surd as to defend the one by the other ; the most noble de- 
signs are brought about by the most vicious instruments ; for 
we see even that cruelty and injustice were thought necessa- 
ry to be employed in our holy redemption* 

Questions for Examination. 



40. In what manner did Henry 
riiow his satis&ction on his new 
marriage? 

Who brought a charge against 
the queen ? [er-hill ? 

41. Who were beheaded on tow- 

42. Whom did Henry marry 
about a year after ? 

43. What had for some time in- 
creased his natural violence ? 

With what feelings did all his 
domestics approach him ? 

44. Who were the last sufferers 
from his cruelty ? 

How had the duke always serv- 
ed the king ? 

In what did the earl of Surrey 
excel? 

46. On what occasion had he ex- 
pressed some indignation against 
the ministers ? 

Where were the two noblemen 
confined? 

47. Who placed herself among 
the- number of Surrey *s accusers ? 

By whom was he charged with 
infidelity to the IsingF 



What was also alleged against 

"What was Surrey's fate ? 
How did his father try to soften 
the king? 

48. Avhat did the parliament 
find against the duke ? 

How far were the preparations 
carried for his execution ? 

49. What did those about the 
king plainly perceive ? 

Oif what were his attendants af- 
fraid to warn him ? 

Who had the courage to disclose 
the secret ? 

How did Henry receive the ti- 
dings ? 

Whom did he desire to be sent 
for? 

For what purpose did he squeeze 
Cranmer'shand? 

How long had he reigned, and 
what was his a|^ ? 

50. Why is it absurd in the ad- 
vocates of the reformation to at- 
tempt a vindicaUou ot "A^ivt^^^ 
character ? 
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Rimark-able Eveatf, Daies, t^c. 



\ 



. the Fjghth, son uf Henry Ihe Seventh, was bora A. □. 14i>l 
„ in to reiffii April 22, 1£(19 — reigned 31 years, 9 months, anil t 
ra— died J&n. 28, l.il7, Bf^d J>5— -buried at tVindwr. 

utKixmiTeat thefirst wnsCathorineof Armgon.liiabrother') 

. whum his father had compelled him to marrr, and whom he 

Aforced atler a union of eighteen years; the aeconif, Anne Rolev-n. 
djnighter ot' Sir 'J'honias Buleyn, married 1533, and beheaded l^; 
the third, Jane Sej'inaiir, daughter of Sir John Seymour, married 
1536, and died, alter giving birth tu prince Edward, 1537 : the I'nurlli. 
Anne of Cleves, married I33!l, and divorced 1540; the fifth, Ckllib 
rtne Howard, niece to the dulte of Norfolb, married 1510, anil 1)«- 
headed 154'! ; and the sixtli, Catharine Parr, widov of Neril, lunl 
Latimer, married IS13, and survived liim. 

He had one aon, Edward, prince of Wales, who succeeded lilni 
and twii daiightert, ^rary, ilaui^ter uf Catharine of Arragnn. aAer- 
warda ^ueen ; and Elizabeth, daughter of Anne BolejD, bLo itto- 

Battle of Flodden.field, in vhich James the Fourth, of Scothad, 
slain, Sept. 9, 1S13. 

he lleformation b^^n to be preached by Lulber. 1^21. 
'he title of Uefender of the Faith received by Henrv, ftwn ihc 

!, lisi. 

_ am men cement of the Reformation In Kngland, Ij30. 

Death of Cardinal Wolsev, in Leicester Abbey, Nov. S8, 1530, 

Henry's final breach with Kome, 1A34. 

Execution of Sir Thomas More, July S, 153.1 

'Xleath of the divorced queen, Catharine, at Kimbolton, in the St 

tth year of her age, Jan. 6, 1A3G. 

Suppression of the leader monaHteries, 1S36. 
'Suppression of the greater monasteries, 153S. 

Execution of Cromwell, July SB, 1510. 

!Earl of Surrey executed, Dec. 12, 1547. 

The first authorised Engliiih tranalation of the Bible was {irinM 
in this reign. It was called Cranmer'a Bible, from having been ci- 
amined by that archbihhop, and was published in 1540. 

This king, at different times, suppressed six hundred and liirtT-fin 
monasteries, ninety colleges, two thousand three hundred ani seteiu 
ty.four cliaiitries and free chapels, and one hundred and ten hoapiuk 
The wbole revenue of these establish men ts amounted to n6I,ID& 

Henry founded Trinity College, Cambridge, and gave it aniiW 
endowments. 

Christ Church, Oxford, was fbunded in this reign, by Cordiml 
Walsey, who also lounded in that university the lirst chair for teai'h- 
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SECTION XL. 



1. Hekrv the Eighth 
•""t succeeded on the ^l.J . 
me by his only son, ^^*'* 
Edward the Sixth, now in th^ 
ninth vear of his age. The late 
lung in his will, which he ex- 
pected would be implicitly 
obeyed, fixed the majority of tnv 
prince at tlie completion of hif 
eighteenth year ; and in the 
meantime appointed sixteen ex- 
ecutors of hi8 will, to whom, du^ 
ring the minority, he intrusted 
the government of the king an^ 
kingdom, the duke of Somerset, as protector, being placed 
at their head. ', 

9. The protector, in his schemes for advancing the reforma<i 
tion, had always recourse to the counsels of Cranmer, who^ 
being a man m moderation and prudence, was averse to via« 
lent changes, and determined to bring over the people by io* 
sensible innovations to his own peculiar system. 

S. Acammitteeofbishops and divines had been appointedby 
a council to traine a liturgy for the service of the church ; an^ 
this work was executed with great moderation, precision an4 
accuracy. A law was also enacted, permitting priests bf 
marry ; tlie ceremony of auricular confession, though not aboU 
ished, was left at the discretion of the people, who were not 
displeased at being freed from the spiritual tyranny of th«s 
instructers ; the doctrine of the real presence was the lart 
tenet of jwpery that was wholly abandoned by the people, af 
both the clergy and laity were loath to renounce so miraculous 
a benefit as it was asserted to be. 

4. At last, however, not only this but all the principal opin? . 
ions and practices of the catholic religion, contrary to w)u( 
the scripture autliorizes, were abolished ; and the refurnuM 
tion, such as we have it, was almost entirely completed ij 
England. With all these innovations the people and 
cdergy in genera] acquiesced ; and Gardiner anii^an- ^ryj,.« 
ner were the only persons whose ODiposvt\ou vjb» 

wj/ weight; they were, UieretoTei «"'*■ ^ "*-^ 
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tower, and tlireateneil with ibe king's further displeasure in 
case of tlisobetlieiice. 

5- For all these acts tlie protector gaineil great applause and 
popularity ; but he was raised to an enviable degree of emi- 
nence, and his enemies were numeroua in proportion to his 
exalUtion. Of all the ministers at that time in the council, 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, was the niort artful, ambitiou}, 
and unprincipled. Resolved at any rate to possess the prin- 
cipal place under the king, he cared not what means were to 
be used in Hcquiring it. However, unwilling to throw offthe 
mask, he coveretl the most exorbitant views under the fairesl 
appearances. Having associated himself with the earl of 
Soutliampton, he formed a strong party in the council, who 
were detennined to free themselves trom the control tlie prt*. 
tector assume<l over them. That nobleman was, in fact, now 
grown obnoxious to a very prevailing party in the kingdom. 
He was hated by the nobles for his superior magnificence and 
power ; he was liat«d by the catliolic party for his regard to 
the reformation ; he was disliked by many for his severity to 
his brother : besides the great estate he had raised at the es- 
pense of the church and the crown, rendered him obnoxious 
to all. The palace whieh he was then building in the Strand, 
served also by its magnificence, and still more by the unjiial 
methods that were taken to raise it, to expose him to the cen- 
sures of the public. The parish church of St. Mary, with 
three bishops' houses, were pulled down to furnish ground 
and materials for the structure. 

6. He was soon afterwards sent to the tower, and the chief 
article of which he was accused, was his usurpation of the gOT- 
ennnent, and the taking all power into his own hands; but 
hisgreat riches was the real cause. Several others of a slitter 
tint were added to invigorate this accusation but none of 
them could be said to amount to high treason. In conse- 
quence of these a bill of attaiiider was preferred against him 
in the house of lords; but Somerset contrived, for this time, 
to elude the rigour of their sentence, by having previously, 
on his knees, confessed the charge before the members of the 
council. In consequence of this confession, he was dcprive<l 
of all his offices and goods, together with a great part of his 
landed estate, which was forfeited to the use of the crown. 
This fine on his estate was soon after remitted by the kin^, 
and Somerset once more, contrary to the e.fpectation of all, 
recovered his Ubertt. He was even re-admitted into t hft 
council ; happy for him if his anibition had not revived ■» ' 
bis security. ^ 

7. Ill fact, he cou'-* ^ 'wH> "°'" andxhen^i^^tAwftw&'l 
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invectives against the king and government, which wetfe 
~ nickly carried to his secret enemy, the earl of Warwick, whb 
V become duke of Northumberland. As he was stiiv' 
I with that nobleman's creatures, they took care to re?, 
il all the designs which they had themselves first suggestedli 
si Somerset soon found the fatal effects of his rival's resent" 
e was, by Northumberland's command, arrested,. 
h many more accu^^ed of being his partisans : and he wai^ 
h his wife, the duchess, also thrown into prison. 
8- He was now accused of having formed a design to raiafr 
an insurrection in the north; of attacking the train-bands on a 
muster-day ; of plotting to secure the tower, and to excite^ 
rebellion in London. These charges he strenuously denieiF; 
but he confessed to one of as heinous a nature, which was, that 
he had laid a project for murdering Northumberland, No<- 
thampton, and Pembroke, at a banquet, which was to bt 
given lliem by lord Paget. He was soon after brought to f 
trial before the marquis of Winchester, who sat as hi^»^ 
ateward on the occasion, with twenty-seven peers more, irff" 
eluding Northumberland, Pembroke and Northamptt 



;e his judges and accusers ; and being found guiltjK 
ught to the scaffold on Tower-hill, where h( 
A-ithout the least emotion, in the midst of 



he was brought to the scaffold on Tower-hill, where lie a,^ 
peared without the least emotion, in the midst of a vast conS 
course of the populace, by whom he was beloved. He sp(A*< 
to them with great composure, protesting that he had alwayit; 
promoted the service of his king and the interests of true ro^ 
ligion, to tlie best of his ]»Dwer. The people attested thelfe 
belief of what he said, by crying out, " It is most true," '' 

g. An universal tumult was beginning to take place ; bdlr, 
Sovnerset desiring them to be still, and not interrupt his lai| 
meditations, but to join with him in prayer, he Liid down hit;, 
head, and submitted to the stroke of the executioner, 

10. In the meantime Northumberland had long aimed at th^ 
first authority ; and the infirm state of tlie king's health openi 
ed alluring prospects to his ambition. He represented to thaj 
young prince, that his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, who weH( 
appointed by Henry's will to succeed, in failure of direct heirA 
to the crown, liad been both declared illegitimate by parlia*- 
ment ; that the queen of Scots, his aunt, stood excluded bg 
the king's will, and being an alien ^o^ lost all right of sa&ti 
cceding; and as the tliree princesses were tlms legally f^l 
eluded, the succession natur^ly devolved to the morchioneu 
of Dorset, whose next lieir was tlie lady Jane Grey, a lady, 
every way accomplished for government as ■vse\v Xi-j "Ooa 
chamu of her person as the virtues and ayi\v\nev(ve\\\.a q? Vot 
mind. The king, who had long sabiTiv\teO^ t,0 aft-ljcva 'si'^"'V*l 
B5 
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views of tliia designing minister, aereed to have the si 
submitted to council, where North umber liuid had iuflueuce 
SUCH after to procure on easy concurrence. 

II. In the meantime, as the king'^ health declined, themia. 
ister laboured to strengthen his own interests and connexions. 
His first aim was to secure the interests of the marqui« of 
Dorset, father of latly Jane Grey, by procuring for him the 
title uf duke of Suffolk, which was lately become extinct 
Havine thus obliged this nobleman, he then propowd 

'J a match between his fourth son, lord Guilford Dudleji, 
' and the lady Jane Grey, whose interests he bad been 

BO much pains to advance. Still bent on spreading his io- 
'teresta as widely as (lossiblE', he married his own daughter tn 
lord Hastings ; and had these marriageB solemnieed with nil 
possible pomp and festivity. 

la. Meanwhile, Edward contuiued to languish; and severs! 
fatal symptoms uf a consumption began to appear. It wu 
hoped, however, that his youth and temperance might get 
the better of his disorders; and from their love the pei^ 
were imwitling to think him in danger. It had been remark* 
ed indeed by some, that his health was visibly seen to de- 
cline, fron) uie time tliat the Dudleys were bruufrht about 
his person. The character of Northumberland might have 
justly given some colour to suspicion ; and his removing all. 
except his own emissaries, from about the king, still fartlier 
increased the distrusts of the people. Northumberland, how- 
ever, was no way uiiea!iy at their murmurs ; he wsls assidu- 
ous in his attendance upon the king, and professed the most 
anxious concern tor his safety ; but still drove forward his 
darUng sclieme of transferring tlie succession to his own ! 
daughter-in-law. 

13, The young king was put into the hands of an ignorant 
woman, who very confidently midertook his cure. After tlic 
use of her medicines, all the bad symptoms increased to a 
most violent degree ; he felt a difficulty of speech and breath- 
ing ; his pulse failed, liis legs swelled, his colour became livid, 
and many other symptoms appeared of his approaching end. 

14. He expired at Greenwich, in tlie sixteenth year of hif 
age, and the seventh of his reign, greatly regretted by al], as bis 

^—ewly virtues gave a prospect of the continuance of a hapm^J 

t 1 



^^^Bl. What was Edward's sge at 
^^Hf BccesBioii to the tlirane ? 
^I^EAt what time was his nuyority 
• .Used in the lute king's villi' 
' To whom, in the mi^atitime, was 

■ the govemment intrusted ? 

> 2. Tu whom had the protector 

recourse for adriuicing the reform- 
alioD? 

S. Fornhat purpose was a com- 

■ tnlttee of bishops and divines ap- 
I poiDted ? 

What law was enacted ? 
What was the last tenet of po- 
pery renimnced by the people ? 
4. AVhat were at leuglh abol. 

Whose opposition alone was 
thoiMfht of any weioht ? 

they therefore 
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Qiiritioiu Jitr ExamtHotiun. 
7. What wa 



hoMabt 



5. Which of the ministers form- 
ed a party in the council against 
Iheprotector ? 

Which were the chief causes of 
the liatred entertained against 
him 7 

What in particular had exposed 
him to thc! censures of the public ? 

6. What was the chief article of 
accusation against him ? 

Uow did Somerset elude the 
riffiiur of hia sentence ? 

\^'bat was the consequence of 
this coitTession P 

What happened soon after, 
trary to all expectation i 



Warwick »■ 



What harsh treatment did So> 
meraet receive hy his authority ? 

8. Of what was he accused ? 
To what heinous charge did hS 

confess ? 

Before whom was he brought ta 
trial? 

What did be protest 
scafibld; 

Huw did the people expren 
their belief of what he said ? 

9, What behaviour did he 
the people ? 



\Vliom did he represent to Ei 
ird as a person qualified for tl 
government ? 

To what did the king agree 7 

11. What made the niiiiistn 

nore earnest in strengthening h!a 

What marriages did hesu(.._, 
n having solemniiied 7 

13. HOiat symptoms began to 
appear in Edward ? 

What did Northumberland pro* 

13. Into whose hands was 

ring put 7 

What svniptoms appearei 
he use of her medicines ? 

li. Where, and in what year of 
lis age and reign, did he expire ? 



RemarUahk Evetifa, Dales, Ifc. 

Edward the Sixth, son of Henry the Eighth, and Jane Seymour* 
was boru. A. D. IS37 — beean foreign Jan. 2S, mi — reigned 6 yeaig, 
S months, and S days — died July G, 1S53, aged I^ — buned at U'est* 

Battle uf Pinkey, gained over the Scots, Sept. 10, 154T. , 

J,oid Seymour, brother to the protector, beheaded, 1519. 
Duke of Somerset executed, Jan. ii, lliSi. 

In this reign the liturgy, nearly as it is now read in churches, wag 

composed, by a committee of bishops and divines. In was establi^. 

^«d by law in 15*9. • 
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1. UpoNthedeatfiofEii- 
w&rd two candidates put je.a 
intheirpretetiMonstothe ^ 
crown. Mary, Henry's daugh- 
ter by Catharine of Arragon, re- 
1 lying-on the justice ofher cause; 
and lady Jane Grey, being nomi' 
nated in the late young king's 
will, and upon the support c^ 
the duke of Northumberland, 
her father-in-law. 

2. Mary was strongly bigoted 
to the popish superstitions, hav- 
ing been bred up among church- 
men, and having been even taught to prefer martyrdom to a 
denial of belief. As she had lived in continual restraint, she 
was reserved and gloomy ; ahe had, even during the life of her 
father, tlie resolution to maintain her sentiments, and refused 
to comply with his new institutions. Her zeal had rendered 
her furious ; and she was not only blindly attached to her re- 
ligious opinions, but even to tlie pt^isli clergy who maintain- 
ed them. 

3. On the other hand, Jane Grey was strongly attached to 
the reformers ; and though yet but sixteen, her judgment had 
attained to such a degree of maturity, as few have been found 
to possess. All historians agree that the solidity of her un- 
derstanding, improved by continual application, rendered 
her the wonder of her age. Jane, who was In a great mea- 
sure ignorant of all the transactions in her tavour, was struck 
with equal grief and surprise when she recrived intelligence 
of them. She shed a flood of tears, appeared inconsolable, 
and it was not without the utmost difficulty that she yielded 
to the entreaties of North umberlaiid, and the duke her father. 
Orders were given alsu for proclaiming her tlutiughout the 
kingdom; bu( tliese were but very remissly gbeyed. When 
she was proclaimed in the city, the people heard her acces- 
Bion macfe public without any signs of pleasure, no applause 
eiiaued, and some even expressed their scorn and contempt 
*. In the meantime Mary, who had retired upon the news 
of tlie king's death, to Kennmg-hall in Norfolk, sent circular 
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letters to all the great towns and nobility in the kingdom^ re- 
minding them of her right, and commanding them to pro- 
claim her without delay. 

5. Her claims soon became irresistible ; in a little time she 
found herself at the head of for.,y thousand men ; while the 
few who attended Northumberland, continued irresolute; 
and he even feared to lead them to the encounter. 

6. Lady Jane, thus finding that all was lost, resigned her roy- 
alty, which she had held but ten days, with marks of real sa- 
tisfaction, and retired with her mother to their own habitation. 
Northumberland also, who found his affairs desperate, and 
that it was impossible to stem the tide of popular opposition, 
attempted to quit the kingdom ; but he was prevented by the 
band of pensioner guards, who informed him that he must stay 
to justify their conduct in being led out against their lawfiil 
sovereign. Thus circumvented on all sides he delivered him- 
self up to Mary, and was soon after executed in a summary 
way. Sentence was also pronounced against lady Jsne and 
lord Guilford, but witliout any intention for the present of 
putting it in execution. 

7. Mary now entered London, and with very little efiiision of 
blood, saw herself joyfully proclaimed, and peaceably settled 
on the throne. This was a flattering prospect, but soon this 
pleasing phantom was dissolved. Mary was morose, and a 
bigot ; she was resolved to give back their former power to 
the clergy ; and thus once more to involve the kingdom in all 
the horrors it had just emerged from. Gardiner, Tonsta^, 
Day, Heatli, and Vesey, who had been confined, or suffered 
losses for their catholic opinions, during the late reigns, were 
taken from prison, reinstated in their sees, and their former 
sentences repealed. 

8. A parliament, which Uie queen called soon after, seemed 
willing to concur in all her measures ; they repealed at one 
blow all the statutes with regard to religion, which had been 
passed during the reign of her predecessor ; so that the na-f 
tional religion was again placed on the same footing on which 
it stood at the deatli of Henry the VHIth. 

9. While religion was thus turning to its primitive abuses, 
th# queen's ministers, who were willing to strengthen her 
power by a catholic alliance, had been for some time looking 
out for a proper consort : they pitched upon Philip, prince of 
Spain, and son to the celebrated Charles Ui^ Vth. In order to 
avoid as much as possible, any disagreeable remonstrances from 
the people, the articles of marriage were drawn a% €a.vo\K«h\ft 
2is possibJe to the intere3ts and honour o£ "EAXv^tiax^^ ^sv.^'^^ 
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stilled th« clamours that had already beta 



\ 



be^n against 

10. The discontents of the people rase to such 
an iusurrection ensued, headed by Sir Thomas Wyat; bal' 
Wyat being made prisoner, was condemned and executed, 
with some of his adherents. 

11. But what excited the compassion of the people roost ol' 
oU was the execution of lady Jane Grey, and her huuband loni 
Guilford Dudley, wlio were involved in the punishment, 
though not m tlie guilt ol' tliia insurrection. Two days after 
^Vyat was apprehended, lady Jane and her husband were or- 
d»«d tu prepare tor death. Lady Jane, who had lona before 
seen the threatening blow, was no way surprised at the mes- 
sage, but bore it with heroic resolution; and being int'ormeil 
tliat she had three days to prepare, she seemed displeased «t 
so long a delay. On the day of her execution her husband 
desired permission to see her; but this she refused, as lihe 
knew the parting would be too tender for her fortitude lo 
withstand. 

19. The place at first desigiiedfurthetr execution was with- 
out the tower; but their youth, beauty, and innocence being 
likely to raise an insurrection among the people, orders wert 
given that diey should be executed within the verge crf* the 
P I ig tower. LordDudleywasthefirstwhosuffered; sod 

I ' , ' while the lady Jane was conducting to the place of 
execution, the officers of the tower met her, Dearbg 
along the headless body of her husband streaming with blood, 
in order to be interreil in the tower-chapel. She looked on 
the corpse for some time without any emodon ; and then, 
with a sigh, desired them to proceed. -On the scaffold she 
made a speech, in which she alleged that her otfence wtkS not 
tile having laid her hand upon the crown, but the not reject 
ing it with sufficient constancy; that she had leas eiw"" 
through ambition than fihal obedience ; and she willingly rij 
cepted death as the only atonement she could make to th^*" 
jured slate ; and was ready by her punishment to show, tl 
innocence is no plea in excuse for deeds tliat tend to inj 
the coimnunity. After speaking to diis etfect, she caii.. 
herself to l>e disrobed by her women, and, widi a steady, ri 
nme countenance, submitted lo the executioner. 

^^B Qiicstionj for Examination, 

^H^ Wbtt two candidates claim-i Od what did each 
•dthe crown on the death ut' lld-l i. Ta >NtuL^ 'Kaa !, 
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Whom ilid she reinstate v 



What was her dispusilioii ? 

5. To whom wns Jane lirey laeei ? 

slnin|rlv attached ? I ri On whHt footinf; wan the lu- 

In what du all historians agree: tjoiial religion uoain placed? 
respecting her? 9. Who was fixed on for the 

How WB9 xbe affected b; the queen'n consort ? 
transactions in her favour ? 111. What ensued from the di»- 

With what feelinf(B did the peo- content of the people 7 
pie hear her proclaimed ? 

4. What stepH were talen bv 
Mary ? 

& Whatnumberofmen did she 
Snd under her commBod ? 

6. What dill lad; Jane iind her- 
self obliged ' ' ~ 



How was Northumberland'! 
escape prevented ? 

What was bis fate? 

Against whom wa< 
also pronounced ? 

T. Where did Marj 
peaceably settled ? 



lad/ Jane bear the 
niedsu)^ to prepare for death ? 

IS. U'by was the place of exe- 
cution altered to within the tower? 

Which sufiered the lirst ? 

What did lady JaDe see in her 

ly to the Bcaftoid ? 

What did she allege as her great 
ofl(;nce F 

How did she submit to the eie> 



13. At the head oftliose who drove tJiose violent nieaeuret 
forward, were Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, aud cardinal 
Pole, wlio was now returned from Italy. Pole, who was 
nearly allied by birth to the royal family, Irnd always consci- 
entiously adhered to the catholic religion, and had incurred 
Henry's displeasure, not only by refusing to assent to his 
itieasures, but by writing against him. It was far this adhe- 
rence that he was clieriahed by the pope, and now sent over 
to England as legate from the holy see. Gardiner was a man 
of a very different character, his chief aim was to please tlie 
reigning prince, and he had siiown already many instances of 
his prudent conl'omuty. 

1*. Apergecution tlierefore began by the martyrdom of 
Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and ttogers, prebendary of St. 
Paul's. They were examined by commissioners appointed by 
the queen, with the chancellor at the head of them. 

15. Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen, whose zeal 
had been distinguished in carrying on the reformation, were 
the next who suffered. lioimer, bishop of London, bloated 
at once with rage and luxury, let loose his vengeance without 
restraint ; and seemed to take a pleasure in the pains of the 
unhappy sufferers ; while the queen, by her letters, exhorted 
liitn to pursue thepioixs work without pity ov mlertu^TOn. 

1 6, Soon after, inobedience to her coiiHnandB,ft.\4\e^ ,\i\'Snw5> 
of London, and tlie venerable Latimer, bishop oi^otce^VKti 
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were condemned together. Ridley had been one of die ublcrt 
champions for tJie reformation ; his piety, learning, and soli- 
dity of judgment, were admired by his fii'ends, and dreadol 
by his enemies. The night before his execution, he invited 
the mayor of Oxford and his wife to see him; and when he 
beheld them meited into tears, he himself appeared quite ad 
moved, inwardly supported and comforted in that hour J 
agony. When lie was brought to the stake to be burnt, T 
foimd his old friend Latimer there before him- Of all tj 
prelates of that age, Latimer was the most reroarkaUe I 
Ilia unaffected piety, and the simplicity of his manners. I 
had never learned to flatter in courta ; and his open rebid 
was dreaded by all the great, who at that time too much d 
served it His sermons, which remain to tliis day, show that 
lie had much learning, and much wit; and there is an air of 
aincetity rumiing through them, not to be found elsewhere. 
When llidley began to comfort, his ancient friend, Latimer, 
on his part, was as ready to return the kind office ; " Be of 
good cheer, brother," cried he, " we sliall this dny kiiiJtc 
such a torch in I^nglaiid, as, I trust in God, shall never be 
extinguished." A turious bigot ascended to preach to them 
and the people, while the fire was preparing: and Itidley 
gave a moat serious attention to his discourse. No way dis* 
tmcted by the preparations about him, he heard him to the 
last ; and then told him, that he was ready to answer all ^i 
he had preached upon, if he were permitted a short in ' 
gence; but this was refused him. At length fire nvaa a 
Om If! ^'i^V''^' Latimer was soon out of pain, but Bi 
.p.- ' continued to. suffer much longer, his tegs being oi 
sumed before the fire reached his vitals. 
IT- Cvanraer's death followed soon after, and stradt H 
whole nation witi) horror. His love of lite had formerly n ' 
vailed. In an unguarded moment he waa induced to rig 
paper condemning the refonnation ; and now his eneialeajM 
we are told of the devil, aher Iiaving rendered him coiufdet 
wretched, resolved to destroy him. Being led to the aid 
and the fire beginning to be kindled round him, he Btretcheo 
tbitli his right hand, and held it in tlie flames till it was con- 
sumed, wliile he frequently cried out, in tlie midat of liis sul- 
ferings, " That unworthy hand 1" at the same time exhibitia 
no appearance of jiain or disorder. When the fire attadu 
liisbody he seemetl to be quite insensibieof his tortures; I 
mind was occupied wholly ujimi the hopesof'afuturerevx' 
After his body was destroyed, his heart was found entire;- 
emblem of the constancy with which l\e a\iffeTeA. 
/#. /( was com' ' '^at, duritig this petsccu>iati,\; 
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drett and seventy- seven pei'sons suffered by lire, besides thoae 
punished by impriBonment, fines, and confiscations. Anion^ 
those who suffered by fire, were five bishops, twenty-oilA 
clergymen, eight lay-gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, oos 
hundred husbandmen, fifty-five women, and four children. 
All this was terrible ; and yet t!ie temporal affairs of the king- 
dom did not seem to be more successful. 

19. CaIais,lbathadnow for above two hundred years ' 
been in the possession of tlie English, was attacked, . l-J . 
and by a sudden unexpected assoult, being blocked up 

<»i every side, was obliged to capitulate; so that in less thaa 
^ght days the duke of Guise recovered a city that had beea 
in possession of the English since the time of Edward th^ 
Third, and whicli he bad spent eleveii months in besieging. 
This loss filled the whole kingdom with murmurs, and the 
queen with despair ; she was heard to say, that when dea4,' 
die name of Calais would be found engraven on her heart. 

20. These complicated evils, a murmuring peupje, an in 
creasing heresy, a disdaintul husband, and an unsuccessful 
war, made dreadful depredations on Mary's constitution. She 
began to appear consumptive, and this rendered her mind 
still more morose and bigoted. The people now tlierefor^ 
began to turn tlleir thoughts to her successor ; and the prin- 
cess Elizabetli cume into a greater degree of consideration 
than before. 

21. Mary bad been long in a veiy declining state of health; 
and having mistaken her dropsy for a pregnancy, she made 
use of an improper regimen, which had mcreased the dis- 
order. Every reflection now tormented her. The conscious- 
ness o[ being despised by her subjects, and tlie prospect of 
the succession of Elizabeth, whom she hated; all these prey- 
ed upon her mind, and threw her into a lingering fevei", 0^ 
which she died, alter a short and unfortunate reign of fiv^ 
years, four montlis, and eleven days, in the forty-third year 
of her age. 



i» Jit Examhutlhm. 



13. Who were at the head of 
IheM vinlent meai-ures F 

To what liBd tulc always coil, 
■cienttausly adhered ? 

. In what capadtv was he sent hj 
tlie puiie ititu Kiiuland ? 

What was (iardiner'a chief aim i 

14. Hun' wasa persectiliuli be- 

li. Who were the next victims- 



Who delighted in the pains 
the sufferers P 

Ity whom was he exhorted to ' 
persevere in tlie work ? 

16. Who were conilemtied lu 
obeiIii>nce tu her commands P 

Wbal pnssed the viitfsX. te?m« 
Ridley's execul-WTv-i 

l''<ir wVlkI wsa L»,\\fi\et tttowV- 
able i 
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What (In hie «ermnnii show ? 
Whal dul lit: remark tu Uidley 
■t ihe stake ? 

What poKwd while the fire was 



pan 



:b wai Ilie soonest □ 
7, Wbiise death ibilowed 



long had Calus bwn ia 
the pouessiiiD ot* the Engll^ 't 
In hr)v short a, time was It le- 

Wb*t wu the queen heaid U 
remnril on its loss ? 

What were the united erill 
under which Maxy'a constitutiiiii 

Who became more thought «C 
than she had hitherto been ? 
What two retlectioQS 



What had he formerly been in. 
duceU Id sifrn i 

Hiiir did he show his contrition 
for this at the stske ? [liarly tormenteil ilary ? 

lU. How many Brecuin]iuted to \VhBt tatal effect did the ^ 
have suffered by Sre during this tiun of her mind at length ; 
persecution ? <l uce ? 

Of these, how many were bish. In what year of her age 
ops and clergymen y [reign did she die ? 

Remarkable Erenls, Data, ^e. 

^lary. dauirhter of Henry the Ei^th and Catharine of Ampti 
viaa bom A. D. I51S — began to reif^n July 6, 1^3 — reigned S jtNi 
4 months, and 1 1 days— died Nov. 17, 1A5», aged IS— buried at Wc*» 
minster. t 

She married Philip the Second, of Spain, son of the celebntaj 
Charles the fifth, emperor ot" Germany. She bad no children. 

Buke of North umberknd beheadeil, Aug. 2i, 1SS3. 
, Kicecutian of lady Jane Grey, Keb. 1!, iS5i. 

The ({Ueen's marriage with Philip of Spain, July 2S, ISH, 
""lUdley and Latimer burnt, l)ct. 10, 15S5. 

^mer suffered at the aUke, March !1, ISJA 

Calais taken by the French, 15.57. 
-^I'be revenue iiT KngUnd, in this reign, little exceeded tXIOM 
which, not being equal to Philip's demands, the queen uaed the an 
violent meosuria fur raising money, and her rapacity gave eodll 



had with any Western potentates, 

little progress was made at this ) 
the frei^iient jilngiies in England wet 
ly habits of tlie people. There vs 
■„ .1 . -nsiderable t 



watlinff plastered over with clay. 

In this reign was the first general law 



me in arts and refinements i I 
; ascribed to the dirty and sloi 

I scarcely a chimney to he s 
and the houses were no thingi 





SECTION XLUI, 




1 Nothing CDuldexceed 
tlie joy that was diffused , 
among the people 

■ of Elizabeth, who 
the throne, with- 



1558. 



out any opposition. 

2. This lavourite of the pet*. 
ple,trom the beginning, resolved 
upon reforming the church, evea 
while she was held in the con> 
atraints of a prison ; and now 
upon coming to the crown, she 
immediately set about it. A par- 
soon arter completed , 
' prerogative had b&> 
passed in favour of the reformation : 
e form of religion was established as 
-we at present have the happiness to enjoy iL 

3. A state of permanent felicity is not to be expected here ; 
and Mary Stuart, commonly called Mary queen of Scots, was 
the iiret person who excited the fears or the resentment of 
Elirabeih. Henry the Vllth. had married his eldest dauRl*. 
Xer, Margaret, to James, king of Scotland, who, dying, left 
QQ issue that came to maturity except Mary, aiterwards sur- 
named queen of Scots. At a very early age this princess, be- 
ing possessed of every accomplishment of person and mind, 
was married to Francis, the dauphin of France, who, dying, 
left her a widow at the age of nineteen. 

4. Upon the death of Francis, Man', tlie widow, still seemed 

*■ began to take 
the lead in France, she returned home to Scotland, where she 
found the people strongly impressed with the gloomy enthu- 
siasm of the times. A difference in religion between the sove- 
reign and the people is ever productive of bad effects; since 
it is apt to produce contempt on the one side, and jealousy on 
the other. Mary could not avoid regarding the sour manners 
of the reformed clergy, who now bore sway among the Scots, 
with a mixture of ridicule and hatred ; while they, on the "1 
other hand, could not look tamely on the gaietie* atviXeViSuVii^ 
vhich she introduced among them, without liiVvciT^ewce a,-(\i, 
reseiiiineot. The jealousy tlius excited, began eN«T3 ^"3 "^ 



disposed to keep up the title ; but nndiug herself exposed to 
the persecution of the dowager q 
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frrow stronger; the der^ waited only for some intliscretioafl 
in the quecii to fly out uito open oppoaidun; and her indtwl 
iretion but too soon gave lliem sufficient opnortuDity. 

5. Mary, upon her return, hat! married the e«rl of ' 
ley ; but liavin^ been daisied by the pleasing exterior 
new lover, she had entirelj forgotten to look to the , 
plishmenla of hi^ mind. Dariiley was but a weak and ig 
rant man ; violent, yet variable in his enterprises; i 
yet credulous, and e.isity governed by flatterers. She st 
therefore, began to convert her itdniiradon into disgust; 
Damley, enraged at her increasing coldness, painted Iiis vi 
geance against every person he supposed the ( 
change in her sentiments and behaviour. 
. a. Therewasthen inthecourtoneDavidSizeio, thesonoj 
■ musician at Turin, himself a musician, whom Mary b 
into her confidence. She consulted him on all occasiims; d 
favours could be obtained but by his intercession, and t| 
suitors were first obliged to gain Itizzio to their ' 
presents or by flattery. It was easy to persuadi 
Uamley's jealous uxorious temper, that Rizeio v 
son who had estranged tbe queen's affections from him; amt 
surmise once conceived became to him a certainty. He 
tberetbre consulted with some lords of his party, who act 
pmiying him into the queen's apartment, where Risxio tlia_ 
was, they (iragged him into the anti-chamber, where he 
des{)atched with fifty-six wounds ; the unhappy princess 
tinuing her lamentations, while tjiey were perpetrating' 
horrid intenL Ik'ing informed however of his fate, Maiyi 
once dried lier teiirs, and said she would weep no 
she woulil now think of revenge. 

7. She therefore concealed her resentment, and 

Eosetl upon Darnlev, her husband, that he put himself 
er protection, and soon after attended her to Edinburgl), 
where he was told the place would be favourable to bis decU- 
ijing health. Mary lived in the palace of Holyrood-houae; 
but as the situation of tliat place was low, and the concourie 
of persons about the court necessarily attended with noise, 
which might disturb hiui in his present infirm state, she final 
up an apulment for him in a solitary house at some distaiiMi 
called the Kirk of Field. 

8. Mary there gave him marlis of kindness and attach- 
ment ; she conversed cordially with liim, and lay some n^lits 
in a room under his. 

g. But on the ninth of February, she told him that she 
voiihl paiM that night in the palace, \iet».a5txW\«Brcui%ti£ 
one of her eervaaU was lo bu tlier« teVe\iva\*iii\\\\\Bt <pT«»»«x 
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But dreadful ccinseqiiencts eiisuetl. Abmit two o'cltitk in ijie 
morning the whole city was much alumieil at hearing a great 
noise; the lions* in which Daniley lav was blown ujj with 
gunpowder. His dead hmly was tijund at some distance in a 
Dei chbou ring field, but without any marks of violeuce or con- 
tusion. No doubt could be entertiiined but that Damley was 
murdered; and tile general suspicion ft^U upon Bothwell, a 
person lately taken into Mary's favour, as the perpetrator. 

1 0. One crime led on to another ; Bothweli, though accused 
of being stained with the husband's blood, though universally 
odious to the people, had the confidence, while Mary was on 
ber'irav to Stirling, on a. visit to her son, to sieae her at the 
hettd of a body of eight hundred horse, and to carry her to 
l>anbBr, where he forced herto yield tohis purposes. Itwas 
tlien thought by the people that tlie meufiure of his crimes 
was complete; and that he who was supposed to kill the 
queen's husband, and to have offered violence to her person, 
could expect no mercy; but they were astonished upon find- 
tog, instead of disgrace, that Ik)thwell was taken into more 
than former favour ; and to crown all, that he was married to 
Mary, having divorced his own wife to procure this union. 

1 1 . This was a fatal alliance to Mary ; and the people were 
now wound up by the complication of her guilt, to pay very 
little deference to her authority. An association was formed 
that took Mary prisoner, and sent her into confinement to the 
castle of Ixichleven, situated in a lake of that name, where she 
sufiered all the severities of an unkind kee]>er, and an up- 
braiding coTiscience, with a feeling heart. 

12. 'riie calamities of the great, even though justly deserv- 
ed, seldom fail of creating pity, and procuring friends. Mary, 
by her charms and promises, engaged a young gentleman, 
whose name was George Uouglae, to assist her in escaping 
from the place where she was confined ; and this he effect- 
ed, by conveying her in disguise in a small boat rowed ashore 
by himself. The news of her enlargement being spread 
abroad, all the loyalty of the people (teemed to revive once 
more, and in a few days she saw herself at the head of sis 
thousand men. 

13. A battle wa» fought at Langside, near Glasgow, which 
was entirely decisive against her, and now being totally ruin- 
ed, she fled southwards from die field of batde with great 
precipitatiffli, and came, with a few attendants, to the 
bcmJers of England, where she hoped for protection ^ia^ 
from Elizabeth, who, instead of protecting, o'ct!kei«:^ 

her to be pat in confinement, yet treated her -waU ^ \rt*j\*« 
marks of respect 
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14. She WM aeconlingly sent to Tutbury-castle, in the 
county of Stafford, and (>ut under the custody of the earl of 
Shrewsbury ; where she had hopes given her of one day 
comtiiK into favour; and that, unless her own obstinacy pre- 
vented, an accnnunodation might at last take place. 



Que.ilicni Jbr Examination. 



,1. Wbnlw 
lUheiu 



i. WliBtdidsliesetabuut imme. 
diuCelj on caminit to the thrune ? 

What was establuhed in a «iu- 
({le seasiun of parliament ? 

3. Who lirst excited the queen's 

What rehtinii was Mary to 
Klizabetb ? 
Towbooi had ahe been married? 

4. Where did Mary return oa 
the death of Francis ? 

With what did she find the jteo- 
ple slnmiflT impresaed ? 

How did she ref^rd the man. 
ners of the refurmed clergy ? 

How did they view her gaiety ? 

B. Whom did Marj marry on 
her return to Scotland ? 

What waa his character? 

C. Whom did Mary take into 
her cauRdence ? 

Haw did Damley effect his 
murder ? 



7. To what plac 
soon alter induced to attend S 
ry ? 

In what palace did she residl 

Where did she fit up oi ' 

' fqr Darnley ? 

"" " hap pence 
9th of F 

Un whom did the Kene 
picion of the murder (all? 

10. Whom did the queen 
to the aalonishment ol' the peopli J 

11. What waa formed asauul 
Mary ? 

Where was she placed aa s pris- 

li. By whose aid did she make 

13. Where were her partisoiu 
defeated ? 

_ Whither did she fly for protec. 

14. Where, and under whoie 
custody, did Elisabeth order her 
to be placed ? 



12^ 



15. The duke of Norfolk wea the only peer wJio en^f 
that highest title of nobility in England ; and the qualiti- 
his mind corresponded to his high station. 

16. Beneficent, affable, and generous, lie had acquired the 
affections of the people; and jet, from his moderation, be hail 
never alarmed the jealousy of his sovereign. He waa at this 
time a widower, and being of a suitable age to espouse tfre 
queen of Scots, her own attractions, as well as his inter- 
cuts, made him desirous of the match. Elizabeth, however, 
dreaded such a union, and the duke was soon after made 
prisoner and sent to the tower. Upon his releasement from 
thence, new projects were set on foot by the enemies of the 
queen and the reformed religion, secretly fomented by " 
daJphi, an instrument of the court of Rome, atv4."iWm 

of Ross, Mary 'a minis"" in England. It. -wa 
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them^ that Norfolk should renew his designs upon Mary, and 
raise her to the throne, to which it is probable he was prompt- 
ed by passion as well as interest ; and this nobleman entering 
into their schemes^ he from being at first only ambitious, now 
became criminal. His servants were brought to make a full 
confession of their master's guilt ; and the bishop oi* Ross, 
goon after, finding the whole discovered, did not scruple to 
confirm their testimony. The duke was instantly committed 
to the tower, and ordered to prepare for his trial. A jury of 
twenty-five peers unanimously passed sentence upon him ; 
and the queen, four months after, reluctantly signed the war« 
rant for his execution. He died with great odmness and con- 
stancy ; and though he cleared himself of any disloyal inten- 
tions against the queen's authority, he acknowledged the 
justness of the sentence by which he suffered. 

1 7* These conspiracies served to prepare the way for Mary's 
ruin, whose greatest misfortunes proceeded rather from the 
violence of her friends, than the mah'gnity of her enemies. 
Elizabeth's ministers had long been waiting for some signal 
instance of the captive queen's enmity, which they could easi- 
ly convert into treason ; and this was not long wanting. 

1 8. About this time one John Ballard, a popish priest, 

who had been bred in the English seminary at Rheims, -t^e o/^ 
resolved to compass the death of the queen, whom he 
considered as the enemy of his religion; and witli that gloomy 
lescdution came over to England in the disguise of a soldier, 
with the assumed name of captain Fortesque. He bent his 
endeavours to bring about at once the project of an assassina- 
tion, an insurrection, and an invasion. The first person he 
addressed himself to was Anthony Babington, of Dethic, in 
the county of Derby, a young gentleman of good family, and 
possessed of a very plentiful fortune. This person had long 
been remarkable tor his zeal in the catholic cause, and in par- 
ticular for his attachment to the captive queen. He therefore 
came readily into the plot, and procured the concurrence and 
assistance of some other associates in this dangerous under- 
taking. The next step was to apprize Mary ofthe conspira- 
cy formed in her fiivour, and this they effected by conveying 
their letters to her by means of a brewer who supplied the 
^onily with ale, through a chink in the wall of ner apart- 
ment 

19. In these Babington informed her of a design laid for a 
foreign invasion, the plan of an insurrection at home, the 
scheme for her delivery, and the conspiracy for assassinating 
the usurper by six noble gentlemen, as he termed them, all 
o£ them his private friends, who, from the xesi ^\ud\ \^^ 
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Ixir« tlto Ciixh<dic ca4Ue, and her nutjesty'a service, would ui 
(lerLtke ibe traj^icai execution. To these Mary replied, ttiii 
she approied highly of the (lesign ; that the gentlenv ' ' 
exp«ct all the rewords which it ahouhl be ever in her power 
to coofer ; and that tlie death of Elizabeth waa a neceasatj 
circumstance, previous to any further attempts, either for Jter 
delivery, or the intended insurrection. 

20. The plot being thus ripe for execution, and the evi- 
dence against the conspirators incontestible, WaleiDgham, vim 
was privately informed of all, resolved to suspend their pirn- 
iiihnietit no longer. A warrant wus accordingly issued ou» 
f»r tlie npprehending of DabJngton and the reat of the coRspil' 
ttCurs, u'ho covered themselves witli various disguises, 
deavoured to keep themselves con[;ealed. But th^ « 
discovered, thrown into prison, and brought to triaL ■ 
their examhiation tliey contradicted each other, and the le 
ers were obliged to make a full confession of the trt. 
Fourteen were condemned and executed, seven of whom dl 
acknowledging their crime. 

21. The execution of these wretched men only prepared tl 
way for one of still ji^eater importance, in which & capti)' 
queen was to submit to the unjust decisions of those w1iDh| 
no right, but that of power, to condemn her- 

22. Accordingly a commission waa issued to for^ p 
with five judges, or the major part of them, to try and p 
sentence upon Miiry, daughter and heiress of James the V. 
king of Scotland, commonly called queen of Scots, and dow- 
ager of France. 

. 23. Thirty-six of these commissioners arriving at the caatlt 

j^ . , of Fotheringay, presented her with a letter from 

"> ., ' Elizabeth, commandmg her to submit to a trial, lor 

her late conspij'acy. The principal charge agaiiM 

li^ was urged by sergeant Gaudy, wlio accused her wil^l 

kiiciwing, approving, and consenting to Babington's comnH 

acy. This charge was supported by Babingtun's coofessK^B 

and by tlie copies which were taken of their correspondendH 

iti which her approbation of the queen's murder was «xpre^B 

ly declared. ,^U 

!24. Whatever might have been this queen's offences, if^H 

c^^in that her tieainoeut was very severe. She desired Uu^H 

Eut in possession of such notes as she had taken pr^iarativtf^H 
er trial ; but this was refused her. She demanded a cdj^| 
of her protest; but her request was not complied with;. ^^| 
required an advocate to plead her cause against so:in|^H 
learaed lawyers, as hatl undertaken to ttTy;^ tuet ajc«uaati^^| 
but all her demancia were rejected ; and aStoi am. &^^««c»i£JH 
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of some days, seatetice of death was pronounced agatnat her 
in the Star-ehainher, in Westminster, all the commisaionera 
except two being present. 

25. Whether Elizabeth was reaily sincere in her apparent 
reluctance to execute Mary, is a question, which, tliough usu- 
ally given against her, I will not take upon me to determine. 
Certainly there were ^eat arts used hy her courtiers to deter- 
mine her to the side of severity ; as they had every thing to 
fear from the resentment of Mary, iu ease she ever succeeded 
to the throne. Accordingly the kingdom was now filled with 
rumours of plots, treasons, and insurrections ; and the queen 
■WHB continually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. 

26. She, therefore, appeared to be in great terror and per- 
pJezity ; slie was obaerved to sit much alone, and to mutter to 
herself half sentences, importing the difficulty and distress to 
which she was reduced. In this situation, she one day called 
her secretary, Davison, whom she ordered to draw out secret- 
ly the warrant for Mary's execution, informing him, that she 
intended to keep it by her in case any attempt should be made 
for the delivery of that princess. She signed the warrant, and 
th^ commanded it to be carried to the cliancellor to have 
the seal affixed to it. Next morning, however, she sent two 
gentlemen successively to desire that Davison would not go to 
the chancellor, until she should see him ; but Davtson telling 
her that the warrant had been already sealed, she Beemed dis- 
pleased at his precipitation. Davison, who probably wished 
himself to see the sentence executed, laid the affair before the 
council, who unanimously resolved that the warrant should 
be immediately put into execution, and promised to justify 
Davison to tfie queen. Accordingly the fatal instruirient was 
delivered to Beale, who sununoned the noblemen to whom it 
was directed, namely, the earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, 
and Cumberland ; and these together set out for Fotheringay.- 
castle, accompanied by two executioners to despatch Uieir 
bloody c 



IS. Who was the imlj net 
then in England nitli the title of 
dvke? 

IG. Whom was he ilcairous uf 
espousing? 

Whet Bteps did Elizabeth take 
to prevent the match? 

By whcim were the achemes in 
ilaxy'B farour aecivtij fomented ? 

What evideaee was procured 



agninst the duke, and by whom 
Wbat (lid he Bcknowtedge at hia 

n. Fur what did these conspir- 
acies prepare I he way ? 

For what had ICIizabeth's min- 
isters long been « a.\^nal 

18. What person \ifci toiwuA*^ 
(ledign against £.\i2,sXieOi\'«Vi!L«^ ^^ 
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I * Uncln- whit diij^ise and nam 
-"-■ "-I come over to Kogladd P 

whuDi diJ be first aMvei 
,.ini»elf? 

For wlmt bad tliis person been 
"-^remarkable? 
How did Ihey contrive to 
l-Ann Mary of tlietr plans r' 
■ , IB. Inwhat leroudidMar; 
I jly '*> '■^"^ letters ? 
\ to. Who liad private inforr 
Fntm of the plot ? 
I • What steps were taken to A- 
lltnleit? 

\- , How many were condemneJ 
iMttd executed ? 
' '1. Fur what did tbese execu 

19 prepare the way ? 
r* '«. For what purimse was : 
on iiisued to lortrp««rB 
K. k,S3. Where WW Alary tben COD 
|t^ed? 



What did the commiMiaH 
preaait her with ? 

M'ith what was she duEHj 

: barged ? 
Si. What did (he demand vltii- 

Where was sentence of d<Uk 
iMsed upon her ? 

as. What b atili a douhtAil 
question ? [certainji! 

What mav be affirmeil with 

!6. In what state of micd iM 
Elisabeth appear to be? 

What did she Order to iie w 
cretlj prepared by bei secretary 
Davison ? 

To whom did she send the wir. 

lit after haTinjr signni it ? 

What was unanimuusK mboIt- 
I in tbe council ? 

Who were accordiiiglj stnl 
dowri to Futheringay ? 

f XLV. 

► '97- Mary heard of the arrival <>f her ex«cutionerti, who or- 
Ibred her to prepare )W death by eight o'clock the next iiiun>- 
"fcg. 

S8. Early on the fatal morning she dreseed herself in a rich 
habit of ailk and velvet, the only one which she had Tewrvnl 
fiir thJB aH«nn otrasion. Thomas Andrews, tbe under-sberif 
of the county, then entering the room, he infornted her tiwt 
the hour was come, and that he must attend her to the pU« 
of execution. She replied, that she was ready ; and bidding 
her servants farewell, she proceeded, supported by two of 
her guards, atid followed the sheriff witii a »erene compoMd 
aspect, with a long veil of htten on her heed, and in her luWl 
a cruciiiK of ivory. 

29- She then passed into another hall, the noblemen and ^ 
sheriff going before, and Melvil, her master of the houa^old. 
bearing up her train ; where was a scaffold erected and cover- 
ed with black. As soon as she was seated, Beale began to 
read the warrant for her execution. Thai Fletcher, dean of 
Peterborough, ttanding without the rails, repeated a long «* 
hortation, which she desired him to forbear, as she was fyttAj 
resolved te die in the catholic religion. The nxmi was crowo' 
ed wi& spectators, who beheld her with pity and distram 
while her beaii^, though dimmed by age and afflictian, 
ffteamed thnnigii her stifferings, aivA -wuft eJaW Twrnaik^Me « 
this fatal moment. The two eseOTtwntJCBVneeWn^OTAnfit, 
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iiig- her pardon, slie said she forgave tliem, aiid all the author* 
of her death, an freely ax she hoped forgiveness trotn her 
Maker, and then once more made a solemn protestatiim of 
hey innocence. Her eyes were then covered with a linen 
haudkerchief, and she laid Jierseli' down without any fear or 
tr^udation. Then reciting a psalm, and repeating p l a 
a pious ejaculation, her head wa» severed From her . _ ' ' 
bod^, at two strokes, by the executioner. In con- 
templating the contentions of mankind, we Jind almost e^ei 
both sides culpable; Mary, who was stained with crimes that 
deserved punishment, was put to death by a princess who had 
no jurt pretensions to inflict punishment on her equaL 

30. In the meantime Philip, king of Spain, who had long 
iQeditated the destruction uf England, and whose extensive 

Eow^er gave liim grounds to hope for success, now began to put 
is projects into execution. The point on which he rested his 
glory, and the perpetual object of his schemes, was to support 
le catholic rebgiou, and exterminate the reformation. The 
revolt of his subjects in the Netherlands still more indamect 
hi& resentment against the English, as they had encouraged 
that insurrection, and assisted the revolters. He had, there- 
£ore, Ibr some time, been making preparations to attack En- 
gUuwi by a powerful invasion ; and now every part of his vast 
empire resounded with the noise of armaments, and every art 
van used to levy supplies for that great design. The marquis 
of' Santa Croce, a sea officer of great reputation and experi- 
vnce, was destined to command tiie fleet, whicli consisted of 
■n hundred and thirty vessels, o£ a greater size than any that 
had been hitherto seen in Europe. The duke of Parma waq 
to conduct the land forces, twenty thousand of whom were on 
board the fleet, and thirty-four thousaud more were assem- 
bled in the Netherlands, ready to be transported into Eo^ 
gUnd i no doubt was entertained of this fleet's success, and it 
was ostentatiously styled " The Invincible Annada," 

31. Nothing could exceed the terror and consternation 
which all ranks of people felt in England upon the news of 
thi« terrible armada being under sail to invade them. A fleet 
of not above thirty ships of war, and those very small in com- 
parison, was all that was to op))oBe it by sea ; and as for r&> 
sistin^ by land, that was supposed to be impossible, as th^ , 
Spanish army was composed of meii well disciplined, and 
long enured to danger. 

32. Although the English fleet was much inferior in num* 
bw and size of shipping to that of the enemy, ^e\,\t'>MB&\iN.<^ 
moce manageable, the dexterity and cuur&ge o( 'tXke «\xtvai«% 
being gready superior. Lord Howard o£ V.ffii^%\vttVft, &-»«**. 



be 
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HRlgreiiit courageand capacity, as Inrd a^Imiral, took upon hint 
tbeconiTnandof thenavy. ■ Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
the most renowned seamen in Europe, served under hitn : 
while a small squadron, consisting of I'orty vessels, English 
and Flemish, commanded by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, 
in order to intercept the duke of Parma. This was the prepa- 
ration made by the English, while all the protestant powers 
of Europe regarded this enteq>riae as the critical event which 

u touecide for ever the fate of their religion. 

33. In the meantime, while the Spanish armada was prepi* 

ig to sail, the admiral Santa Croce died, a« likewise the viCC- 
'-Mmiral Paliano ; and the command of the expedition wts 
^ven to the duke de Medina Sidonia, a person utterly unex- 
perienced in sea affaira; and this, in some measure, served ta 
iVuBtrate the design. 

S4. But some (rtlier accidents also contributed to its fkflure. 
Upon leaving the port of Lisbon, the armada next day mrt 
with a violent tempest, which sunk some of the smallest of 
tlieir shipping, and obliged the fleet to put back into harbour. 
After some time spent in re-fitting, they again put to set; 
where they tttok a fisherman, who gave them the intelligence 
that the English fleet, hearing of the dispersion of the armada 
was retired back to Plymouth harbour, and most 



of the mariners discharged. From this false intelligence, the 
Spanish admiral, instead of going directly to the coast of 
Flanders, to take in the troops stationed there, as he had been 
instructed, resolved to sail to Plymouth, and destroy the shfc- 
ping laid up in that harbour. But Effingham, the En^wl 
admiral, was very well prepared to receive them ; he wfts jwt 
got out of port when he saw the Spanish armada coming AlH 
sail towards him, disposed in the ibrm of a half moon, ud 
Stretching seven miles from one extremity to the other, How« 
ever, the English admiral, seconded by Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher, nttackcd the armada at a distance, pouring m their 
broadsides witli admirable dexterity. They did not choose to 
I engage the enemy more closely, because they were greatly ii^- 
—fl^iorin the number of ships, guns, and weight of metal; Dot 
uld they pretend to board sucli lof^ ships without maliifeat 
udvantage. However, two Spanish gaUeons were disaUed 
id taken. 

(.85. As the armada advanced up the channel, the English 
■till followed and infested their rear, and their fleet continual- 
fincreasing from different ports, they Boon found themselves 
n a capacity to attack the Spani^ fleet more nearly; and 
accordingly fell upon them, wb\\e Vhcj weie aa ^^ Vi^e% 
sbeiter in the port of Calais. 
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36. To increase tlieir confusion, Howard took eight of his 
smaller ships, and, tilling them with combustible materials, 
sent them, as if tliey had been fire-ships, one after the other, 
into the midxt of the enemy. The SpaniardH, taking them for 
^hat they seemed to be, immediately took flight in great dis- 
ctrder ; -while the English, profiting by their panic, took or 
destroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

37. This was a fatal blow to Spam j the duke de Medina 
Sidonia being thus driven to the coast of Zealand, held a coun- 
cil of war, in which it was resolved, that as their ammimition 
beffan. to tail, as their ships had received great dantage, and 
the duke of Parma had refused to venture his army under 
their protection, they should return to Spain by sailing round 
the Orkneys, as the winds were contraiy to his passage direct- 
ly back, Accordinglvi they proceeded northward, and were 
loUowed by the English fleet as far as Flamborough-head, 
where they were terribly shattered by a storm. . . ,_ 
Seventeen of the ships, having five thousand men , s,Ha 
oa board, were afterwards cast away on the western 

isles, and the coast of Ireland. Of the whole armada, flfty- 
thiee ships only returned to Spain in a miserable condition ; 
aitd the seamen as well as soldiers who remained, only served, 
by their accounts, to intimidate their countrymen from a1> 
tempting to renew so dangerous an expedition. 
Queitwnt for Examination. 

n. What order did Mar.v 
ceive oD the arrival of the exc 
lioners ? 

SB. In what dress did she 
pear on the thtal rnorniag? 

Id irhaC manDer did Hhe follaw 
the sheriff to the plaee i ~ 
tlon? 

2B. Why did she di 
dean of Feterboruugh ti 
bis exhortation ? 

What did she say to ht 

What then fiilloweil ? 

30. Who liad long meditated 
the ilestruetian of Enj^Iand ? 

What was the i^unstant object 
of his schemes ? 

What further inflamed his 
BeDtmeat a^ioat the English 



For what had he beert n 



"^l 



! did 1 



What was the number of his 

land forces ? lanmunent ? 

WhDt name did he (rive to the 

31. What ttoet had the English 

32. Wlio was the English naval 

canimander ? 

VV'hu Kervcd under him? 

For what purpose was lard Sej- 
mour alationed near Dunkirk ? , 

33. What accident served in 
some measure to frustrate the en- 
emy's design ? 

31. Huw was the armada injur- 
ed on its first setting out P 

To what place was the Spanish 
admiral induced to sail P 

What mode of attack did the 
English admirat choose F 

35. What did the EdkIisIi stiU 
do as Ihe armada procijc&ii's^.'Qft 
channel ? 

Where did they fioiO\em«Ai«* 
able to make a direct aXAsA.^ '^ 
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^06. yyhM mMDs dill Howard 
tike to inrrMie the •nemy's con- 

Whst effect hiul Ihey ? 
37. What was resoled on by 
^e Spanish council ol'wur? 



Where were thelir ships seTcre- 
Ij ihkttered by a storm ? 

Where were seventeen other of 
their vessels cast away 7 

Of the whole armHtla buw niaity 
ships only returned to Spain ? 



ittad^ 



■ ""38. From being invaded, the English, in their turn, ai 
ed the Spaniards. Of thosewho madethemost sieiwl figim 
in the depredations upon Spain, was the young earl of E»ex, 
a nobleman of great bravely, gcneroBity, and genius ; and fit- 
ted, not only for the foremost ranks in war by his valour, but 
to conduct uie intrigues of a court by his eloquence and atl« 
dress. In all the masques which were then performed, the 
earl and Elizabeth were generally coupled as partners : and 
aldiough she was almost sixty, and he not half so old, 3'et ber 
vanity overlooked the disparity; the world told her that she 
was young, and she herself was willing to think so, 

39. This young earl's interest in the queen's afiections, is 
may naturally be aupposed, promoted his interest in the state ; 
and he conducted all things at his discretion. But young and 
unexperienced as he was, he at length began to fancy that the 
popularity he possessed, and the flatteries he received, were 
given to his merits, and not to his favour. In a debate beftire 
the queen, between him and Burleigh, about the choice of'n 

fovemor for Ireland, he was so heated in the argument that 
e entii-ely forgot both the rules and duties of civility. He 
turned his back on the queen in a contemptuous manner, 
which 80 provoked her resentment, that she Instantly go*e 
him a box on the ear. Instead of recollecting hitnsen^ ard 
making the submission due to her ses and station, he clappei! 
his hand to his sword, and swore he would not bear such 
usage even from her father. This offence, though Veiry great, 
was overlooked by the queen ; her partiality was so prevalent 
that she reinstaletl him in her former favour, and her kindne^^ 
seemed to have acquired new force from that short ii 
tion of anger and resentment 

40. The death also of his rival, lord Burleigh, which h 
pened shortly after, seemed to confirm his power. At lJ 
time the earl of Tyrone headed the rebellious natives of Ivt' 
land ; who, not yet thoroughly brought into subjection to the 
English, took every opportunity to make incursions up«i *"— 
more civilized inhabitants, and slew all they were able to "" 

power. To subdue these was «n env^vo^mei*: \fe«L ' 
iJiought worthy Tibition ; Tvor viere "^^ ™-™ 
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pleased at thus removing a man from court, where he ohm 
structed all their private aims of prefennMit. But it ended 
in his ruin. 

41. Instead of attacking the enemy in tlieir grand retreat 
in Ulster, he led his forces into the pruvince of Munste^ 
where he only exhausted his strength, and lost his opportunity 
against a people who submitted at his approach, but took up 
nriiis again when he retired. This issue of an enterprise, front 
which much was expected, did not fail to provoke the qiteeq 
most sensibly ; and her anger was still more heightened by 
the peevish and impatient letters which he daily wrote to hef 
and the council. But her resentment against him was stOi 
mote justly let loose, when she found, that, leaving the place 
of his appointment, and without any permission demanded 
or obtained, he had returned from Ireland to make his com^ 
plaints to herself in person. 

4&. Though Elizabetb was justly offended, yet he , 

•oon won upon her temper to pardon him. He was ^JrrJf 
ordered to continue a prisoner in his own house till the } 

r ten's further pleasure should be known, and it is probable 
t the discretion of a few months might have reinstated him 
in all his former employments ; but tjie impetuosity of lui 
character would not suffer him to wait for a slow redress oS 
what he considered as wrongs, and the queen's refusing hit 
request to continue him in the possession of a lucrative moiH 
opoly of sweet wines, which he had long enjoyed, spurred 
bun on to the most violent and guilty measiuvs. Having long 
built witli fond credulity on his great popularity, he began to 
hope, from the assistance of the giddy multitude, that revenge 
upon his enemies in the council which he supposed was dfr 
tued him from the throne. 

43. His greatest dependence was upon the professions of 
the citizens of London, whose schemes of religion and govertip 
ment he appeared entirely to approve ; and while he gratified 
the puritans by raihng at the government of the church, be 
pleased the envious, by exposing the faults of tlioae in jniweiv 
Among other criminal projects, the result of blind rage and 
despair, it was resolved that Sir Christopher Blount, one of 
bis creatures, should, with a clioice detacliment, possess him* 
eelf of the palace gates; that Sir John Davis should seize the 
ball. Sir Cliarles Davers the guard-K:hainber, while Esses 
himself should rush in from the Mews, attended by a body of 
bis partisans, into the queen's presence, entreat her to remove 
his and her enemies, to assemble a new patUamewt, a.u'i. Ma t 
correct the det'ectB of the present adraiwaUaXion. 
*A I(7i;7e Essex was deliberating wpou Xi^e 
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rtioulil prot.-«ed, he receivtd a private noW, hy which he wift 
warned to provide for his own Bafety. He Dow, therHlivf^ 
consulted wltli hi^ friends touclimg the einer^iit^ of tbnr 
situatiun ; they were destitute of arms and aniniunitioii, wtule 
theguardsHt the palace were doubled, sothat any attack tb^« 
would be fruitless. While he and his confidants were in cm- 
ntltation, a person, probably employed by his enemies, mti6 
in as a messenger from the citizens, with tenders of triendshtp 
And assisljince against all his adversaries. Wild as the pro- 
ject was, far ruinng the city in the present terrible conjgnc- 
ture. It was resolvM on, but the execution of it was deUyeil 
till the day following. 

45. Eartyinthemorningofthenext day, he wasatlendedln 
his friendb, the earls of Rutland and Southampton, the la 
Sandes, Parker, and Mounteagle, with three hundred f 
eons of distinction. The doors of Essex-house were inuiia 
ately locked, to prevent all strangers from entering-; and A 
earl now discovered his scheme for raising tlie city more fr* 
to all the conspirators. 

46'. In thenieantjme Sir Walter Raleigh sendinga 
Sir Ferdinando Georges, this officer had a coni'erence withn 
in a boat on the Thames, and there discovered all their pi 
ceedings. The earl of Essex, who now saw that all m 
hazarded, resolved to leave his house, and to sally forlAti 
make an insurrection in the city. But he had made a vtrf 
wrong estimate in expecting that popularity aione would afi 
him in time of danger ; he issued out with about two hun- 
dred followers, armed only with swords; and in his passage 
to the city was joined by the earl of Bedford and lonl Crom- 
well. As he passed through the streets, he cried aloud, For 
the queen I For the queen! a plot is laid for my 1il\; ! hoping 
to engage the populace to rise, but they had recejvetl onJeR 
from die mayor to keep within their houses; so that he wii 
not joined bv a single person. In tfiis manner, attended by » 
i'ev of his followers, the rest having privately retired, he matie 
towards the river ; and taking a boat, arrived once tntne at 
Essex-house, where hebegan to make preparations for his de- 
fence. But his case was too desperate for any remedy from 
valour ; wherefore, after demanding in vain for hostages, and 
conditions IVom his besiegers, he surrendered at discretion, 
requesting only civil treatment, and a fair and impaitjal 
hearing. 

Qiiestiuaj for Ejcamiiiati(in~ 
38. ^Vhom rfid the EngHah ini Who HS(;na\W.ea \;iHv»e\s \n.<hfl 
tbvir turn attack ? \ deptedafwM on ^v^^v-* 
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To nhat wan he equally fitted ? 

^Vho vaa hid )^usral purtaer at 
the court musques > 

3d. Wbal did tbe earl's interest 
with the queen uaturatly pro- 
mote? 

What bappened in a debate be. 
tweea him aiid llurlei^h, before 
tbe queen ? 

How did she express her resent. 
mant? 

What wax the behaviour nf Es- 
•ex un this uucosiDn ? 

What did the queen's partiality 
prevail with her to An ? 

40. How was his puwer soon af- 
ter confirmed ? 

What employment did Essex 
thmk worthy of his ambitiou ? 

41. What was the iasue uf this 

What e&ect had its failure 

When was her resentment still 
ikrther raised against Kssex i 



48. Where did she onler him to 



43. On what was his chief de- 

What part was Essex hinueU' 
to take in the insurrection P 

44. What private warning did 

What happened while he vu 
consulting with his friends? 

iS. To what noblemen did he 
discover his scheme ? 

Vi. 'i'u whom did Sir Ferdinan* 
Georges relate these proceed- 
fj9 ? [ly forth ? 

with what train did ii/isex aal^ 
What did he cry aloud aa he 
!nt through the atrceta? 
What success attended his at- 



47- Essex and Soutliampton were immediately carried to the 
archbishop's pfdace at Lambeth, from whence they were next 
(lay conveyed to the tower, and tried by their peers, on the 
utnet£enth of February tbllowiiig. Little could be urged in 
their defence ; their guilt was too flagrant, and though it de- 
served pity it could not meet an acquittal. Essex, after con- 
demnation, was visited by that religious horror which teemed 
to attend him in all his disgraces. He was terrified almost to 
despair by the ghostly remonstrances of his own chaplain ; he 
was reconciled to his enemies, and made a full confession of 
his conspiracy. 

48. It 18 alleged, upon this occasion, that he had strong hopes 
of pardon from the irresolution which the queen seemed to 
discover before she itigned the warrant lor his execution. She 
had given him formerly a ring, which she desired him to send 
her in any emergency of this nature, and that it should pro- 
cure his safety and protection. This ring was actually sent 
her by the countess of Nottingliam, who being a concealed 
enemy to the unfortuuate earl, never delivered it ; while Eliza- 
beth was secretly liretl at his obstinacy in making no n^<^vcbj- 
tionibr/nerc/anrf/brgivenesa. Thefattia, s\\e appea.Teo.Vci- 
fell'as much aa object of pity, as the unfovHiuate ruAiVetttsft 
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■he w»8 iuduced to candemn. ^e si^ed the wairant for his 1 
execution, rfie (.-ountennaniled it, she «|[ain resolved on Ws ' 
death, and again felt a new return of tenderoeas. Atlsslsbe 



p> 



• her consent for hia cKccution, and was never seen tt 



\ay oue happy day more. 

49. With the death of her favourite Essex, all Elizubetti 
pIcMBurea seemed to expire ; she afterwards went through the 
business of the state merely ftirai habit, but her satiafaetiona 
were no more. Her distress vias more than sufficient to desitmj 
the remains of her coiiBtitution ; and her end was now vi^^^' 
seen to approocli. Her voice soon after left her; sheftU 
into a lethargic slumber, whidi continued some hours, ami 
she expired gently without a groan, in the seventieth year of 
her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. 

50. Her character difi'ered with her drcoraalances ; in tl» 
beginuing ahe was moderate and humble ; towards tile end of 
her reign, haughty and severe. TTiough she was possessed 
of excellent sense, yet she never had the discernment to difc 
cover that she wanted beauty ; and to flatter her charnia 
the age of sixty-Jive was the surest road to her fevour - 

51. Butwhnteverwereherpersonal defects, as a queen si 
ever to be remembered by the F.ngliih with gratitude. 1 
true, indeed, that she carried her prert^ative in parlianientV 
its highest pitch ; so that it was tacitly allowed in that assem* 
bly, that she was above all laws, atid could make and unmake 
theia at her pleasure ; yet still she was so wise siwi good, ss 
seldom to exert that power which she claimed, and to enforce 
tew acta of lier prerogative, which were not for the benefit of 
her people. It is true, in like manner, that the English du- 
ring her reign were put in {MMSessian of no new or splendid 
Acquisitions ; but commerce was daily growing up among 
them, and the people began to find tlint the theatre of their 
truest conquests was to be on the bosom of the ocean. A 
nation which hitherto had been the object of every invasion, 
«nd a prey to every plunderer, now asserted its strength in 
turn, and became terrible to its invaders. The si "*^— 
VOj;nge8 of the Spaniards and Portuguese beffan 1 
their enmlation ; and they planned several expe^tion^ .« 
MVeiTMR a shorter passage to the East-Indies. The fan 
Siu- »»lf .R»le|Kl'. without any assistance from gmm 

s a roused frov^,^ ^.g\^A«^ «tC,C 
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arts, commerce, and legislation began to acquire new strength 
every day ; and bucIi was the state of learning at that time, 
that some Us. that period as the Augustine age of Eiiglandi 
Sir Walter RaleigQ and Hooker are considered as among the 
first improvers of our language. Spenser and Sliakspeare aii 
too well known as poets to be praised here : but of all maiif 
kind, Francis Bacon, lord Verulain, who flourished in this 
reign, deserves, as a philosopher, the highest applause; 
style is copious and correct, and his wit is only surpassed by 
Jiia learning and penetration. If we look through history, and 
consider the rise of kingdoms we shall scarcely find an 
stance of a people becoming in so short a time, wise, power- 
fill, and happy. Liberty, it is true, still continued to fluctu' 
ate ; Elizabeth knew her own power, and stretched it to the 
vexy verge of despotism ; but now that commerce was intrt>7 
duced, liberty soon after tallowed ; for there never was a n 
tion perfectly commercial, that submitted long to slavery. 



Queslio-ii f,r Emu 






Alt. To what place were E' 
and Sauthamptun imtncdiattly 
carried i 

Where were thej afterwards 
confined F 

When did their trial c 

What VBS the i^ue of 

Wbat was made by Va 
bis uondeoiDation ? 

46. What had Klizabetli deai. 
red him to send her in anv dis- 
tress of this nature ? 

Why was it not now given to 
her? 

What changes of feelin;; did »he 
exliibit before siguiiifj the war- 

iS. What ooemed to expire 
with her favourite Kaiex ? 

What was now visibly approach. 

i"g? 



What symptoms preceded her 
death F 

In what year of her age and 
ign did she die ? 
iii. Describe her character ia 
e b^innin^, and towards the 
id of Her reign? 

51. How should she ever here. 
membered as a queen P 
For whose beneGt did she gen- 
ally exert ber power ? 
What was daily increasing 
among the people in her reign ? 
^Vhat fam<]us person colonized 
ew England ? 

\Vho are considered among 
e first improvers of our lan- 
guage? (time? 
What poets tdinrished at this 
Who daiervea the highest praise 
this reign as a philosopher? 



Remarkahte Ei-eiiU, Datrt, t,c. 
Kliaabeth, daughter of Henry the Eighth and Anne Bnleyn, was 
bom A. D. IS33 — began to reign Nov. IT, \SM — reigned 44 years, 
■ "■ ■ " ' *•--'- =■ "•"", ugL-d est— buried at 



Battle of Langside, and Mary's flight 1 
Execution ot' the dulre uf .Vgrfiilk, Jun< 
Mu^ore of the protestiDts at Paris on ' 
lag. t4, 157S. 



itu England. IMay, \t^».. 
he ave ot Si, Tia'c\,\ui\amo«< 
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Ift-V arr, queen of Stoti, behenilot, Feb. a, t^iBT. 

Spanish arnuiU, «ent bj Philip, uf Spaju, ddealed and alinwt de- 
■Irujed. IS88. 

Cadia taken Bud plutidercd b;' Ilie Engliah, umier Lhi;earlof Ksa 
■nil Inni Effinohflm, J5UT. 

I}e«th ol* William Cecil (lord Burleigh) nearly' furty yean prtM 
lister to Klizabeth, Aug. 4, 1598. 

Expedition a^inst Ireluid, under the cummand ul' Kamx, IdW 
_„;iecution of the earl of £aiiex, Feb. fi, 1501. 
, , Sir Francis Drake, in thU reign, perl'umied a voyafce rounil tlie 
l^orld, bcinslhe Bret EDKliahmiui that ever nccumpUsbed it- Kewt 
nut Irom Plymouth in 15TT, and returned by theCajieof Good llow 
in ISm. 

Thiacjiieeti'flordinary revenuecertninly fell murb sort oV £500,0011 
■ year, yet, by a rigid ecDDomy, she was nut odIv enabled Ui eiecuie 
the ffreatest uiidertakinza. but to jiay the debts left on tlie >.-mi(ii br 
her ttther, brother, and sister, which, it ia sai<t, amounted to foiir 
millions. Il waa a common saying, during this reign, " [he queen 
pays bountifully, though she rewarila t]iarinKly." 

la this reign the Exchange was built by fur Thomas Gmbam, at 
hia own expense, for the reception of nierchnnts. It was called by 
Kliiabeih the Itoyal Exchange. 



ji'ily one in which Klimbeth indulged, and she could never 
part with any of her clothes, so that, at her death, slie had in faet 
H'ardrube all the different habits, lo tlie number of three ihuusaiiJ, 
whieh she had ever worn. 
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Cobliam, and Sir Walter llaleigh, who were all condemned 
to die, but liad'^eir sentence mitigated by the king. Cob- 
h»m and Grey were pardoned ai\er they had laid their hetuls 
on tile bliick. Raleigh was reprieved, but remained in con- 
linetnent many years afterwards, and at last BufFered for this 
oSenoe, which waa never proved. 

9. Mildaa this monarcli was in toleration, there was 3 project 
contrived in the very beginning of his reign for the re-estab- 
Ushment of popery, which, were it not a fact known to all th« 
world, could scarcely be credited by posterity. This was the 
gunpowder plot, than which a more horrid or terrible scheme 
never entered into the human heart to conceive. 

3. The Koman catholics had expected great favour and in- 
dulgence on the accession of James, both as a descendant of 
Mary, a rigid catholic, and sIao as having shown some par- 
tiHlity to tliat religion in liis youth ; but they soon discovered 
Aar mistake, and were at once surprised and enraged to 
find James on all occasions express his resolution of strictly 
executing tlie laws enacted against them, and of persevering 
in the conduct of his pretieceseor. This declaration deter- 
mined them upon more desperate measures; and they at 
length formed a resolution of destroying the king' and both 
JrnuKes of parliament at a biow. The scheme was first broach- 
ed bv Robert Catesby, a gentleman of good parts and ancient 
family, who conceived that a train of gunpowder might be so 
placed under the parliament-house, as to blow up the king 
and all the members at once. 

4. How horrid soever the contrivance might appear, yet 
every member seemed faithful and secret in tlie league ; and 
about two months before the sitting of parliament, they hired 
a house in the name of Percy, adjoining to that in which the 
parliament was to assemble. 

5. Their first intention was to bore a way imder tlie parlia- 
ment-house, from that which they occupied, and they set 
themselves laboriously to task ; but when they had pierced 
the wall, which was three yards in thickness, on approach- 
ing the other side, they were surprised to find that tlie house 
was vaulted midemeath, and that a magazine of cools was 
usually deposited there. From their disappointment on this 
account they were soon relieved by information that the coaU 
were then selling oil', and tliat tlie vaults would then be let to 
the highest bidder. Tiiey therefore seiaed the opportunity of 
hiring the place, and bought the remaining quantity of coala 
with which it was then stored, as if for their o-ntv wte, 'W'S 
next tiling done was to convey thither thivty-svii Vsasx^?. i:S 

ffunpowderj which liad lieen purchased m HoWanA ■, o.w4 Cfti 
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wltule WM covered witli the coats, and with fagots brou 
tor tliM purpojie. Tlien the doors of the cellar were bol 
tlirown open, and every body admitted, as il'it containedi 
thing dangerouH. 

6. Coiilident of success, they now began to pla 
ing part of iheir project. The king, the queen, and pri 
Henry, the king's eldest son, were alt expected to be pr 
at the opening of the parliamenL The king's second soi 
reason of liis tender age, would be absent, and it was resold 
tliat Percy would seize or assassinate him. The prir 
Elisabeth, a child likewise, was kept at lord Harri 
liouse in Warwickshire ; and Sir Everard Digby was t 
her, and immediately proclaim her queen. 

7. The day for tlie sitting of parliament now appro 
Never was treason more secret, or ruin more apparently 1 
evitable ; die hour was expected with impatience, and i 
conspirators storied in their meditated guilt. The dread) 
secret, though communicated to above twenty persons, bail 
been religiously kept during the space of nearly a year and i 
half; when all the motives of pity, justice, and aatety were 
too weak, a remorse of private friendship saved the kingdun. 

8. Sir Henry Perty, one of the conspirators, conceived a de- 
sign of saving the life of lord Mounteugle, his intinmte frienil 
aiid companion, who also was of the same persuasion with 
liimselll About ten days before the meeting of partiamenb 
this nobleman, upon his return to town, received a letter fnm 
a person unknown, and delivered by one who fled as soon as 
he had discharged his message. The letter was to this effect. 
" My lord, stay away from this parliament : for God and 
man Imve concurred to punish the wickedness of the times. 
And think not slightly of this advertisement, but retire your- 
self into the country, where you may expect the event in safe- 
ty. For though there be no appearance of any stir, yet I ssy 
tney will receive a terrible blow this parliament; and yet 
they shall not see who huita them. This coiuisel is not to be 
contemned, because it may do you good, and can do you ni 
liarm. For the danger is past as soon as you have bumed tf 
letter." 

9. The contents of this mysterious letter surprised aiid pi 
x\ed tlie nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and though a 
clined to think it a foolish attempt to a&right and ridicule him, 
yet he judged it safest to carry it to lord Salisburj-, secretary 
of state. Lord Salisbury too was inclined to give little attcn> 
tion to it, yet thought proper to lay it before the king a^ 
council, who came to town a few days oSter- ■Sime tft i)d 

cotmcil were able to ir ' -v tVmig o? \t, aidwiM^A w^-^SB 



ttobe 
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ed serious itnd idarmiiig. In the universal agiutiuii between 
doubt Btitl apprehension, the king was the first who ]>eiietr»> 
ted the meaning of this (lark epistle. He concluded that some 
sudden danger was preparing by gmipowder, and it wqg . 
thought adviseitble to inspect all the vaults below the housei 
of parliament. This care belonged to the earl of SuHblk, lord 
tihambei-lBin, who purposely delayed the search till t,t , 
the day before the meeting of parliament. He re- ' iriirf' 
marked, those great piles of tagots which lay in the >'^'^'>- 
vaultunder the house of peers, and seized a man preparing for 
the terrible enterprise, dressed in a cloak and boots, and a dark 
lantern in his hand. This was no other than Guy Fawkes, 
who had just disposed every part of tlie train for its taking 
fire the next morning, the matches and other combustibles 
being found in his pockets. The whole of the design was 
now discovered ; but the atrociousneas of his guilt, and the 
despair of pardon, inspiring him with resolution, he told the 
OfKcers of justice with an undaunted air, that had he blown 
tliem and himself up together he Iiad been happy. Betbre the 
council, he displayed tile same intrepid firmness, mixed even 
with scorn and disdain, refusing to discover his associates, 
»nd showing no concern but tor the failure of his enterprise. 
But his bold spirit was ut length subdued ; being confined t« 
the tower for two w three days, and the rack just shown him, 
his courage, fatigued with so long an effort, at last failed him, 
and he made a full discovery of all his accomplices. 



m for Eiamiiiu 



1. tVliiit miinarLli came to the 
tbroiie without ojipMition t 

By whom waa a contpiracv be- 
ffun agaiQiit James in ihe very be. 
glnnioK uf his reign ': 

WhiL-li oC tlieiu was nardoneil f 

VThat niitignlLon ilid Kaleif[h 



3. What nere the catholics e; 



"^ha 



find! 






esolutioa did they 
leoBth form ? 
Who was U 
Acheme ? 

Hu<r did he prnpose to effect it ? 

4. What WHS done hv the con- 

gp'irators two moaths tet'ore the 

tilting ofparii 



5. What did they find on pierc. 
ing the wall of the parliament- 
house? 

How did tliey get the vaults 
into their posse^uti ? 

What was the next thing done? 

6. M'hat members of the royal 
laraily were expected to bepreaent 
at the i]|)eniug uf parliament ? 

How were the two absent chil- 
dren to be disposed at ? 

H^iw many persons were ac- 
quainted with the secret ? 

How long had it been Icept t 

a. %Vhom was Sir Henry Percy 
desirous of saving ? 

What did that nohieman re- 
. ive ten days before the meeting 
of parliament? 

What was \ie ■wraiiei \.o in \fc. 

lis letter ? 
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«.T»»bi>dUWi>dK> )!■>.[ TiU wbM dar <fid he ddv d 
fct ta rmrt ^ * Much? i - 

Beftn >lMm ni it Uad bj lord [ Wlioin did he find aud •eijN l| 
SbIoImit * L them ? 

Wh»t dM the Won onduder vrhat did he lell the officei 
IVhb it F 'justice ? 

To vkoM WM Ihv inapcctiOD ofl Wh^ did the sight of the n 
the TsolU cvamitttd i . >t tuL extort froin hiiu ? 



10. Catesl^, Percy, and the ctm^pirators who were ii 
lion, hearing that Fawkes was arrested, fled with all speed.! 
Warwickshire, where Sir Everard Digbj, relyiiig ■ 
cesa of the plut, was already In arma. £ut the country Mwn 
began to t«ke the aJ4rm, and wherever they turned tliey 
found a flujierior force reaily to oppose them. In tliis exi- 
gence, beset on all sides, they resolved, to about the number 
iif eighty persona to fly no farther, but make a stand at ■ 
house ill Warwickshire, to defend it to the last, and sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. But even this miserable conaoU- 
tiun was denied them : a spark of lire happening to tall 
among some gunpowder that was laid to dry, it blew up, 
and so niHimed ttie principal conspirators, that the survivors 
i-usiilved to open the gate, and sally out against the multitude 
tlwt Hurroimded the house. Some were instantly cut to 
pieces ; Catesby, Percy, anil Winter, standing back to back, 
fought long anil desperately, till lu the end die two first fell 
covered with wounds, and Winter was taken alive. Those 
who Burvi ved the slaughter were tried and convicted 
fell by tlic hands of the executioner, and others ex^ 
the kind's mercy. Tlie Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcom, 
w«» j>rivy to the plot, suffered with the rest ; and, 
JUidiiig the alrociousness of tlieir treason. Garnet was 
1 by hiH [lartv as a martvr, and miracles were 
> boon wrought by his blood. 

1 1 . The sagacity with which the king first disci 
j iht plot, raised the opinion of his wisdom 
' iHiiple ; but the tVilly with wiiidi he gave 
1* tivourites tniickly uiuleceived the nation. In the firW 
.t.u,^ n„1.0il r,im-.a \<Hith of a good fatoilytB 






the onler of the garter, made a privy-counsellor, and, to raise 
him to tlie highest pitch of honour, he wag ae last created earl 
of Samerset, 

IS. This waB an advancement which some regarded with 
envy; but tile wiser part of mankitid looked upon it with con- 
teanpl and ridicule, sensible that ungrounded attachments are 
seldom of long continuance. Some time after, being accused 
aud rorivicted &om private motives of poisoning Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the tower, he fell under the king's displeasure, - 
and being driven trom court, spent the remainder of his life 
in contempt and self-conviction. 

IS. but the king had not been eo improvident as to part 
with one iavourite until he had provided himself with another. 
This was George Villiers, a youth of one-and- twenty, a 
younger brother of a good family, who was returned about that 
time trom his travels, and whom the enemies of Somerset had 
taken occasion to tlirow in tile king's way, certain that his 
beauty and fashionable manners would do tlie rest. Accord* 
ing'ly be had been placed at a comedy full in the king's view, 
and immediately caught the monarch's alFections. 

14, In the course of a few years he created him viscount Vil- 
liers, earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight of the 
gaiter, master of the horse, diief justice in Eyre, warden of tha 
cinque j>orts, master of the king's bench office, steward of 
Wehtminster, constable of Windsor, and lord high admiral of 
England. 

15. The universal murmur which these foolish attachment! 
produced was soon after heightened by an act of severity, 
%f hich still continues as the blackest stain upon this monarch'i 
memory. The brave and learned Raleigh nad been confined 
in the tower almost from the very beginning of James's acces- 
sion, lor a conspiracy which had never been proved against 
bhn : and in that abode of wretchedness he wrote several 
viduable performances, which are still in the highest esteem. 
His lonir sufli^rings, and his ingenious writings, had now 
turned the tide of popular opinion in hie favour; and they 
who once detested the enemy of Essex, could not now help 

Eitying the long captivity of this philosophical soldier. He 
imself still struggled for freedom ; and perhaps it was with 
this desire that he spread the report of his havmg discovered 
a gold mine in Guiana, which was sufficient to enrich, not 
only the adventurers who should seize it, but afford imniense 
trfiiaures to the nation. The king, either, believing his asser- 
tions, or wilh'ng to subject him to farther disgracft, ^5»Wu«!l 
him a cwnmjssion to try liis fortiuie in quest oS 'iXve?* ^o\.i!a3i. 
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_^ ; but Btili reserved his tarmtr 

Mpon his future b^aviour. 

ifi. Raleigh was not longinmakingprepHriitionsforthisi 
venture, which from the san^ine uiaiiner in which he ■ 
ri«l it on, many be]ieveil he thought to be as promising a 
detcribed it. He bent his course to Guiana, Hiid rera^r 
himaelf at the mouth of the river Oroonoko, with five of ' 
largest ships, lie Rent the rest up the stream, under thei 
inaiul of his son and of captain Ke3mus, a person entirety i . 
voted to Ilia interest. But instead of a country abuimdingj 
gold, as the adventurers were tnught lo ex[>ect, they fo 
the ^pnniardi li.td been warned of their approach, and i 
prepared in arms to receive them. Young Raleigh, to 
courage his men, called out that " Tllat was the true min 
meaning the town of St. Thomas, which he was appi 
iiig ; " and that none but fools looked for any other 
just as he was speaking, he received a sliot, of which he 
Moediately expuvd. This was followed by another disappt 
ment, for when the English took possession of the town, I 
foimd iiutliiug in it of any value. 

1 7. Raleigh, in this forlorn situation, found now tliat all hi 
hopes were over ; and saw his misfortunes still farther aggra- 
vated by die reproaches of those whom he had undertaken to 
command. Nothing could be more deplorable than his situi- 
lion, particularly when he was told that he must be cturiecl 
back til I'-ngland, to answer for his conduct to the king. It 
is pretended that he employed many artifices, first to engnge 
them to attack the Spanish settlements at a time of peace; 
and failing of tliat, to make his escape into France. 8ul 
all proving unsuccessful, he was delivered into the king'* 
band, and strictly examinetl, as well as his tellow adven- 
turers, betbre the privy-council. Count Gondemar, the Spa- 
nish ambassador, made heavy complaints against the ex)iedi- 
tion ; and the king declared that Raleigh hud express ortkn 
to avoid all disputes and hostilities against the Spaiiiardf- 
Wherefore to give the court of Spaui a particular instance of 
Ilia attachment, he signed the warrant ior his execution, ngt 
tor the present offence, but ibr his former conspiracy. This 
great man died with the same fortitude that he had testified 
Sirough life ; he observed, as he felt the edge of the aso, ! " 

it was a aiiarp but a sure remedy for all evils ; . 
' harangue to the people was calm and eloquent; 

he laid his head down on tlie block with the i " 
erence. 
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Beam beset on uU siileEi, what 
re&uluUoD dill Ihny iuMe ? 

What act'ideiit preventec! their 
purpose ? 

Wbat was the fate of Csteshy, 
Peror, and Winter ? 

\V^at was done with those who 
survived the slaughter P 

^VbaC jeauits auSereil with the 



11. Who stood in the first rnnlt 
•«f the king's titvourites P 

What honouD did lie aucces- 
sivelj' receive from tlie kingp 

12. What uccssioneU him to fall 
iloder James's displeasure ? 

In what manner did he spend 
Cfae remainder olhis days? 

13. Who succeeded him in the 

Vv bat qualities ffnined him the 
aflectiansuI'lbeiDutiLirdiP ' 



14. What was he made by the 
king in the course of a few years P 

15. Who had been coirfined ia 
the tower from the beginning of 

What had turned the tide of 
public opinion in his favour F 

What report did he spread in 
hopes uf regaintnff his liherty ? 

What was granted hira by tbt 

IS. ^Vhat plan was adopted by 
Raleigh on his arrival at UuiunaP 

Whom did the adventurers find 
prepared to encounter them? 

What befell young Ualeieb } 

IT. What was UaTeigh iM on 
the failure of bis hopes ? 

Where was he strictly exam> 



tned? 

Who made heavy c 
against the expedition F 

What did the kingaigutoobliga 
e court uf Spain F 
How itid Raleigh ni 



m plain a 



is fats f 



18. But tliere soon appeared very appiirent reasons ■ 

ft>r James's partiality to the court rf Spain. This .jjio 
monarch had entertained an opinion, which was pecu- 
liar to himseU', that in uiajrying hia son Charles, the prince of 
Wales, any alliance below tjiat of royalty would be unworthy 
of liim : lie theretbre was obliged to seek, either in the court 
of France or Spain, a suitable match, and he was taught te 
think of the latter. Cundranar, who wag ambassador from 
that court, {>erceiving this weak monarch's partiality to k 
crowned head, made an oifer of the second daughter ot Spain 
to pfince t'iiarles ; and that he might render temptation irre:. 
«istible, he gave hopes of an immense fortune which should 
attend tlie princess. However, this was a negotiation that 
was not likely soon to be ended ; and from the time the IdeA 
was first started, James saw five years elapsed without bringt 
ing the treaty to any kind of conclusion. 

I g. A delay ol' this kind was very displeasing to the king, 
who had all along an eye on the great fortune of the^tinwH«\ 
nor was it less ilisaffreeablt; to prince Char\es, -wAvo, \ytei "a^ 
wjW» /(tors oi'roniaiiticpassiuu, was in love viiVhoaX e- 
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Ihe objett of liis afTectiona. In this general tedium of delays , 
t>roject entered the head cif Villiers, who had for some yeait 
ruled the king with nbsolute nutJiority, thai was fitter to bt 
conceived by die knight of a romance, than by a miniataand 
a «tat«sniBii. It was projected that the prince sliould himself 
travel in disguise into Spain, and visit the princes of that 
country in peraon. Buckingham, who wanted to ingratiiiW 
hiinselt'with the prince, offered to be his companion; and the 
king, whose business it was to check bo wild a scheme, gave 
his consent to tliia hopeful proposal. Their adventurcB on 
this strange project would fill novels ; and have actually been 
made the- subject of many, Charles was the knight-errant, 
and Buckingham was his squire. Thematch however broke 
off, fur what reason historians do not assign ; but if we nia; 
credit the novelists of tliat time, the prince had alreaii^ £ie4 
his affections upon the daughter of Henry the IVth. ottraact, 
whom he married shortly after. 

SO, It may easily he supposed that these mismanagemi 
were seen and felt by tile people. The house of commons' 
by this time become quite unmanageable; the prodjgali^^ 
■lames to his favourites had made his necessities so mi ' 
that he was contented to sell the different branches of hxs; 
ro^tive t» the commons, one after the other, to procure 
plies. In proportion as they perceived his wants, they fo 
out new grievances ; and every grant of money was 
come with a petition for redress. The struggles betwe 
and his parliament had been growing more and more 
every session ; and the very last advanced their preteusi 
to such a degree, that he began to take the alarm ; but tt — 
evils which the weakness of this monarch had contributed to 
give birth to, fell upon his successor. 

21. These domeatic troubles were attended by othi 

more important in Gonnany, and which produced in the end 
the most dangeioua effects. The king's eldest daughter bad 
been married to Frederic, the elector palatine of Germany : and 
llHS prince revolting against the emperor Ferdinand the Hi 
waadeteated m a decisive battle, and obliged to take " "■ 
in Hoi and. His affinity to the English crown, hk . 
tunes, but particuUu-ly die protestant religion, for whii 
had contended, were strong motives for the people ol 
gland to wish well to his cause ; and frequent addresMS 
sent ti-om the commons to spur up Jamel to take a p«rt i 
German contest, and to replace the exiled prince Upon 
throne of his ancwtora. James at first attempted lo ^ 
the njisfortunps of Ins son-in.\aw \iv ii«g««ia.t\(nY»-, t^i 
proving Utterly ineffectual, it wai iewAt«i4 »x,\»«. v» 
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tlie Palatinate from t!ie etnperor by force of arms. 
Accordingly, war was declared against Spain and tlie ii'igii 
emperor; six thousand men were sent over iuto Hol- 
land, to assist prince Maurice in hie sclienies againitt tlioae 
powers : the people were everywhere elated at the courage of 
their king, and were satisfied witli any war which was to ex- 
temiinate tlie papists. Tliis army was followed by another, 
consisting of twelve thousand men, coramaiiried by count 
Matisfeldt ; and the court of France promised its assistance. 
But the En^ish were disappointed ui all thetr views: the 
troops being embarked at Dover, upon sailing to Calais, they 
found no orders for their admission. After waiting in vain 
for some time, they were obliged to sail towards Zealand, 
Inhere no proper measureii were yet concerted for their 
disembarkation. Meanwhile, a pestilential distemper crept 
in among the forces, so long cooped up in narrow vessels; 
IialfHhe army died while on Ixiard, and the other half, weak- 
eiied by sickness, appeared too small a body to march into tlie 
Palatinate ; and thus ended this ill-conceited and fruitless 
expedition. 

28. Whether tliis misfortune had any elfect upon James'* 
constitution is uncertain ; but he was soon after seized with a 
tertian ague, which, when his courtiers assured him from the 
proverb, tliat it was health tor a king ; lie replied, tliat tiie 

Siroverb was meant for a young king. Aft;er some fits he 
bund himself extrmiely weakened, and sent for the prince, 
whom he exhorted to persevere in the proteatant religion ; 
then pre])arLng with decency and courage to meet his end, he 
expired, after a reign over England of twenty-two years, and 
in the fift^-niuth year of his age. 

Question! fur Examination. 



18. What peculiar oplitioi 
this monarch entertaiti ? 

To what courts was he there- 
fore Dbligeil to look for a suitable 

What |>rliices« diJ Goiidemar 
propoBe ? 

How long a time elnpseil with- 
out the tresty beinc concluded ? 

To wham was this delay aa dis- 
pleuing u to the king? 

What plan was urujected by 
Vmers? 

In what capacity did be offer to 
aeeomptnr the prince ? 

What bare their adventures 
been the subject of? 



Whom did Charles snerwariU 

SO. What did James sell in or. 
dec to procure supplies from the 



I became more and more 
!]. To whom had the king's 



vioh 



eldest dauffhter been married * 
Wliat had obliged that prince 

to take rvi'uge in Hollaud ? 
What was James strongly urg. 
1 to do by the commons P 
What was at \enpyn 'ccs«i\\ei> 
How many men i\4 \\b sctA. 
■er to Uo\Uni\ W aaneX. ^vmBpl 

Maurice ? 
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«hiit army soon after Ibllow-j To what did the remiinikr, 
■'•■ the armv appear insuffit-ieot ? 

At nhat jilaces haJ llie troftjM it. VVith what disorder waj 
to «-flil in vain for orders to dis-'ting soon afW geiited ? 
«"Wk ! ! In what did be eihort them 

What waa toe conae<iueiice of to nerievere ■ 
tlieir being long confiued in nar-| lu vihtt yew of bia ue 
rum- veaaels ? | reign did be expire i 

l.me ../■ St«orl. 



Remarkfihk Ei<e/iti, Dates, ifr. 

Janiei tlie First of England, and Sixth of ScotUod, jhiq of JU 

Sieeii of ScoLa, and greatirandson uf Margaret, daughter ofH 
e Seventh, was bom A.l). Ii6(i_began to reign March H, 14 
reigned 2! years, and 3 days-Jifd March »7, I6ts, ased Slt-^Si 
ht Westttiinater. 

His wife was Anne, princess of Denmark. 

His sons were Henry, a iiroinising |irince, who died in. 1611, u 
age of eighteen i and Charles, who succeeded him. 

He left one daughter, Kliaabelh, who married the elector Paki 
Fredoric, king of Bohemia, and was the mother of the princex Rui 
and Maurice, who fought for Chariea the First, and aLo of (tie 
ixta Sophia, f^rest^randtnother to George the First. 

He bad three other children who dial in iutancy. 

DUooverj of the gunpowder plot, 1S05. 

Assassination of Henry the Fourth, ol' France, bv Kavaillac 

3, leio. 

Execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, OcL 39, 1819. 



1'he fine coast frum St. 
to Cape Breton, was gradually peopled by the indigent Irom Kngli 
who promoted the navigation, and encouraged the Industry ofd 
mother country. 

Greenland is thought to have been discovered about thi« peri 
■nd the whale fishery was carried on with success. A cgmpUiT ' 
also erected for the discovery of a North West passage. 

The trade to the East Iiidiea, though opened during the last rd 
wu nut till thia flillf eatabtiabed, and a new patent granted to 
company. ' 

London, at this time, was almost entirely built of wood. The i 
of Arundel first introduced the general practice uf brick fauiMin 
about 1600- Among the more curious arts, ahip building, udj 
fbouding of iron cannon, were the sole ip which England ^xcel)fq 





W\k^r^ 



I Few princM ever . 
(.ended a thi'one with ^^ °' 
moreapparentadvanta^e '"-'^■ 
tban Charles ; and none ever en. 
countered more real diffieulticB,. 
S. Indeed, he undertook the 
rema of povemment with a fix* 
ed persuasion tliat his popu< 
larity wbh sufficient to carry 
eiery measure. He had been 
loaded with a treaty for defetido 
iiig the prince I'alatine his bro- 
ther-in-law, in the late reign ; . 
and the war declared for that 
purpose wfts to be carried on with vigour in this. But war 
was Hjore-ea-idy declared than supplies granted- After some 
reluctance, the commons voted him two aubwdiea; a sum far 
firom being sufficient to sup[>ort him in Ins intended equip* 
in«nt. 

8. To supply the want of parliamentar)- nids, Charles had re* 
course to some of the ancient metliods of extortion, practised 
by soverei^'na when in necessitous circumstances. I'hat kind 
c^tax called a benevolence was ordered to be exacted, and 
privy seals were issued accordingly. With this the people 
were obliged, though reluctantly, to comply ; it was in fact 
ButhorJiea by many precedents ; but no precedent whatao* 
ever could give a sanction to injustice. 

4. Atter an ineffectual expedition to Cadiz, another attempt 
was made to obtain supplies in a more regular and constitu^ 
tional manner than before. Another parliament was accords 
ingly called ; and though some steps were taken to exclude 
the more popular leaders of the last house of commons, by 
Douiaating them as slieriffs of counties, yet the present pai-* 
liamefit seemed more refractory than the former. When the 
kiiig laid beture the house his necessities, and atkedforasnp> 
ply, th^ voted him only three subsidies, which amounted to 
about a hundred and sixty thousand pounds ; a sum no wajt 
to the importance of the war, or the necessities of 
In DvAer, therotore, to gain a aufficvent au\>'^'j , « 

.._. an wa« openly granted t» compound ■m\t\il\veca.^lM>* 

1/CB, and agree Sir a aispensatioti of the pena\ \&vi% &^aAnA 
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them. He borrowed a sum of money from the nobilitfr 
whoM contributioiiB came in but slowly. But the greatwt 
■tretch of hia power was in the levying of ship-money, t*, 
order to equip a fleet (at least this was the pretence nude) 
each of the maritime towns was required, witn the 
of the adjacent counties, to arm as many vessels ai 
pointed them. The city of London was rated at twenty shh 
This WHS the comnieneeinent of a tax, which afterwards, 
ing carried to such violent lengths, created such great di 
tents ill the nation. 

5. War being soon after declared against France, a fleet 
aefit out, under the command of Bucklnghain, to relif 
Rochelle, a maritime town in that kingdom, that had tonj^ 
enjoyed its privileges independent of me French king; but 
that had for some years embraced the reformed religitm, awl 
now was besieged with a fonnidable army. This expedition 
was OS unfortunate as that to the coasts of Spain- The duke*! 
measures were so ill concerted, that the inhabitants of ibl 
city shut their gates, and reftised to admit allies, of wfHMC 
coming they were not previously inforroed. Instead irf at- 
tacking the island of Oleron, which was fertile and defenceless, 
he bent his course to the isle of Rhe, which was garrisoned, 
and well fortified. Heattempted there to starve out the gst- 
rison of St. Martin's castle, which was plentifiilly suppliod 
with provisions by sea. By that time the French had landwl 
their forces privately at another part of the island ; ao tM 
Buckingham was at last obligea to retreat, but wt^ '^'W 
precipitation, that two-thirds of his army were cut in piedH 
before he could re-emhark, though he was the last man of tM 
whole army who quitted the shore. This proof of his pM 
sonal courage, however, was but a small subject of con»(rimH 
for the disgrace which his country had sustained, for hi9oM| 
person would have been the last they would have regntUM 
- 6. Thecontest between the king and the commons eveiyiM 
grew wanner. The officers of the custom-house were IDiH 
moued before the commons, to give an account by whatcH 
thority they seized the goods of the merchants, who hadMi 
fjised to pay the duty of tonnage and poundage, whidi iMl 
alleged was levied without the sanction of a law. The borfK 
of the exchequer were questioned concerning their ill i injl rf 
tltst head ; and the sheriff of I.ondou was committed toWi 
tower for his activity in supportbig the custom-house oScn! 
These were bold measures,- but the commons went stffl ftti 
ther by a resolution to examine intoretlgtoiis grievatnxs, ML 
a new spirit of intolerance beg»i to wpvcn.T, TW«iM, iIm^ 
Are, resolved to tlissolve a pBirliasBei* tiVnAv^ui ^o^m^^nnaM 
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unable to manage j and Sir John Finch, the speakerj 
juBt a» the queation concerning tonnage and pound- .'can 
age was going to be put, rose up, nnd informed the 
house that he lind & command from the king tu adjourn. 

7> The houae upon tttis was in. an uproar ; the speaker was 
pjusbed back into his chair, and forcibly held in it by Holh's 
and Valentine, tUl a short remonstrance was framed, and 
passed by Declamation rather tlian vote. In this hasty pro- 
duction, rapisbi and Amiiniana were declared capital enemies 
to the state. Tonnage and poundage were condemned as con- 
trary .to law ; and not only those who raised t]iat duty, but 
tho»e who paid it, were considered guilty of capital crimes. 

S- In coiisequeiuie of this violent procedure, Sir Miles Ho- 
l]art. Sir Peter Hayraan, Seldon, Coriton, Long, and Strode 
iveice, hy the king's order, committed to prison under pretence 
of sedition. But the same temerity that impelled Charles to 
jnapnsuiithem.induced him to grant them a release. Sir Johii 
^iot, Hollis, and Valentine, were summoned before the 
Ring's Bench : but refusing to appear before an inferior 
txibunul, for faults committed in a superior, they were con^ 
demned to be imprisoned during the king's pleasure, to pay a 
fine, the two fornier of a thousand pounds each, and the lat> 
ter of five hmidred, and to finti sureties fur their good beht^- 
yiwir. The members triumphed in their sufferings, while 
they had the whole kingdom as spectators and applauders q£ 
tiwir fortitude. 

9. In the meantime, while the king was thus distressed hy 
the obstinacy of the commons, he felt a much severer blow 
by the death of his favourite, the duke oi' Buckingliam, whe 
fell a sacrifice to his unpopularity. It had been resolved once 
■ooie to undertake the raising of the siege of Ilochelle ; and 
the earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, was sent 
thither^ but retiirned, without effecting any tiling. In order 
to. repair this disgrace, the dnke of Buckingham went in per- 
soi) to Portsmouth to. hurry on another expedition, aud. to 

Eunish.suchad.had eitdeavoured to defraud the crown of the 
gal assessments. In the general discontent that prevailed 
s^REt tilis nobleman, it was daily expected that some severe 
meamirea would be resolved on; and he was stigmatiaed V 
the. tyrant aud the betrayer, of his country. There, was one 
Felton, who caught tli^ general contagion, an Irishmaii of a 
good family, who Itud served . under the duke as lieuteu^^ 
but bad r«sig|ied] on being refused his rank on the deatli of 
bit c^itsin, who liad been killed at the isle of Kht:- TVv\b^ua»^ 
wna jiatufjidJ^ meiancholy, courageous, ami cn\\iuias,*C\(; ■, ^ 
Aft £irJ»tCountr}', a^ i^ilubouring under a caUuiiX^ xjViiivW 
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thouglit it in the power of hi« single arm to remoT«. 
therefore resolved to kill the duhe, and thus revenge bin o 
jirivate injuries, while he ditt service also to God and ni 
Animated in this manner with gloimiy zeal, and mistaken 
triutiam, he travelled down tu Portsmoutli alone, and ent« 
the town while the duke was surrounded by his leree, i 
giving the necessary orders for embarkation. While he < 



The duke had only time to say, " The villain 
killed me," when he fell at the colonel's feet, and instai 
expired. No one had seeii the blow, nor the person who p 
it ; but a hut being picked up on the inside of which 









intaining four or five lines of the t 



strance ot tlie commons against the duke, it was concluc 
that this hat must belong to the assatuin ; and while tb 
were employed in conjectures whose it should be, a 
out a hat was seen walking very composedly before tiie dot 
and was lieard to cry out, I lun he ! He disdained denying 
murder in whitJi he gloried ! and averred, that he looked up 
the duke as an enemy to his country, and as such deae 
Uj suffer. When asked at whose instigation he had p 
trated that horrid deed, he answered, tliat they need i 
trouble themselves in that inquiry; that his conscieni 
his only prompter, and tliat no man on earth could <1 
him to act agnin^t its dictates. He suffered with the 
degree of constancy to the last; nor were there many wao 
inff who admired not only his fortitude, but the action I 
which he Buifered, 

Questions fnr Eiamination, 



i. Wilh vfhat persuasiun did 
Cbarlea begin bia rei™ ? 

Vr'bal bUpiiliea did the i 
vnte hini for (.■arrving on i 

S. WhstModortaxdidChu'lcs 
order to be exacted > 

4. What iLia|>U!iition was shoa: 
by the new parliameiit? 

Hovr large a sum did the three 
subsidies amount to ? 

What meBnii did he emnloy to 
gnin a innrL> adequate ■U)>ply ? 

5. With what expeditiion w 
e French war begun P 
~IVh*l was the cimiie<iuence 

Aingbam'i ill concert«d tn«K. 



What garrison did he heaief 
the inland of Uhe ? 

How wm he compelled to n 
a hasty retreat ? 

6. For »hst purpose wens 
otficers of the cuatom^ouiei 
moned before the coiumone j 

Whj dill tbeycomoiit theib 
of Iriindun to the tower ? 

Whit resolution did the 1 
take? 

At what moment did the spe 



7. What violence foUoiMiil; 
I Yi'Viat was declared in the 
mtwist-vaiice 1 Vm^sw 

\ ft. \?\io »«tB VtD.-p™iiiii»&> 
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ence wat* passed on 
wbo ret'iisetl to ap- 
befure tlie king's bench i 



blow t<i the kinjj ? 

Vor what purpose had lie gon 
devn to Portsmouth ? 



What private cnuBc of coin plaint 
had Feltoii against llie dulie P 
AVIiBt were his feelings for hi| 

How did he eitect hia purpose? 
What (lid he diiidain to ileny f 
How did he suffer to the laslf' 



10, The king's first measure, now being left n-ithoot a min* 
later and a parliament, was a prudent one. He niade 
peace with Itie two crowns against whom he liad hith- A^ ' 
erto waged war, which had been entered upon without ^ 

necessity, and conducted without glory. Being freed from 
these embarraaaments, he bent his wliole attention to the 
management of the internal policy of the kingdom, and took 
two men as his associates in this tusk, who stitlacteil an under 
part to himself. These were Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards created earl of Strafford ; and Laud, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

■ II. While Laud, therefore, during this long interval, ruled 
the church, the king and Strafford undertook to manage the 
tempoFHl interests ot'the nation. A declaration was diapers' 
ed, implying, that during this reign no more parlianientx 
iFould be summoned ; antf every measure of t!ie king but too 
wdl served to confirm this suspicion. 

IS. Tonnage and poundage were continued to be levied by 
royal authority alone ; custom-house officere received ordeM 
from the council to enter any house whatever, in search of 
suspected goods : compositions were openly made with pa- 
piats ; and their religion was become a regular pari of the 
revenue. The high commission eoiirt of Star-chamber ex- 
ercised its power, independent of any law, upon several 
bold innovators in liberty, who only gforitd in their suffer- 
inga, and w>ntributed lo render government odious «nd 
contemptible- Prynne, a barrister of'Lincoln's Inn, Burton, 
a divine, and Bastwick, a physician, were tried before ttiis 
tribunal tor schismatical libels, in which they attacketl, with 
grett severity and intemperate zeal, the ceremonies of the 
ehlirch of England. They were condemned to be pilloried, 
to lose their ears, and to pay live thousan<1 pouiids to the 
king. 

13. Every year, every month, everyday, gave fresh in- 
ataiices, during this lung intennission of \iaT\^n\en!t», (A'Ccv^ 
reaoiutiotiiiof the court lo tlirow them oft tot ev« -, \yiA"iSaK 
levying of ship-money^ as it was called, being a getvMtXVtias- 
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ilei), wail universally complained of as a natioiuil grievan 
This was a tiix which liad, in former reigns, been levied wid^ 
out the conwni of parliament; but then the exigency of tin 
xtate deinunded such a eupplv- John Hampden, a gentlenq 
of fortune in Buckinghamsnire, refused to comply with ll 
tsx, and resolved to bring it to a legal determioation. S 
had l)een rated at twenty shillings for his estate, which he n 
fiised to pay ; and the case was argued twelve days in the q 
chequer-chamber, before all the judges of England. The n 
tion regarded, with the utmost anxiety, the result of a 
that was to fix the limits of the king's power. Allthejudj 
four only excepted, gave sentence in favour of the cron 
while Hampden, who lost his cause, was more than sufficiei^ 
ly recompensed by the applauses of the people. 

1 4. The discontent and opposition which the king met w 
in maintaining episcopacy among his English subjects mij 
one would think, hinder him trum attempting to introdiu 
among thoee of Scotland, where it was generally hateful ^ 

i 5. Having published an order for reading the liturgy ina 
principal chiirch in Edinburgh, the people received it w 
clamours and imprecations. The seditious disposition in d 
kingdom, which had hitherto been kept within bounds, i 
now too furious for restraint, and tile insurrection ' 
general over all the country, and the Scotch flew to aj 
great animosity. 

Id. Yet still the king could not think of desisting from fait 
design : and so prepossessed was he in favour of royal right, 
that he thougiit the very name of king, when forcibly urged, 
would induce them to return to their duty. Instead there- 
tore of fighting witli his opponents, lie entered upon a 
treaty with them ; so that a suspension of amts was soon 
agreed upon, and a treaty of peace conclnded, which nei- 
ther side intended to observe: and then both parties agr«ed 
to disband their forces. After much altercation, and many 
treaties signed and broken, both parties once more h«d rp- 
course to anna, and notliing but blood could satiate tlie con- 

7. War being tlius resolved on, the king took every method 
icforc for mining money to support it Ship-money t " 
u OKUol; iome other arbitrary taxes were t 

iet«luclimt pf4>pli- witli great severity; butthet^ 

being Miffiticnt ; and there now remained only one 
'iaroentarjf 






t, the long neglected method of a parlii 
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with themselves, and contending against, the same eeremo- 
nies, as enemies to the state. They regarded them as friends 
and brothers, whofirstroseto teach them a duty it wasincum- 
bent on all virtuous nunds to imitate. The king, theretbre, 
c»H)ld reap no other iiuits from this assembly than murmur- 
ings and complaints, Every method he had taken to supply 
himself with money was declared an abuse, and a breach of 
tiie constitution. ITie king, therefore, tinding no hopes of 
a compliance with his request, but recrimination instead of 
redress, once more dissolved the parliament, to try more fea- 
sible methods of removing his necessities. 

ig. His necessities however continuing, that parliament was 
called, which did not cease sitting till they overturned the 
constitution. Without any intervi, they entered upon busi- 
ness ; and by unanimous consent they struck a blow that 
might be regarded as decisive. Instead of granting the de- 
manded subsidies, they impeached the earl of Stratford, the 
king's first minister, and had him arraigned before the house 
of peers for high treason. Alter a long and eloquent speech, 
delivered without premeditation, in which he confuted all 
the accusations of his enemies, he was found guilty by both 
houses of parliament ; and nothing remained but for the king 
to give his consent to the bill of attainder. Charles, who 
loved Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant, 
trying every expedient to put off so dreadful a duty, as that 
of signing the warrant tor his execution. While he continued 
in tnis agitation of mind, not knowing how to act, his doubts 
were at last silenced by an act of heroic bravery in the con- 
demned lord. He received a letter from that unfortunate 
nobleman, desiring that his life might he made the sacrifice 
ot a mutual reconciliation between the king and his people ; 
adding that he was prepared to die, and to a willing mind 
there could be no injury. This instance of noble generosity 
'was but ill repaid by his master, who complied with his re- 
quest. He consented to the signing the tatal bill by com- 
mission: Strafford was beheaded on tower-hill, beliaving 
with all that composed dignity of resolution that was «xpect> 
ed ifrom his character. 

30. In this universal rage for punishment, the parliament 
ftU withgreat justice on two courts, which had been erected 
under arbitrary kings, and had seldom been employed but 



iity. These were, the high-ci 
misvion court, and the court of Star-chamber. A bill -. 'c . l 
itnanimously passed the houses to abolish bo\.\\ -, ani *^^ 

in titem to annihilate the principal and moat dangetoos »*5 
cJes in the king's prerogative. 
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2+, The leaders of the opposition began their operations by a 
resolution to attack episcopacy, which was one- ot the strongest 
bulwarks of the royal power. They accused thirteen bishops 
of high treason, for enacting canons without the con- 
sent of parliament ; antl endeavoured to prevail upon .cj," 
the house of peers to exclude all the prelates from their ' 

seats and votes in that august assembly. The bishopssavr the 
gtiotta that was gathering against them; and, probably, to avert 
its efiects, they resolved to attend their duty in the house of 
lords no longer. 

S5. This was afatal blow to tlie royal interest; but it soon felt 
a much greater from the king's own imprudence. Charles 
bod long suppressed his resentment, and only strove to satialy 
the commons by the greatness of his concessions ; but finding 
that all his compliance had but increased their demands, ho 
could no longer retain it. He gave orders to Herbert, his 
jtttomey-general, to enter an accusation of high treason in the- 
house of peers against lord Kimbolton, one of the most popular 
men of his party, t^^ether with five commoners. Sir Arthur 
Haslerig, HoUis, Hampden, I'ym, and Strode. The articles 
were, tliat they had traitorously endeavoured to subvert the' 
fundamental laws and government of the kingdom ; to d^ 
prive the king of his regal power, and to impose on his sub- 
jects an arbitrary and tyrannical authority. Men had scarcety 
leisure to wonder at the precipitancy and imprudence of this 
impeachment, when they were astonished by another inea> 
sure, still more rash and imsupported. 1'he next day the 
king himself was seen to enter tlie house of commons alone, 
advancing through the hall, while all the members stood up to- 
receive hmi. The speaker withdrew firom his chair, and the 
kingtook possession of it. Having seated himself, and looked 
mmd him for some time, he told the house, that he was sorry 
Sir the occasion that forced him thither, that he wag come in 
person to seize the members, whom he had accused of high 
treoaou, seeing that they would not deliver them up to his' 
sergeant at arms. He then sat for some time to see if the ac-' 
i were present ; but they had escaped a tew minutes be- 
""""1 entry. Thus disappointed, perplexed, and not 
J OB whom to rely, he next proceeded, amidst thtf 
» of the populace, who continued to cry out, " Pri- 
privil^e !" to the common council of the city, and" 
IB complaint to theiu. The common coutvei 
/ hit eompSainta with a contemptaoua a\\ence 
, one of the populace, n:\oire mso\e\A feosv 
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rest, cried out, '* To your tenta, O Israel !" a watch- 

among the Jews, when they intended to abantloti thi 

prince*. 

S6. Beirjg returned to Windsor, he began to reflect 
rashness ofhis former proceedings ; and now too late resol' 
to make some atonement. He therefore wrote to the pari 
ment, informing tliem, tliat he desisted &om his former p 
ceedings against the accused members; and assured thi 
that upon all occasions he would be us careful of their pi 
leges as of his life or his crown. Thus his former violence 
rendered him hateful to his commons, andhis present subi 
sion now rendered liim contemptible. 

27- The power of appointing generals and levying 
was still a remaining prerogative of the crown. The coi 
having, therefore, first magnified their terrors of poj 
which perhaps they actually dreaded, they proceeded 
petition that the tower niight be put into their hantb, a 
that Hull, Portsmouth, and the fleet, should be intrusted 
persons of their choosing. These were requests, the 
ing with which, levelled all that remained of theanci ^ 

Btitntion ; however, such waa the necessity of the times, tha£ 
they were at first contested, and tlien granted. At last every 
compliance only increasing the avidity of making tresli de- 
mands, the commons desired to have a militia raised and gov- 
erned by such officers and commanders as they should nomi- 
nate, under pretext of securing them from the Irish Papiatfl, 
of whom they were in great apprehensions. 

SS. It was here that Charles first ventured to put a stop to 
hia concessions ; and being urged to give up the command of 
the army lor an appointed time, he was so exasperated, that 
he exclaimed, " No, not for an hour." This peremptory re- 
fusal broke off all farther treaty ; and both sides were lie 
solved to have recourse to arms. 

29. No period since England began could shi 
lfii9 "'^"y instances of courage, abihties, and virtue, 1 
present fatal opposition called forth into exertion, 
was the time when talents of all kinds, unchecked by authodn> 
ty, were called from tJie lower ranks of life to dispute for 
power and pre-eminence. 

80. Manifestoes on the one side and the other were now dis- 
persed throughout the whole kingtlom ; and the people were 
universally divided between two factions, distineuiahed by 
the names of Cavaliers and Roundheads. The km^'s forces 
appeared in a very low condition ; besides the train-banda 
of the county, raised by Sir John Digby, the sheriff, he had 
notgot together three hundred infantry. His cavalry, which 
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coTRposed his chief strengtlt, exceeded not eight hundred, 
and were very ill provided with arms. However, he wag 
soon gradually re-entbrced from all quarters ; but not being 
then in a condition to face his enemies, lie thought it prudent 
to retire by slow marches to Derby, and thence to Shrews- 
bury, in onler to countenance the levies which liis friends 
were making in those quarters. 

S 1 . In the meantime the parliament were not remiss in pre- 
parations on their aide. They hada magazme of arms at Hull, 
and Sir John Hotham was appointed governor of that place 
by parliament The forces ^ao, which had beeu everywhere 
raised on pretence of the service of Ireland, were now mor^ 
openly eiilisted by the parliament for their own purposes, 
and the command given to the earl of Esaex, a bold man, who 
rather desired to see monarchy abridged than totally destroy, 
ed ; and in London, no less than four thousand men were en> 
listed in one day. 

32. Edgehilt was the first place where the two armies were 
put in array against each other, and the country drenched in 
<9vil slaughter, tt was a dreadful sight, to see above thirty 
thousand of the bravest men in the world, instead of employing 
their courage abroad, turning it against each otlier, white the 
dearest friends, and nearest kinsmen, embraced opposite sides, 
and prepared to bury their private regards in factious hatred. 
After an engagement of some hours, animosity q „„ 
seemed to be wearied out, and both sides separated ^ ^^^ ' 
with equal loss. Five thousand men are said to liave 

been found dead on the field of battle. 

33, It would be tedious, and no way instructive, to enter 
into the marchings and counter-marchmgs of these undi6cip> ' 
lined »nd ill conducted armies ; war was a new trade to the 
English, as they had not seen an hostile engagement in tha 
island for nearly a century before. The queen carae to re^ 
enforce the royal par^; she had brought soldiers and am-<* 
munition from Holland, and immediately departed to furnish 
more. But the parliament, wlio knew its own consequencd 
and strengtii, was no way discouraged., Their demands seem' 
ed to increase in proportion to their losses ; and as they wete . 
repressed in the field, tliey grew more liaughty in tlie cabinet^' 
Such governors as gave up their fortresses to the king, were 
attainted of high treason. It vas in vain for the king to send[ 
proposals aAer any success ; this only raised their pride and 
their animosity. But though this desire in the king to make 
peace with his subjects was the highest encmmom oTv\ft9.\mb' 
ijifiit^j yet his lon/f negotiations, one ot' w\uc\\\\e cameA aa- 

St Oxfonl, d-ere taahy as a warrior. He vfaaXeA \hB-l.^«»*Vf 
I 5 
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Rhercation and treaty which he should linve employed H 
vij{orous excrtiona in the lield. 

34. Howevi;r, his firnt campaign tipo» the whole, wo* 
vournhb aspect. One victorj' followed after another ; ConlJ 
wall was reduced to peace and obedience under the kittgii 
victory was gained over the [rarliamentariaHS at StrattfflvJil 
in Devonsliire ; another ai Ronndway Down, about two rdr 
from Deriaes ; and a third at Chalgrave Field. Bristol W 
besieged and taken, and Gloucester was invested; thelMl 
«t' Newbury was favourable to the royal cau»e, and git_ 
hopes ot' success were formed from an army in tlie Noift 
raised by the marquis of Newcastle. 



a*. How (lit! the leaders of the 
oppoution beirin their uperatiim 

What re».Iution did the bisbi 
Uke tuBvert IheappronchingiJi 

is. Whom did the king order 
Herbert li> imijeacli ? 

What WAS tlie next step taken 
bj Churleii ? 

To what place diil lie proceed dd 
leiLviiie the huusc ? 

How H-ere hia cDmplnmts re- 
ceired ? 

S6. Howditl hellienenrleavour 
to cuneiliBte the parlisnieiit ? 

87. What concessions did he 

By wbst fresh demand were 
they followed ? 

98. What reply did Chorlea 
make on be'ma iir[;L>il to f;ive up, 
fur a linio, the cuuiiiiaiij of the 



■ p* 



EtumhuitiuH. 

SO. How were the 1 
ikctiorut distlncuIsbeO ? 

What farce had the king? ik 

31. Huw many men did M 
[mrlUmeut raise tn one day i . 

Si. Where did the conten^ 



S:i. What re-enforcement Ml 

brought by the queen ? 

What did the king repetMqr 
propose ? 

<U. Wltat county did the UM 
reduce to obedience ? * 

At what three places were ihl 

'What city was besieged andll 
ken hv the niyallBtj ? "■* 

WWbattlewasab 
to the ruysl cause? 

From what army • 
great hopes of auceesi 



3S. In this first campaign, the two bravest and greatest mwi 
of their respective parties were killed; es if it was intended, 
by the kindness of Providence, that they should be exempttd 
from seeing the miseries and the slaughter which were ' ' 
ly to ensue. These were John Hampden, and Li ' 
lord Falkland. 

J OA, ^^- ^^^ "''' i" "■ skirmish flf;ninst prince Ri 
(64» ' theotlier in the battle of Newli«,rY,v;l«ch &Ui 
■ shortly after. Hampden, -wXvmiv -weV-ive 
the beginning of these troub\ea refase \.o -pa^ "ive aVvi 
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cl bv his inflexible integrity the esteem even of his ene> 
iBiea. lo these he added aifkbiltty in conversation, temper>- 
«rt, eloquence in debate, and penetration in council. 

3?. Falkland was atJUagreuter loss, iind a greater choracteK 
He added to Hampden's aevere pi-inciples, a politeness and 
degance, but then beginning to be known in Lngland. fls 
had boldly withstood the king's pretensions, while he saw 
him making a bad use of his power ; but when he perceived 
tite design of the parliament, to overturn tlie religion ondtbl 
constitution of his country, he chunged his side, and steads 
&stly attached himself to the crown. From the beginning of 
the civil war, his natural cheerfulness and vivacity forsook 
him; he became melancholy, sad, pale, and negligent of his 
person, and seemed to wish for deuth. His usual cry among 
bis friends, at^r a deep silence, and frequent signs, was. 
Peace! Peace I He now said upon the momina; of the engage* 
meiit, that he was weary of the times, and anould ^ 
leave them before night. He was shot by a mus- 
ket-hall in tlie belly ; and his body was next .morn- 
ing found among a heap of slain. His writings, his el«^ance, 
his justice, and his courage, deserved such a death of glory { 
and they found it. 

3S. 1 he king, that he might make preparations during the 
wmter for the ensuing campaign, and to oppose the designs 
of the Westminster parliament, culled one at Oxford; and 
this was the first time that England saw two parliaments sit* 
ting at the same time. His house of peers was pretty &11; 
his house of commons consisted of about an hundred and' 
forty, which amounted to not above half the other house of 
commons. From this shadow of a parliament he received 
some supplies, atler which it was prorogued and never after 
assembled. 

39- In the meantime the parliament was equally active o 
their side. They passed an ordinance, commanding all the 
inhabitants of London and its neighbourliood to retrench a 
meal a week, end to pay the value of it for tlie support of 
the public cause. But what was mucli more effectual, the 
Scotch, who considered their claims as similar, led a strot^ 
body to their assistance. They levied an army of fourteen 
thousand men in the East, under the earl of Mancliesler; 
tliey had anannyoft«n tliousand men under Esses; another 
of nearly the same force under Sir Wilbam Waller. These ' 
were superior to any force the king could bring into the field'; 
andwere well appointed with ammunition, pTov\siQft»a.T\i'^s^ 

40. Hostilities, which even during the wmtex ^qmciw ^^ 
hadoeree been wholly discontinued, ■««« rene-we&Bv ./^ 
gway with their naual fbry, and served lo deaoWWi t!c« 
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kinf^doit), without deciding victory. Each county joiiwdthl 
side, to wliich it waa addicted frtwn motives of convictita 
interest or fear, thoug'h some observed a perfect neutrality.. 
Several Irequently petitioned for peace ; and all the wise onJtM 
good were earnest in the cry. What particularly deserveT^ 
remark, waaan attempt of the women of London, who, totbfl 
number of two or three thousand, went in a body to th 
house of commons, earnestly demanding a peai/e. " Give u 
tliose traitors," said they, " who are against a peace ; gi^l 
thein, that we may tear them in pieces." 7'he guards t'unoi' 

some difficulty in quelling this insurrection, and o. 

women lost their lives m the fray. 



July Z, 



4L The battle of Marston-Moor waa the begini 



I Til ' "''^ °^ ^^ king's misfortunes and disgrace. 

Sccrtch and parSamentarian army had joined, « 
were besieging York ; when prince Rupert, coming *** t . 
assistance of tJie marquis of Newcastle who bravely defended 
it, obliged tliem to raise the siege. Both sides drew up on 
Marston-Moor, to the number of fifty thousand, and the vic- 
tory seemed long undecided between them. Rupert, who 
counnanded the right wing of the royalists, was opposed by 
Oliver Cromwell, who now first came into notice, at the head 
of a body of troops whom he had taken care to levy and dis- 
cipline. Cromwell was victorious; he pushed his opponents off 
the field, followed the vanquished, returned to a second engage- 
ment, and a second victory; the prince's whole train of artillery 
was taken, and the royalists never after recovered the blow. 

42. William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, waa sent ta 
the tower, in the beginning of tliia reign. He was now brou^t 
to his trial, condemned and executed. And it was a melao- 
choly consideration, that in those times of trouble, tlie best 
men on eitliet aide were those who chiefly suffered. 

43. The death of Laud was followed by a total alteration of 
the ceremonies of the church. The liturgy was, by a public 
act. abolished the day he died, as if he had been the only ob- 
stacle of its former removal. The church of England was, iq, 
all respects, brought to a contbrraity to the puritanical es' 
lishment ; whOe the citizens of London and the Scotch ai 
gave public thanks for so happy an alteration. 
r .. 44, The well-.disputed battle, which decided t] 

i«li f^** »*■ Charles, was fought at Naseby, a village i 
'"'*^' Nortliamptonshire. Tlie main body of the roys 
army was commanded by lord Astley, prince Rupert led tfe 
right wing. Sir Mannaduke Langdule the left, and the kin 
himself headed the body of reserve. On the opposite aid< 
.Su- Tiouias Fairtkx and Skippon commanded the ni 
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well led on the right wing, and Ireton, his son-in-lawji 
the left. Prince Rupert attacked the left wiiig witli his usimS 
itnpetuoBityandsutcesa; they were broken, and pursued aafae 
as the village; butheluattime in attempting tu make himaalit 
master of their artillery. Crumwell, in the meantime, Wi^f 
equally successful oil his side, and broke through the enetayBn 
boi^e aAer a very obstinate resistance- While these were tll^|l 
engaged, tlie infantry on botli sides maintained the contli ' 
with equal ardour ; but in spite of the efforts of Fairfss ai 
Skippon, their battalions began to f^ive way- At this cril 
cal period, Cromwell returned witli his victorious forces, «i _ 
diarged tt\e king's infantry In flank with such vigour, that^)^ 
total rout began to ensue. By this time prince Kupert h^ 
rejoined the king, and the small body of reserve ; but hlf- 
troops, tliough victorious, could not be brought to a secoiut 
uhurge. The king perceiving tlie battle wholly lost, w^i, 
obhged to abandon the field tu his enemies, who took all hu. 
caunon, baggage, and above five thousand prisoners. 

45. The battle ot'Naseby put the parUamentarians in posscftf 
hion of almost all the strong cities of the kingdom, Bristip^ 
Bridgewater, Chester, SherlHtm, and Bath. Exeter was bo* 
sieged ; and all tlie king's troops in the western counties being 
entirely dispersed, Fairfax pressed the place, and it surrey 
dered at discretion. The king, thus surrounded, harassed on 
every side, retreated to Oxford, that in all conditions of hw' 
fortune had held steady to liis cause ; and there he reaolv^ 
to oifer new terms to his incensed pursuers. 

46. In the meantime Fairfax was approaching with a powee* 
ful and victorious army, and was taking the proper measuMI i 
for laying siege to Oxford, which promiaedaneasy surrendeib 
Tfl be taken captive, and led in triumph by his iiisolent Bub>' 
jects, was what Charles justly abhorred ; and every insult 
«tid violence was to be dreatled from the soldiery, who had 
felt the effects of his opposition. In this desperate extremi^ 
be embraced a measure, which, in any otiier situation, might 
justly lie under the imputation of imprudence and indiEcre* 
tion. He look the fatalresolutionof giving himself up to t]ui 
Scots' army, who liad never testified such implacable aidi 
niosity acainst him ; but lie too soon found, that instead od 
treating lum as a king, they insulted him as a captive. , 

+7. The English parliament beinginl'ormedof the king'scap* 
tivity, immediately entered into a treaty with the Scots about, 
delivering up their prisoner. This was soonadjusted. Thg^ 
agreed, that upon payment of four hundred ttiausa,i\d >^aa.Ti& 
tltey would deliver up die king to hia eneHHc&, a(v4\Nv.4 ««aa 
vh^rtidly complied with. An acliutv bo attocvoaa ■paa.'j "^ 
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jwllmtftdy but can fiever be defended; tfaey returned hotae 
hden with plunder, and the reproaches of all good men. 

48* This civil war was now over ; the king had absolved his 
fidlowers from their allegiance, and the pariiament had now 
no enemy to fear, except those very troops by which they 
had extended their overgrown authority. But in propor- 
tion as the terror of the king^s power diminished, the divi- 
sions between the members which composed the parliament, 
became more apparent The majority in the house were of 
the presb3rterian sect, who were for having clergy ; but the 
majority of the army were staunch independents, who ad- 
mitted of no clergy, but thought that every man had a right 
tOf instruct his fellows. At the head of this sect was Crom- 
weil, who secretly directed its operations, and invigorated all 
their measures. 

Qjuestions for Examination, 



35. What two great men fell in 
this first campaign ? 
■ 86. In what engagements were 
they killed? 

37. When did Falkland attach 
himself to the king*s party ? 

What did he say the morning 
of the engagement ? 

38. Where did the king call a 
parliament ^ 

How was it attended ? 

39. From whom did the parlia- 
ment receive assistance ? 

What fbrces were hired in the 
cofintry ? " • [in the spring ? 

How were hostilities renewed 

What attempt was made by a 
body of women in London ? 

41. What place was the parlia- 
mentary army besieging ? 

Who came to its assistance ? 

Where- did both sides draw up ? 

Who first came into notice in 
this battle? / 

How was it decided ? 

4f . What prelate was now ex- 
ecuted? 



43. What was abolished the day 
he died ? 

What alteration was made in 
the church of £ngland ? 

44. Where uras the battle fought 
that decided the fate of Charles ? 

Who commanded the royal ar- 
my? 

What generals led on the oppo- 
site forces ? 

What was the king obliged to 
do? 

45. What places fell into the 
hands of the parliament ? 

To what city did the king re- 
treat? 

46. Who prepared to^besiege it? 
What fatal resolution was taken 

by the king ? 

47. What was agreed between 
the Scotch and the parliament ? 

4B. What sect had the majority 
in the house ? 

Of what were there most in the 
artaiy ? 

Who was at the head of the in- 
dependents ? 



SECTION LV. 



49* Oliver Cromwell, whose talents now began to appear in 
full lustre, was the son of a private gentleman of Hunting- 
^m; but being the son of a second brother, he inherited • 
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small paternal fortune. From accident or intrigue, h^ 
was [:h(MeR member tor the town ot' Cambridge, in tlie loiH| 
parliament ; but lie seemed at first to possess no talents M 
uratory, his person being ungraceful, his dress slovenly, " "" 
tJocutiou homely, tedious, obscure, and embnrrassed. Htf 
tniide up, however, by zeal and perseverance, what he wanit 
ed in natural powers ; and being endowed with unsliakOi 
intFepidity, much dissimulation, and a thorough conviction of. 
the rectitude of his cauae, he rose, through the gradations of 
nreferment, to tlie post of lieutenant-general under FairtalCf 
liut in reality, possessing tlie supreme command over tin 
whole army. * 

' SO. The anny now began to consider themselves as a bo^ 
diatmct from tlie commonwealth ; and complained that thof 
had secured the fjeneral tranquillity, \vhile they were, at (M 
same time, deprived of tlie privileges of Englishmen. In ow 
position, theretijre, to the parliament at Westminster, a mifo 
tary parlianiettt was formed, composed of the ollicers and . 
common soldiers of each regiment. The principal otflcov 
fanned a council to represent the body of peers ; the soldimv 
elected two men out of each company to represent the houai' 
of cimunons, and these were called tlie Agitators of the armjv. 
Cromwell took care to be one of tlie number, and thus COS* 
trived an easy metliod under-hand of conducting and pi-orao- 
tit^ the sediiion of the army. I 

D 1 . The unhappy king, in the meantime, continued a prisonw 
at Hulinby-castle ; and as his countenance might add Komel 
uutliurity to tlmt side which should obtain it, Cromwell, wh# 
seci^tly cunducted all tile nieasurea of the army, while he 
apparently exclaimed against their violence, resolved to seinf 
ihe king's person. Accordingly a party of five hundred* 
home appearing at Hohnby-castle under the command of on# 
Joyce, conducted the king to the army, who were . „ t 
hastening to tlieir rendezvous at Triplow-heath, near . >-^ ' • 
Cambridge. ThenextdoyCromweUarrivedamong " * 

tbeni, where he was received with acclamations of joy, ail4t 
was instantly invested with the supreme command, 

SH. The house of commons was now divided into parties, ss 
usual, one party opposing, but the majority with the two^ 
speakers at their head, tor encouraging the anuy. In sucb* 
an univei'iial confusion, it is not to be expected that nnjr- 
thing lc«s than a separation of the parties could taw 
place : and accordingly the two speakers, with iHxty-tW<^ 
innnbers, secretly retired from the nouse, and ^te-tfi &vein.i 
seires under the protection of tlie army, tik»at waa 'fcsn lA 
HtHUialoH-heatb. They were received wi\.\v sWu'W a.™i ac- 
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clamatioiiB, their int^rity was ntoUed, and the whgle body 
of the luidiery, a furniidable force of twenty tllouiuuKl men, 
ROW moved torward to reinstate them in their former ccalx 
aiid stations. 

53. Ill the meantime, that part of the house that was left 
behiiiil, resolve<l to act witli vigour, and resist the eaicroach- 
nieuts of the army. Tliey chose new speakers, they g«va 
orders for enlisting troops, they ordered the train- bands to 
man the lines, and tlie whole city boldly resolved to resiM 
the invasion. Hut this resolution only held while the enemy 
wae thought at a distance; for when tlie fbnnidjible force m 
Cromwell appeared, all was obedience and submission ; the 
gates were opened to the general, who attended the twu 
speakers, and the rest of tlie members, peaceably to their 
habitntions. The eleven impeached members, being accu- 
sed as causers of the tumult, were expelled, and most of them 
retired to the continent The mayor, sheriff, and tJire«ald 
men, were sent ta the tower : several citizens, and offio 
of militia, were committed to prison, and the lines about ' 
city Wei's levelled to the ground. The command of the1 
was given to Fairfas, the general; and the parliament or- 
dered him their hearty thanks for luving disobeyed their 
commands. 

54. It now only remaijied to dispose of the king, who tukl 
been sent by the army a prisoner to Hampton- court ; fn 
whence he attempted to escape, but was once more e 
prisoner in the isle of Wight, and coniined in Cariabr 
castle. 

55. While the kin^ continued in this forlorn situation, ' 
parliament, new-modelled as it was by tlie army, was ev«| 
day growing more feeble and factious. He stU], therefa 
continued to negotiate with the pai'liament for aettUng- 
unspeakable calamities of the kingdom. The parliom 
saw no oilier method of destroying the military powM-, 
to depress it by the kingly. Frequent proposals for 
ucomniodation passed between the captive king and 



56. But it was now too late; their power was s 
to expire, for the rebellious array, crowned with ai 
returned from the destruction of their enemies; and, h 
sible of their own pawar, with furious remonstranoes btunn 
to demand vengeance on the king. At tiic same time uxj 
advanced to VVindsor ; and sending an officer to seize tm 
king's person, where he was lately sent under c 
tliey conveyed him to Hurst-casUc, inRttm^Ai 
tlie isle of Wight. The commons, l\o'Kever,vWMV^'> 
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il hopes of prevailing, hat! still courage to resist, ami at- 
tenrpted, in the fiice of tlie whole army, to close their treaty 
with the king. But the next day colonel Pride, at the head" 
of two regiments, blockaded the house, and seized in ihif 
paasar^e forty-one members of the presbyterian party, and' 
swit them to « low room belonging to the house, that passed' 
by the denomination of Hell. Above an huntb'ed and six^ 
members more were exclutled i arid none were allowed to* 
ent«r but the most furious and determined of the Indepenv> 
doits, in all not exceeding sixty. This atrocious invasion oft 
the parliamen 
Pride's purge. 
Bump. Thes 

a few days before were entirely illegal, and that their geii- 
eral's conduct was just and necessary. 

57- A committee was appointed to bring in a charge against 
the king ; and a vote pass^, declaring it treason in a. king to 
levy war against his parliument. A high court of justice was' 
accordingly appointed to try his majesty for this new invented 
b«ason. 

58. Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, was conmianded< 
lo conduct the king from Hurst-castle to Windsor, and from 
thence to London. His alHicted subjects, who ran to have a 
aight of their sovereign, were greatly affected at the change 
that appeared in his nice and person. He had allowed hiei 
beard to grow; his hair was become venerably grey, rntlier 
by the pressure of anxiety than the hand of time ; while hi* 
apparel bore the marks of misfortune and decay. Thus he 
st(Md a solitary figure of majesty in distress, which even his 
adversaries could not behold without reverence and comA* 



servant, whose name was Sir Philip Warwick, whi 
rally deplore his master's fate witliout being able to revenge 
hb cause. All the exterior symbols of sovereignty were now' 
withdrawn; and his new attendants had orders to serve hinOi 
without ceremony. The duke of HamilbKi, who was re-i 
served for the same punishment with bis master, havings 
leave to take a last farewell as he departed from Windsor, 
threw himself at tlie king's teet crying out, " My dear mas- 
ter." The unhappy monarch raised him up, and embracing 
him tenderly, replied, while the tears ran down his cheeky 
" 1 have indeed been a dear master to you." These were se- 
vere distresseB! however, he could- not be persuaded tluV 
his adversaries would bring him to &furTati\. Xn&\', >ya.\. ^ost 
every moment expected to be despatched Vfj iptw8.\« 
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StJ. From the surth to the twendMfa of January n 
' sjietit in iHHking preparatioDs for bis extraordim, 
triuL The <^iirtul justice consisted ufui hundredfll 
rty-three pereons, nanie<l by the commons : but of th 
HMttver above Kventy met upon the triid. Th« membere w 
chiefly eomposed of the principal officera of the army, most M 
them of very mean birth, together with some of the lower 
houM, and a few citiaens of London. Brsdahaw, n \a,vya, 
wad chosen president ; Coke was appointed solicitor for tl 
people of England ; Dorialaus, Steele, orul Aske, ^t 
assistants. The court sat in Westminaler-halL 

Q,Hctiiuiu Jiir Examinalinn. 

St, 'WTiere was the ting d 

flned after llU attempt t -* 

tVom UBJuptDii-court ? 

55. ^Vhat (utaseil between \ 
captive king and the rantmunu 

S'i. What was violentljr j 
inanded by the army P 

Til what place did they ci 
the Vma ? 

In wiwt oiBnner 
FriJe excluile from the houaejB 
leas viulent members T 

JST. What vole ira! , 
the reaiaining membem I 

5S. Who waa commanded to 
cunituct the king to London i 

Haw was liia appearance chai^ 



n de«cribed ? 

id he ffradiully risi 
I What was loruied by i: 
nppositian to the We: 
■r parliament? 
What method did Croniwe]] 
MntHve for prnmotin); the nedi- 
lion of the arinvF [apriioner? 
51. W'liere did the king remain 
"What measure was tuncerleil 
bv Cromwell ? [dnv inreated 
'With what was Cromwell ne» 
63. Hu« were the majority i 
the parliament atTected towards 
the army ? 
What step was taken by the 
'"- tasoursble to the army ? 

What prepa rations were 
__. by the [arty left behind ? 
M'hit reception diil Cromwell 
and hlii party ineet iviih in ' — 







eJ? 

How 
ordered 

How is the partlnf^ i 
between him and the 
Hamilton ? 

SB. Of what did the c 
pointed to try the ting, ■ 

Who were' engaged Ic 

Wlier« did the court s 



60. The king wn-i now conducted from Windi 
^■^' St James's, and the next day was brought bef 
court to take his trial When he waa brought & 
ne was conducted by the mace-bearer to a chair placed 
the bar. Thoush long delameA a. priscn^cr, ani t«i-« 
£ed ss a criniiml, he still sustimiei t\w -i'S^ft^ "^ >^^ 
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^^■Wyed tile members of the court with a stern, h.iuchCy 
A; uid without moving his hat sat ciuwii, white the memoers 
also were oovcred. His charge was then read by tlie solicitor, 
oc-cusii)^ him of hsvitig been the cause of all the bloodshed 
wliidi fbllawed since the commencement of the war; at 
that part of the charge he could not suppress a smile of con- ' 
tempt and indignation. After the dwrge was finished, Brada 
sbAw directetl his discourse to tlie king, and told him, that 
the court expected liia answer, 

til. The king with great temper entered upon his defence by 
declining the authority of the court. He represented, that, 
having been engaged in treaty with his two houses of par- 
liament, and having finished almost every article, he expected 
a different treatment from that he now received. He per* 
ceived] he said, no appeai-ance of an upper house, which was 
necessary to constitute a just tribunaL Tliat he was himself 
the king and fountain of law, and consequently could not 
he tried by laws to which he had never given his assent ; that 
Imving been intrusted witli the liberties of the people, ha 
Vould not now betray them, by recoftnizing a power founded 
in usurpation ; tliat be was willing before a proper tribunal 
to enter into the particulars of his defence; but that before 
^em he must decline any apology for his innocence, lest he 
should be considered as the betrayer of, and not a martyr for, 
the constitution. 

62. Bradshaw, in order to support the authority of the coiul, 
insisted, that tliey had received their power from the people, 
the source of all right- He pressed the prisoner not to decline 
the authority of the court, which was delegated by the com. 
mons of England, and interrupted and over-ruled the king in 
his attempts to reply. 

63. In this maimer the king was three times produced before 
the court, and as often persisted in declining its jurisdiction. 
I'lie fourth and last time he was brought before the self^re- 
sted tribunal ; as he was proceeding thither, he was insulted 
by the soldiers tmd the mob, who exclaimed, " Justice ! jus- 
tice ! execution ! esecution !" but he continued undaunted. 
Hb judges having now examined some witnesses, by whom it 
was proved that the king had appeared in arras against the 
forces commissioned by parliament, they pronounced sen- 
tence against him. 

6i. Theconduct ofthe king under all these instjuicea of low- 
bred malice was great, firm, and equal; in going through 
the hall from tins esecrable tribunal, the aoVAiera Mviii^iW* , 
were again instignlfd to cry out justice nivd es.ecwV\W\. '^^'^ 
reviled him with the most bitter reproaches. XBiO"c\% '^'^ 
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Its, one miscreant presmned to spit in the face of 
toveKiffo. He patiently boi^ their insolence. " Poo 
cried lie, "they would treat their generals in the sa; 
ner for sixpence." Tliose of the populace, who still 
the feelings of humanity, expreBSed their sorrows 
and tears. A soldier, more compassionate than tile rest, 
not help imploring a blessinc' upon his royal head. An i 
overhmring him, struck the honest sentinel to the ground, 
fore the king, who could not help sajHng, that die put 
ment exceeded the offence. 

65. At hiB return to Whitehall, he desired the permiasioni 
the hoiii^ to see his children, and to be attended in his ' 
vate devotions by doctor Juxon, late bishop of Loi 
These requests were granted, and also three days to pn 
for the execution of the sentence. All that remained of 
tkraily now in England, were the princess Elizabeth, 
the duke of CSIoucester, a child of about three years of 
Ader many seasunuble and sensible exhortations tn his dai 
ter, he took his little son in his arms, and embracing hnn, 
" My child," said he, " they will cut off thy Other's head; 
yes, they will cut off my head, and make thee a king. But 
mark what I say ; thou must not be a king as long as thy 
brothers Charles and James are alive. They will cut off their 
heads when they can take them, and thy head too they will 
cut olF at last, uid, therefore, 1 char^ thee, do not be made ■ 
king by them." The child, bursting into tears, replied, " I 
will be torn in pieces first" 

66. Every night during the interval between his sentence 
id execution, the king slept sound as usual, though the noiw 
'the workmen, employed in framingthe scaffold, continunily 
Bounded in his ears. 
Mj. Thefatal morning being at last arrived, he rose early, sjmI 

calling one of his attendants, he bade him employ mor« than 
usual care in dressing him, and preparing him, for so grMt 
and joyful a sulemnity. The street before Whitehall was the 
'ftWe destined for his execution ; for it was intended that this 
'Wild increase the severity of his punishment 
£B. Hewas le<l through the banquetting-house to thescaiRiM 
joining to that edifice, attended by his friend and sei 
"lop Juxon, a man endowed with the same mild 
:ly virtues as his master. The scaffold, which 
I with black, was guarded by a regiment of solt 
ler the command of colonel Tomlinson, and 
the block, the axe, and two execution 
The peopJe in ^reat cruwda sxxnA at, a peaWt Sw 
dreaJfuS exjwcUtion of tlie event. "Y^e Vi^'ftft 
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these sulemn prepnrHtions with culm composure ; and nn 
he could not expect to be heard by tlie people at a dis- 
tance, he addressed himself to the lew persous who stocMl 
round hira. He thei'e luittified his innocence in the lute 
&tal war ; and observed tliat he had not taken arms tilt 
after the parliament had shown him the example. Thai he 
bad aa other object in hia warlike ]ireparations than to pre- 
serve that authority entire, which had been transmittfd to 
him by his ancestors ; but thougli innocent towards his 
people, he acknowledged the equity of hia execution in tlie 
ayes of his Maker. 

69. He owned that he was justly punished for having con-; 
salted to the execution of an unjust sentence upon the earl of 
Stnifibrd. He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the people 
to return to their obedience, and acknowledge his son as hiB- 
successor; and signified his attachment to the protestant 
religion, as professed in the church of England. So strong 
waa the impression his dying words made upon the few who 
could hear him, that colonel Tomlinson himself, to whose care 
be had been committed, acknowledged himself a convert. 
■ 70. While he was preparing himself for the block, bishop 
Juxon called out to him, " There is. Sir, but one stage more, 
-vrhich though turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very short 
one. It will soon carry yon a great way. It will carry you 
from earth to heaven, and there you sh^ find, to your great 
joy, the prize to which you hasten, a crown of glory." " I go," 
replied the king, "from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
where no disturbance can have place." " You excliange," 
replied tlie bishop, "a temporal for an eternal crown, a good 
excllange." Charles, having taken off his cloak, delivered his 
gorge to the prelate, pronouncing the word, " Remember." 
Then he laid his neck on the block, and stretching out hia 
hands as a signal, one of the executioners severed his head 
from his body at a blow, while the other, holding it up, ex- 
claimed, " This is the head of a traitor." The spectators 
testified their horror at that sad spectacle in sighs, tears, and 
lamentations ; the tide of their duty and affection b^an to 
return, and each blamed himself either with active disloyalty 
to bis king, or a passive compliance with his destroyers. 

71. Charles was executed in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
and twenly-fourth of his reign. He was oi' a middling at»' 
tura, robust, and well proportioned. H is visage was pleasing, 
but melancholy ; and it is probable that the continued trou- 
bles in which he was involved might have made v\\aX ww^ie*- 
sion nn his cnantenance. As for his characlev, \!tta TeajJ-iCT 
will deduce it with more precision and satistuAvwi Xw^ivos^^'i 
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fmm the detail of bis conduct, than from any sunimary gi 
by the historian. 



Qlieilioiu Jar Examiaation 



did Charles coniluct 

khnwir on being brought iatu 

Of what did the charge accuse 

61. How dill the king enter un 
bii defence ? 

Why dill he decline anj- apology 



Hnw was the trial finally deci- 
dcit? 

64. What was the cundui-t of 
the king during these proceeding!!? 

What did be exclaim on being 
insulted by the people F 

Huw were some among Uiem 
iffecled? 

63. What did he request on his 
return to Whitehall ? 

^Vhst part of his family was in 
Engluid P 



How did lie addre^ 1 

What waa the ciild's reply! 
66. How did the kinft pan t 
ights between the seDleiue i 



67. What was the place deal 
for ills execution ? 

68. By whom vox he atte 
to the RcaffDid ? 

MTiat preparations wera 
on and about tlie scaQiild ? 
How did the king survey til 

69. M'hat was the purport, 
bis dyinp words ? 



AVhat » 



n hold 



ing 1 



1 by the e 

[> the ht 



the murdered monarch ? 

How did the spectator U 
their horror ? 

71. In what year of his \ 
and reign did his execution B 
place ? 

Whit was Charles'a penonal 
pearance ? 



Jtmiarkable Euenlg, Dntet, Ifc. 

Charles the First, snn of James the First, wdh born A. IX IHj 
beean to reign March ST, 1683 — reLpied 83 years, 10 montfai, j 
3 daya — beheaded Jan. 30, 1649, aged 48 — buried at Windsor. 

Hia wife waa Henrietta, daughter of Henry the Fourth, of FianM- 
Shedied in France, 1669. 

His sons were Charles, afterwards king; .Inmei, duke of York, sT- 
terwards James the Second j and Henry, dulle of Gloucester, who 
died, to the great grief of the nation, in 166(1, at the age of twenty. 

His daughters were Marv, who married the prince of Orance, and 

" •"■■'IL.m'.l.o 'I'l,!-.! . Il..n..;„l,. ...- :,.,l :" IiV^ 



IS the mother of William'tlie Third t Ili,'i 
til Philip, duke uf Orleans, brother to Louis the F 
Elisabeth, who died young. 

Assassination nf ltuckint(ham, Aug. S3, \et^. 

Iniurrection in Edinburgh, on the reading of the liturgy, 
1 637. 

English army routed by the Scotch, at Newburii-upoii.Xjrn^' 
S8. 16t0. 
Opening of the long parliament, "Nov, S,\6«>. 
Execution of tbe earl of SlraBbTd..Maj \*,\ftW. 
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I'cace eatabliKlied in Scotland, Ati;;. 1611. 

Co«nnieni.-emeiit of the civil war, bj the erection oF the royal . 
»rd at Noltiii-jham, Aug. 25, IS«. 

Battle or Kdfjeliiil, or Keinton, in Warwickshire, Oct. 23, ISO. 

Vlctiirj- of llle royaliso, at Slratton, in Cornwall, Mov IG, ie43. 

Death of Hampden, from a wound received in Chafgrave-Fieldi 
OxfonlBhire, June ii. 1643. 

ToUl roul of lord Fairfax, at Atherton Moor, June 30, 16la 

Vktory of the rojalistB, at Kouiidaway, near DevUes, July 13: 
1643. 

Brictol t£iken by prince Itupert. July 95, IG13. < 

Victory obtained by Cromwell, at (JBinabormif(h, lificoleshira^ 
Jutjr31, l6iS. 

Indedsise battle at Newbury, Berkshire, and death of lord Falk. 
land, Sept. !(), 1613. 

Victory of the royalists, st Cropedy -bridge, Oxfordslitre, June 39, 
1614. 

Defeat of prince Kupert, by Sir T. Thirfux, at Marston-Moor, 
Vurkshire, Julv i, 1614, 

Surrender of' York to the parliaulentnry forces, July 16, lfi44. 

Second battle of Newbury, fpined by Ihejiarliainent, Oct. !T, 1S< 

Kxecution uf archbishop I.aud, Jan. 10. ISIS. 

Sir Tbonias YidrSks appointed general of the parli 
1«4«. j 

Battle of Naaeby, NorthamptonsUire, in which the king was dei 
iented by Tairfux ood Cromwell, June 11, 161^. | 

Sunender of Itiiatul, to FniHax, Sept. II, 1613, 

Kxcape of the king from Oxtbrd to the Scutch 
1646. 

Charles seized at Holdenby, in Nurthaniplonahire, 
Joice. June 3. 1616. l 

Eticape of the king Lo the Isle of Wight, and his imprlBonment m 
Cariabrnuk castle, July lalT. J 

Death of h'erdinaiitlo lord Fairfai. nho is succeeded in the title M 
hia son, Sii' ThDnias Fairfax, the parliauieDtary general. 1648. ') 

Charles beheaded before Whitehall, Jan. 30, 1S19. | 

The ■' Ikon Basilik^," a work publibheil in the king's name, appear- 
ed a &« davs aller his execution, and produi-ed so powerful an eSh^ 
tbat nisny 6ave nut scrupled to ascribe to it the subsequent reatoraj 
tion pf the royal family. The real authiir has been n]uch disputed i 
the testi monies however which prove it to be the kind's, aeem to be 
more numerous, direct, and certain than those on the other side. ' 

The innovations made by Laud in the ceremonies of the church, ths 
tnoM oilen«ive to the puritans, were, the comnjunion table's being ra( 
moved from the centre to tbe east end of churches ; its being call^ uf' 
altar, and the officiating clerfcvman a priest; the wearing; •>]' robes ott 
emhroidered vestments, and the admissiuu of paintings and cruuifiiei 
inlfl churches. * 

Thecourt of high.commission, towhiiih was assigned the defence at 
the eodesiantical estabUshment ; and that of the star-chamber, whiebt 
by arbitrary fines and imprisonments had rendered itself odious to tin 
people, were abolished in 1611. This last could alone nuniRhmEiw:. 
tioua of tbe king's edicts. No man, therel'ore, from UtaV, \.\\ae, -aiib 
bound to obex the king's proclamations. Il is TeniacV.&\i\e, 'Ctta.V, \i'3 
oiiec^theae arfij'lrar/ procJamations, in 16ST, etg'ht, sbv^*, VjVnftvi 
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• ulrlrsteil Scotch cuveiiBnt vrw frnroeil in 1638 by the fnur 

tables, or guTCmmetiti furiued by tbe Kdioburgh inaur^^uls. Il 

-fl_. -!■ ^-"-'nofpQpery.sij{nedb^- .lames iheFirai, 




mdeney, calleJ the Solemn I.eacue nnil Corenont, <ni 
■(^ in lUii It efluc^ all former proles tatiiim 



.uiiial its authority. 
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CnoMWELL, who hud 
(retli wlicitedandci 
utrl the king's death, 
I began to feei wishes U 
iiliiUi he had been hitherto i 
mger Hia prospects widen- 
_ as he rose, liis first principlfi 
of hberty were al! lost in the un- 
bounded stretch of power tlui 
lay beft re him. 

2 Having been appointed l/i 
command the army in Ireland, 
he proaecuted the war in tl«l 
kingdom witli his usual ^iv 
cess He had toconibatagaiiut 
the royahsts commanded bj the duke of Onnond, and Ifit 
native Innh led on by O Neal. But such ill connet;ted a 
barbarous troops could give very little oppositiot 
well's more numerous forces, conducted by such « e 
and emboldened by long success. He soon over-j 
whole country; and, after some time, all the towns n 
ill his favour and opened their gates at his approach. 
these conquests, as in all the rest of his actions, there mot 
ed a brutal ferocity, that could tarniiih tlie most heroic viur 
In order to intimid^ite the natives from defending tlieir tB 
he, with a barbarous policy, put every garrison to the s' 



that made 






. After his return to England, upon taking hia seat, hen 
ceived the thanks of the house, by the touol'Ou ('^>3afts» ' 
tor the services he had done tlieComnvi«vweii"iiv\si.\x 
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They tlien proceedeil to deliberate upon choosing a general 
for conductinfj the war in Scotliind, where they had espoused 
the royal cause, atid placed young Charlea, tlie son of theip 
late monarch, on the throne. Fuirfax refusing this command) 
upon principle, as lie had all along declined opposing thai 
presbyterianM, the command ntcessarily devolved upon Crom- ^ 
trell, who boldly set forward tor filcotliind, at tlie head of alt: 
amy of sixteen thousitnd men. 

4. The Scots, in the meantime, who had invited , 
over their wretched king, to be a prisoner, not a ,'c--n 1 
ruler among them, prepared to meet tne invasion. A 
battle ensued, in which they, tliough double the uumber of; 
the English, were »oon put to flight, and pursued with great 
slaughter, while Cromwell did not lose above forty men in all.' 

5. In diia terrible exigence, young Charles embraced a re- 
solution worthy a prince, who was willing to hazard all for 
empire. Observing that the way was open to England, he. 
resolved immediately to march into that country, where het 

I ej^ected to be re-enlbrced by all the royalists in that part ofr 
the kingdom. 

6. But he soon found himself dieappointed in the expectationr 
of increasing his army. The Scots, terrified at the prospect. 
of BO hazardous an enterprise, fell from him in great immbers.* 
The English, aflriglited at the name of his opponent, dreaded^ 
to join him: butliis mortifications werestill more increased aftt 
he arrived at Worcester, when informed that Cromwell wasii 
marching with hasty strides from Scotland, with an army in*p 
creased to forty thousand men. The news scarcely arrivedii 
when that active general himself appeared, and falling upoui 
the town on all sides, broke in upon the disordered royalists, i 
The streets were strewed with slaugliter, tlie whole c j. „ 
Scotch anny was either killed or taken prisoners, ^H-j ' 
aiid the king himself) having given many proofs of ' ■ 
personal valour, was obliged to fly. 

7- Imagination can scarcely conceive adventures more ro-* 
niantic, or distresses more severe, than those which attended? 
the young king's escape from the scene of slaughter. After va- ' 
rious disguises, and one-and-forty days' concealment, heland.>.' 
ed safely at Feschamp, in Nomtumdy; no less than forty 
men and women having at different tunes been privy to hiS' 
escape, 

3. In the meantime, Cromwell, crowned with success, return-: 
ed in triumph to London, where he was met by the speaker ,- 
of the house, accompanied by the mayor of LonAow, a.wi'&va. 
raaff'istratea in all their tbrmah'tiea. HU first taie -waaVi^aitft 
advantBge of bis late successes, by depreaaing Oie ¥icoX.a, -«^>«> 
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had so lately withstood the work of the GoBpel, as he _ . 
it- Ati act was passed tor abolishing royalty in ScotluMt 
and annexing that kingdom, as a conquered province, to tbt 
Englisl) commonwealth. It was empowered, however, to send 
some members to the English parliament. Judges were i^ 
pointed to distribute justice ; and the people of that coantij 
now freed from the tyranny of the ecclesiastics, was not maA. 
dissatisfied with their present government. The pnideal 
conduct of Monk, who was left by Cromwell to cmnplHi 
their subjection, served much to reconcile the minds of Hit' 
people, harassed with dissensions, of which they nei 
understood the cause. 

Q. In this manner the Englisli parliament, by the n 
Cromwell, mread their uncontested authority over all At 
Britiah dommions. Ireland was totally subdued by IreMQ, 
and Ludlow. All the settlements in America, that had d^ 
clared for the royal cause, were obliged to submit ; Jersg', 
Guernsey, Scilty, and the Isle of Man, were brou^t eaaif 
under subjection. Thus mankind saw, witli astonishment 
a parliament composed of sixtj- or seventy obscure and illh' 
terate members, governing a great empire with unaninii^ 
and success. Without any acknowledged subordioaticm, t» 
cept a council of state, consisting of thirty-eight, to wtun 
alt addresses were made, they levied armies, maintained fleets 
and gave laws to the neighbouring powers of Europe. Tl* 
finances were managed with economy and exactness; Sew 
private persons became rich by the plunder of the public^ 
the revenues of the crown, the lands of the bishops, ancM 
tax of an hundred and twenty thousand pounds each raontf^^ 
supplied the wants of government, and gave vigour to al 
their proceedinca. 

10. The parliament, having thus reduced their native A 
minions to perfect obedience, next resolved to cliastise d 
Dutch, who bad given but very slight causes of comptaiati 
It happened that one Doctor Dorislaus, who was of the nuiD' 
ber of the late king's judges, being sent by the parliament! 



their envoy to Holland, was assassinated by one of the rojl 
party, who had taken refuge there. Some time after, ab 
Mr. St. John, appointed tJieir ambassador to tliat court, « 



insulted by the friends of the prince of Orange. 

1 1 . These were thought motives sufficient to inducethe ' 
monwealth of England to declare war against them. ^^ 
parliament's chief dependence lay in the activity and cowM 
of Bloke their admiral: who, though he had not embarn 
in naval command till late in Vife, ^et durpBaseA siV-iaflL- 
before him in courage and dexterAy. On-i.*: tiiiwii 
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Dutch opposed to him their famous admiral, Van Tromp, to 
whom they never since produced an equal. Many were ther 
Bigagementg between these celebrated admirals, and various 
was their success. Sea-fightii, in general, seldom prove de4 
cisive ; and the vanquished are soon seen to make he(A 
against the victors. Several dreadful encounters, therefor^ 
rather served to show the excellence of the admirals, than to 
determine their superiority. The Dutch, however, who felb 
many great disadvantages by the loss of their trade, and bjK 
the total suspension of their fisheries, were willing to treat foe 
m peace ; hut the parliament gave them a very uiifavourablo 
answer. 1 1 was the policy of that body to keep their navy oB 
foot as long as they could ; rightly judging, that, while the 
&rce of the nation was exerted by sea, it would diminish tbft' 
power of general Cromwell by \atid, which was now becomdi 
very formidable to them, 

12. I'hia great aspirer, however, quickly perceived their de«r 
Bigns ; and trom the first, saw that they dreaded his growin^| 
power, and wished its diminution. All his measures werO' 
conducted with a bold intrepidity that marked his character^ 
and he now saw that it wa^ not necessary to wear the mask 
subordination any longer. Secure, tlierefore, in the attache 
ment of the army, he resolved to make another daring effort }l 
and persuaded the officers to present a petition for paymeaA) 
of arrears and redress of grievances, which he knew would* 
be rejected by the commona with disdain. The peti- 
tion was soon drawn up and presented, in which the ,^-q 
officers, after demanding their arrears, desired the par- 
liament to consider how many years they had sat ; and what 
professions they had formerly made of tlieir intentions to 
new-model the house, and establisJi freedom on the broadest 



I. 'Wbo had been the secret con- 
triver of the king's .lealh ? 

S. What arnir wm be appoint- 
ed to commuiil ■' 

How did he tarnish the glory of 
his conquesta in that kinsSom ? 

3. What did be receive on re- 
euming hia seat in parliament ? 

What revolution bsd taken place 
in Scotland ? 

With what force did Cromwell 
»et out to invade that tingdoni ? 

4, IVhal was the event of the 
battle that ensued ? 



H. What resolutinn v 
ced by young Qiarles ? 

6. Where was lie wben he ».. 
ceived information of CromweU) 
approach ? 

What immediately followed t£ 
arrival of the news? 

7. What dangers did the young 
nggotbrougt -■ 

finally land ? 

8. How was 
in Lonilun ? 

What act w 
Scotland ? 
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BCi^u kul l«eii lea by Crnniwell 
ts couuiIeU llieir Bubjetlioii ? 

9, Ho* Ikr ilid the aoihoritj of 
the iwirli anient exienil ? 

what nets of power were thej 
kbie lo perlor " 



metit cbiellj depend for the con- 
iluct of the war ? 

\Vliat &moui Dutch adnunl 
was opposed to him ? 

Whit did the VHtimis engage- 
rnenlx chiell.r tend to show ? 

Mow wm the pniposal of peiM 
from the Dutch answered f 

13. What iither dBting eSort 
was mode hv Cromwell ? 

Whut did the p(?tilioners desire 
the parliament to consider? 



^^ SECTION LVIII. 

I^. The house waa liighlyofTeiiiler] at the presumption of the 
aniiy, aJlhotiKli ^hev had seen but too lately that their own 
power was wliolly touiideil on thiit very presumption. They 
appointed a coniuiittee to prepare an act, ordaminj;' that all 
peisniis who preaentfd auch petitions, for the future, slioulil 
be deemed guilty of hi^h treason. To this the officers made 
a very wanu reiuonstrance, and tlie parliament as angry 
reply ; while the breath between them everj- moment 
wider. Thi4 was what Cromwell hnd long wished, ant 
l«»g furesieen. He was sitting in rouncil with hia offic 
wlieu informed uf the sulyect on which the house 
enting ; u)»n which lie ruse up in the most seeming fiirjr, 
and turning to major \'enion, cried out, " That he was com- 
piled to do a thing that made the very hair of his head stand 
on end." Then hastening to the liouse witli tliree hundred 
Meiers, and widi the marks of violent indignation on his 
osunteiiance, he entered. Stamping with his foot, wliich vna 
tte signal tor the soldiers to enter, die place was imniediately 
filled with armed men. Then addressing himself to the men 
hers, " For aiiame," said he, " ji;et you gone. Give placej 
honester men ; to those who will more faithfully diecha 
their trust. You are no longer a parliament : I tell you, 
are no longer a parliftinent; the Lord has done with 
Sir Harry Vane exclaiming against this conduct: 
Harry," cried Cromwell wiQi a loud voice, " O Sir 
Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane." 1 
hold of Martin by the cloak, thou art a whorenaster; i 
another, thou art au adulterer ; to a third, thou art s ' * 
ard ; to a fourth, thou art a glutton. " It is you," e 
he to die members, " that have forced me upon this, 
sought the Lord night and day, that he would ratheralan 
thmi put me upon tliia worV." I'Uen ^muni^ \n -&« 
" 2'ake away," cried he, " thatbaaUe." Xftei ■H\adci,y 
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out all tile members, and cleai-ing the hall, he ordered tha 
■a to be locked, and potting the key in his pocket, rf 
D WhitehalL 
1:14. The persons he pitched upon fin his next parliu. 
' ^ the lowest, meanest, iind the moat ignoraiit atnonj^ tbt 
sens, and tlie very dregs of the fanatics.- He was well apfa 
tsed, that during the administration of such a group of cha*', 
a he alone must govern, or that they must toon throng 
e reins of government, which they were unqualified W 
de. Accordingly their pi'actice justified his sagacityi 
e of them particularly, who was called Praise God Bare* 
IB, a canting leather seller, gave hia name to this oild a 
,.ibly ; and it was called Dorebone's parliament. 
US. The very vulgar began now to exclaim against sofoolisll 
nslature ; and they themselves seemed not insensible of tkv, 
' le which every day was thrown out against them. Ac- 
igly, by concert, they met earlier than the rest of tT 
ity ; and observing to each other that this parlian 
t long enough, they hastened to Cromwell, with Kuuw 
k speaker at their head, and into his hands they resigneft 
BUUiority with which he had invested them. 
. & Cromwell accepted their resignation with pleasure ; bi 
k^ told that some of the number were refractory, he sel 

Eonel White to clear the house of such us ventured to n 

main tliere. They had placed one Moyer in the chair by the 
time that the colonel had arrived : and he being asked by the 
colonel, " Wliat they ilid there ?" Moyer replied very gruv»-* 
ly, that they were seeking the Lord. " Then j'Ou may go 
elsewhere," cried White, " for to my certain knowledge the 
Lord has not been here these many years," 

17. This shadow ofaparliamwit being dissolved, the offict 
by their own authority, declared Cromwell pi-otertor of thS 
coinmonwealth of England. He was to be addressed by the 
title of Highneas ; and his power was proclaimed in London^L 
and other parts of the kingdom. Thus an obscure and vuV 
gar man, at the age of fifty-three, rose to unbounded power y 
first by following small events in his favour, and at length by! 
directing great ones. 

18. Cromwell chose his council among his officers, who h 
been the companions of his dangers and his victories, to each 
of whom he assigned a pension of one thousand pounds a yean 
He took care to have his troops, upon whose fidelity he dot 
pended for support, paid a month in advance ; iJie maga«iHe»r 
were also well provided, and the pubWc Uea&vae ■«\ai\a^e&! 
with frugality and a\rc: while his actW\ty,\\£f\\aTvtc,»vi.Tc- 

solution were such, liiat he discoveieOL evcTJ cotvsV"**:^ 
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againat his person, and every plot for on insurrection before 
they took effect, 

]<). His management of foreign affairs, though his schern» 
were by no means political, yet well corresponded with hie 
character ; and. for awhile, were attended with success. The 
Dutch having been humbled by repeated defeats, and totally 
abridged in their commercial concerns, were obliged at last bi 
sue for peace, which he gave them upon ternia rather too r»- 
vourable. He insisted upon their paying deference to die 
British flag ; he compelled them to abandon the interests of 
the king, and to pay eighty-five thousand pounds as an in- 
demnification for Ibmier expenses, and to restore the English 
East India company a part of those dominions of which they 
had been dispossessed by the Dutch during the former reign, 
in that distant part of the world. 

20. He was not less successful in his negotiations with the 
court of France. Cardinal MaEarine, by whom the affairs of 
that kingdom were conducted, deemed it necessary to pay 
deference to the protector ; and desirous rather to prevail l^ 
dexterity than violence, stibmitted to Cromwell's imperious 
character, and thus procured ends equally beneficial to both. 

21. The court of Spain was not less assiduous in its endea- 
vours to gain his iriendship, but was not so successful. This 
vast monarchy, which but a few years before had threatened 
the liberties of Europe, was now reduced so low as to be 
scarcely able to defend itself. Cromwell, however, who knew 
nothing of foreign polities, still continued to regard its power 
with an eye of jealousy, and came into an association with 
France to depress it still more. He lent that court a body of 
b\\ thousand men to attack the Spanish dominions in tbe 

Netherlands ; and upon obtaining a signal victory by 
1658 ^'* assistance at Dunes, the French put UiuikirV, 
which they had just taken from the Spaniards, into 
his hands, as a reward for his attachment 

22. But it was by sea that he liumbled the power of Spain 
with still more effectual success. Blake, who had long made 
himself formidable to the Dutch, and whose fame was spread 
over Europe, now became still more dreadful to tlie Spanish 
monarchy. He sailed with a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
whither, since the time of the Crusaders, no English fleet h. ' 
ever ventured to advance. He there conquered all that dai 
to oppose him. Casting anchor before Leghorn, he demai: 
ed and obtained satisfaction for some injuries which the E 
lish commerce had suffered from the duke of Tuscany. 

next sa/Jed to Algiers, and compeWeA i\\e"Of3 \»\w&.tv 
and to restrain his piratical subjectB tiom«ax'i\« \riivsM 
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English. He then went to Tunis, and having made 
the same (temands, he was desired by the Dey of that .a.t 
place to look at the two castles, Porto Farmo, and 
Goletta, and do his utmost Blake showed him that he wm 
not slow in accepting the challenge ; he entered the harbour^ 
burned the shipping there, and then sailed out triumphantljr 
to pursue his voyage. At Cadiz he took two galleons valued 
at nearly two millions of pieces of eight. At the Cnnaries he 
burned a Spanish fleet of sixteen ships, and returning home 



s Gtill our duty," he would say to the 
pur country into whatever hands the 



^uldsi 



England to enjoy the fame of his noble actions, as he came 
wimin sight of his native country, he expired. This 
gallant man, though he fought for an usurper, yet ,f'e~ 
was averse to his cause ; he was a zealous republican 
in principle, and his ai ' ' 

tabliah a tyrant " It 
seamen, "to fight for 
government may fall." 

23. At the same time that Blake's expeditions were goinjr 
forward, there was another carried on under the command M 
admirals Pen and Venables, with about four thousand <^ 
land forces to attack the island of Hiapaniola. Fail- .f^^' 
ing, however, in this, and being driven off the place 
by the Spaniards, they steered to Jamaica, which was sur- 
rendered to them without a blow. So little was thought of 
the importance of this conquest, that, upon the return of the 
expedition. Pen and Venables were sent to the tower, for theii 
failure in the principal object of their expedition. 



M for Examiti. 



13. What act was ordered to be 
prepared in conseijuence of the pe- 
titiun ol* tiie army 7 

Whit did he say to iti^or Vec- 
nun on bearing of the parliament'^ 
deliberations ? 

Whither did Cromwell imme- 
diately hasten ? 

How did he address the mem- 
bera? 

What did he say on pointing to 
the mate ? 

AVhat did he do after having 
turned out the membcra ? 

11. What ctaas of persona did 
be pitch upon fur his next parlja- 

From what person was it named ? 

/A loio whose Lands did they 

mou resign tbeir authority ? 



le. Whom did Cromwell send 

clear the house ? 

IT. What was Cromwell decla- 
red un the sole authority of the 
officers? [power? 

At what age did he rise to thi* 

l''rora what class did Cramwe)! 
house bis council? 

What means did he take to eo- 
lure the fidelity of the army ? 

ID. On what terms didhegraM 
peace to the Dutch ? 

iO. What line of iwlicy vrai 
adopted towards him by cardinal 
Mazarine F 

21. For what purpose did Cram. 
well lend the French court a bodf 
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»t. Uo« ili'l Ciomwell mnre Vr'btt were llie circumsturi^H 
hctunUv humble iJie Spanish i>f his death ? ' 



liumble the Spaniiih 

At what plates in the Slecliter- 
ranean did he goln signal advon- 

and the 






death ? 

S3. What other cspediti.- ._. 

gi)lni{ Turward at the same lime? 

IV'itli what success wai it at- 

Huw were the oJiiiiraU iwaW 



^4'. But it must not be supposed that Cromwell', 
was at this time enviable. Perhaps no station, however meiin 
or loaded with contempt, could be more truly distressful than 
his, ata time the nation was loading hiai with congratuktions 
and addresses. He had by thia rendered himself hatetiil IB 
every party ; and he owed his safety to their mutual hatml 
and (iillidence of each other. His aits of dissimulation hwl 
been long exhausted ; none now could be deceived by thca 
tliose of liis own party and prhiciplea disdmnin^ iH 
.Ato ^'^ ^° wliicb he had converted his zeal and pro^H 
sions. The truth seems to be, if we may use a. phniP 
taken from common life, he had be^un with being a dupe to 
his own enthusiasm, and endeil wltji being a sharper. The 
whole nation silently detested his administration, but lie bad 
not still been reduced to the extreme of wretchedness, ii'i' 
could have found domestic consolation. Fleetwood, bisi 

in-law, actuatfid with the wildest seal, detested that 

ter which could use religious professions for the purposesi 
temporal advancement His eldest daughter, married 
Fleetwood, had adopted republican principles, so vehemently, 
that she could not behold even her own iather intrusted with 
wicoiktroUable power. His other daughters were no 1« 
sanguine in favour of the royal cause ; but above all. Mi 
Claypole, his favourite daughter, who, upon her deatli>bl 
upbraided him with all those crimes that led him to t 
on the throne. ^^ 

25. Evei'v hour added some new disquietude. Lord F^^ 
fax, Sir William Waller, and many of the heads of the preft- 
byterians, had secretly entered into an engagement to destroy 
hun. His administration, so expensive both at home and 
abroad, had exhausted his revenue, and he was left consider* 
ably in debt. One conspiracy was no sooner detected, but 
another rose from its ruins; and, to increase fais calamity, he 

was now taught upon reasoning principles, tiiat his deatfa 

not only desirable, but his asaaeamatVon v,-oiA4\wttw.ti!(CTtv 
A book was published by Colone\T\tuB, B.w\an'M\«i'V«i< 
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merlf been uttached to his cause, entitled, KilliHg no Murden 
Of all the pamphlets that came forth at that time, or perhapM 
of those thnt have since appeared, this was tile most duquenll^ 
and masterly. " Shall we," said this popular declauner^ 
*' who would not suffer the lion to invade ua, tamely stand tor 
be devoured by the wolf?" Cromwell read this spirited trea> 
tise, and was never seen to smile afterwards. • 

S6. At] peace was now for ever bunished trom bis mind.! 
He now found, that the grandeur to which he had sacrificed^ 
hia formerpetice, was only an inlet to fresh inquietudes. The. 
fears of Hssasaination hauttted him in all Ills walks, and werW 
perpetually present to his imagination. He wore anni 
der his clothes, and always kept pistols in bis pockets. Hift- 
adpect was clouded by a setded gloom ; and lie regarded evera 
stranger with a glance of timid suspicion. He always travel* 
led with hurry, and was ever attended by a numerous guard. 
He never returned from any place by the roail lie went ; aniii 
seldom slept above three nights together in the same chooM 
ber. Society terrified him, as there he miglit meet anenemyj 
solitude was terrible, as be was there unguarded by every 

27. A tertian ague kindly came at last to deliver him froq 
tilts life of horror and anxiety. For the space of a week no 
dangerous symptoms appeared ; and in the intervals of thtf 
fits he was able to walk abroad. At length the fever increasir 
ed, and he became delirious. He was just able to answeft 
Yea, to the demand, whether his son Richard should be ap» 
pointed to succeed Ilim. He died on the third day of t 
September, that very day which he had always con- .ita " 
sidered an tbe most fortunate of bis life ; he was tjien \ 
fifty-nine years old, and had usurped the government niiMi 

28. Wliatever might have been die difference of intere4; 
after the death of thensurper, the influence of his iiame watf 
stia sufhcient to get Hichiu^ his son procluimed protector ia 
his room. But the army, discontented with such a leader, 
established a meeting at general Fleetwood's, which, as hs 
dwelt in Wallingford-houae, wus calle<i the cabal of Walllng- 
ford. The result of their deliberation was a remtnistrancSi 
that the command of tbe army should be intrusted to some 
person in whom they might all confide ; and it was pluinly 
given to understand that the young protectoi' was not that 

29. Richard wanted resolution to defend the tide that had, 
Iwen conferred upon hini ; he soon signed \\\i* o"k\\ slaSvasCMa 

ia /bnti, and retired to live sevei-al years Bft.eT\mTt«\^i%a.iiK 
k5 
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at first on the continent, and afterwards upon his paternal k 
tune at home. He was thouglit by the ignorant to be n 
worthy of the happinesa uf his exaltation ; but he knew, I 
his tranquillity in private, that be had made the n 
nate esctipe. 

30. The officers being once more left to themselves, deter, 
mined to replace the remnant of the old parliament whicli 
had beheade<) the king, and which Cromwell had so disgrnce- 
lully turned out of the house. 

31. The Rump parliament, for that was the n 
by, being now reinstated, was yet very vigorous in 
to lessen the power by which it was replaced. The ofEi 
of the army tnerefore <rame to a. resolution, uausl enoughji 
these times, to dissolve that assembly, by wliicll they were M 
vehemently opposed. Accordingly Lambei't, one of the gen- 
eruls, drew up a chosen body of troops, and placing tbem in 
the streets which led to Westnflnster-hali, when the speaker, 
Lenthall, proceeded in his carriage to' the house, he ordered 
the horses to be turned, and very civilly conducted him home. 
The other members were likewise intercepted, and the anny 
retunied to their quarters, to observe a solemn fast, which 
generally either preceded, or attended their outrages. 

3Z. During tliese transactions, general Monk was at the 
head of eight thousand veterans in Scotland, and beheld the 
distraction of his native country with but slender hopesd' 
relieving; it. 

33. Whatever might have been his designs, it wsm 
sible to cover them with greater secresy than he did. 
as he put his aiTny in motion, to inquire into the cause? of q 
disturbances in the capitjil, his countenance ' _ 

sought by all the contending parties. He still bowei| 
continued to niarcli his army towards tlie capital ; all i 
world equiilly in doubt as to liis motives, and astonished t 
his reserve. But Monk continued his inflexible taciturnity, 
and at last came to St. Albans, within a few miles of Lundcoi. 
i4. He there sent the Rump parliament, who had resumed 
their scat, a message, desiring them to remove such 
\ forces as remained in London to country quarters. 
In the meantime the house of commons, Iiavinr 

s for the composure of the kingdom, dissolvf g 

Ijiemselves, and gave orders for the immediate assemblii 
new parliament. 

35. As yet the new piirliaraent was not assembled, ( 
^^nerson had hitlierto dived into tJie designs of the g 
^^Ke still persevered in hisreBewe; kuOl ^<0[ui>\^ \bK « 
^^Eew parliament waa bwt, in othM wovAa, ' 



X4. ti 
ned > 
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king, yet hia expressions never once betrayed the secret 
of hia bosom. Nothing but a security of confidence at laqt I 
extorted the confession from him. He had been intlnruri 
with one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonshire, of a seden 
tary, studious disposition, and with him alone did he delihft 
erate upon the great and dangerous enterprise of the resti^ 
ration. Sir John Granville, who had a commission from the 
Icing, applied for access to the general ; he was desired to com*: 
municate his business to Morrice. Granville refused, thouglt 
twice urged, to deliver hiti message to any but the genertd 
himself; so that Monk, now finding that he could depend 
upon this minister's secresy, opened to him his whole inteni- 
tions ; but with his usual caution still scrupled to commit 
any thing to paper. In consequence of these the king left 
the Spanish territories, where he very narrowly escaped being 
detained at Breda by the governor, under pretence of treat- 
ing him with proper respect and formality. From thence h* 
retired into Hollund, where he resolved to wait for farther'' 
advice. 

S6. Atlengththelongexpectedday for the sitting of a free.) 
parliament arrived. The afTections ot all were turned towardi, 
the king ; yet such were their fears, and such dangers attend 
ed a freedom of speech, that no one dared for some days ■ 
make any mention of his name. All this time Monk, wiui h 
usual reserve, tried their tempera, and examined the ardoiW 
of their wishes ; at length he gave directions to Annesley, pret. 
ident of the council, to inform them that one Sir John Gran* 
ville, aservant of theking, had been sent over by bis majesty-, 
and was now at the door with a. letter to the commons. ' 

87. Nothingcouidesceed the joy and transport with whidr 
this message was received. The members for a moment fork 
got the dignity of tlieir situations, and indulged in a loud ao« 
clamation of applause. Granville was called in, and the le^ 
ter eagerly read. A moment's pause was scarcely allowed'j. 
all at once tile house burst out into an universal assent to the 
king's proposals ; and to diifuse the joy more widely, it was 
voted that the letter and indemnity should inimeaiately be 
published. 

38. Charles tlie lid. entered London on the twenty-ninth 
of May, which was his birth-day. A" innumerable concourse 
of people Jined tile way lyherever he passed, and rent the aif 
with tlieir acclamations. They liad been so long distracted 
by unrelenting factions, oppressed and alarmed by a succe»- 
-.—1 of tyrannies, that th^- could no longei" iuppress tlies* 

tfioRj of delight to behold their constlAMtvo-a te%VOT«4.-, O^ 
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ratlier, like a phomix, appearing more beautiful and Yigoroos 
iroin the ruins of its former conflagration. 

39. Fanaticism^ with its long train of gloomy terrors, fled 
at the approach of freedom ; the arts of society and peace be- 
gan to return ; and it had been happy for the people if the 
arts of luxury had not entered in tlieir train. 

Questions for Examinaiion. 

24^ What was the general feel- 1 33. For what purpose did he 
ing now towards Cromwell ? I put his army in motion ? 



\Vhat were the sentiments of 
his own family ? 

8.5. AVho hud secretly entered 
into an engagement to destroy him ? 



What did he leave every one in 
douht of? 
Wliat place did he at last reach ? 
34w Wnat message did he there 



What pamphlet appeared that send the parliament ? 
gave him great alarm ? What passed in the meantime 

86. How did he endeavour to in the house ? 

secure himself irom assassination? j 3.->. With whom alone did Monk 

87. With what complaint was deliberate on the restoration ? 



he attacked ? 

Whom was he just able to ap- 
point his successor ? 

How long had he usurped the 
.government ? 

28. For what was the influence 
of his name still sufficient ? 

Where did the army meet to 
remonstrate ? 



To whom at length was he in- 
duced to open his intentions ? 

What steps were in consequence 
taken by the king ? 

36. AV^hat was the general feel- 
ing before the opening of the new 
parliament ? 

What was announced to the 
members the first day of their sit- 



2J). How did llichard act in; ting? 
these circumstances ? | 37. How did they express their 

30. What did the officers deter- joy at the message? 

mine to rejilace ? j What was the instantaneous ef- 

31. What attempts were made feet of the letter? 

by the reinstated parliament ? | 38. On what day did Charles tlie 

■ In what manner was it dissol-- Second enter London? 

ved by the army ? { How was he greeted wherever 

. 32. Where was general iMonk he passed ? 

during these transactions ? ' 



licvnwkable Events, Dates, S^c. 

1 Jm^"'"^^ Cromwell was bom, of a good familv at Hunlingclon, A. D. 
15f)9-.made protector Dec. 12, 1653— died *Sept. 3, IcJs, aged 59 

% well S« ** 

f M^Ji"!?- *■"? Kl"^"*'''"'' <la"Bl>ter of Sir James llouchier, of Essex. 
cew wh!f »^ ""■""•■Vi'' ''"'='1 '° maturity, lUchard. his sue- 
whiVh' JiL °" \^}^'}'i'^ J''^ lirotectorale fbr a life of seclusion, in 
In iJfnT?'"*? '■"'",'' ''•="«^' i" 1"«« "enry, lieutenant of Ire- 
ienerate^^^^^^ T^''" "■«■•"«' ^^^»°"' """» aftertax. 

Sonshire' W ' *'''^»VeVl' 'yh° nmrriea arr. Claypole, of North. 

ueieai 01 the marquis of Ormond, weax liuVvVvw, Kw^. 'i^\^^a. 
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larijiiis of Jtunlnise enMUted ; 
Hir of CharlBj, Mnr il, 16.W. 
u<,>turjr gained by Crumwell ove 



t Kilinbui'Rh, Cut aa attempt in 
the Scutch at Dunbar, SepL ^ 



lariM the Seciinil cniwned at St'un 
l«t«l defeat of (Jharles, at Wurceali 
" capB uf Cbarlea to t'rance. Oct IfiSI. 
tng parliaoieut ilUiHilved b; Cruniwel!, April 10, 16S3. 
romwell made protectur, Uec 18, 1^53. 
-- e with Holland, April, 16S4. 

' a off Cadiz and the Canaries, Sept. 16S6. 
if admiral Illnke, April 30, IfiST. 
btuikirk ilelivered up to the English, less. 
"■ealh of Criimweil. Sept. 3, 105H. 

'-' n of Hicliard Cromu-ell. April ?8, 1653. 
. on uf Charles the Second. Blitv iO, 1660, 
^e chief taxes in KugUnd durin{f the time of the Cum in on weal tU, 
e nmithlT nHaesamenla, ibe excise, and the customs, whidi 
■t at a medium, with the otiier auurces of the revenue, amount 
nut £a,UUU,0(>0. a vear. 
Eae military furce of the kinednm, at tlie time of the battle of 
^-vester, nmuunted tu about eijrhty thuuEitnd meu, partly militia,,. 

y regular forteti. 
_ te &at nientiDD of tea, coft'ee, and chocnUt«, in about 1660. 
Tlie celehmted aiiltou waa in Cruniwell'a service, aa his latia 
■ecietary. It was alter the rc^loratiiiTi that lie cumposed his ParadiM 
I.iist, in a state uf poverty, blindness, and diagrnce. He died, 16TS, , 
aged 91. 
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c. 1660. 



1. When Charles came to 
tlie tlirone he was thii-ty 
years of age, posBcased of 
an ngreeabie person, an elegant 
adtlress, and an engaging tnaOk 
Tier. His whole demeanor and 
behaviour were vpell calculated 
to support and increase popii* 
larity. Accustomed, durlngfdf- 
eicile, to live cheerfully amoi^ 
his courtiers, he carried the sanS 
endearing IkmiltHrities to t)l#' 
throne ; and from the levity O 
his temper, no injuries wwft 
dreaded ftom Vvw ^utrow \ew^\- 
it was Boon found Vhal a\\ 'ivest: aivOTLVa.!^:^ 
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were merely superficial. His indolence aiid Inve of pi 
made liim averse to sll kinds of business ; hie &iniliaril 
were proMituted to the worst as well as to the hest of 
ects ; and he took no care to reward his former fi'iendB, 
: had taken t'cw steps to l>e avenged of liis former enemil 

2. 7'hough an act of indemnity was passed, tlios*^ who h 
an inmiediate hand in the king's death were excepted. Cra 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw, though dead, were considered 
proper objecta of resentment ; their bodies were dug ii< 
tlieir graves, dragged to the place of execution, and, ti 
hanging some time, buried under the gallows. Of the n 
who Mt in judgment on the late monarch's trial, some wi 
dead, and some were thought worthy of pardon. Ten on 
out of fourscore, were devoted to immediate destnictx 
I'hese were enthusiasts, who had all along acted from pi 
pie, and who, in the general spirit of rage excited ag 
then), showed a fortitude tliat might do honour to a b 
cause. 

3. This was the time for the king to have made himself i 
dependent of all parliaments ; and it is said that Southampt 
one of liis ministers, had thought of procuring his mosi 
from the commons, the grant of a revenue of two laillioti 
year, which would have efFectually rendered him absoluti 
but in this his views were obstructed by the great Clarenda 
who, though attached to the king, was still more the fria 
of liberty and the laws. Charles, however, was no way g 
terested in these opposite views of his ministers ; he only d 
sired money, in order to prosecute hia pleasures, andproi 
ded he had that, he little regarded tlie manner in which 
was obtained. 

4. His continual exigences drove him constantly to rw 
Mhv 21 ^'"'^■"•'"'3ys'^''*tltohi8inclination. Amoofi'ottU 

I GdS ' ^"^ ^'^ marriage, celebrated at this time witii Cal 
arine, the infanta of Portugal, who, though a V 
tuouB (irincesK, possessed, as it should seem, but few peraoi 
attractions. It was tlie portion of this princess that the nw 
monarch was enamoured of, which amounted to three hno- 
dred thousand pounds, together with tlie fortress of Tanner 
in Africa, and of Bombay in the East Indies. The chanc^M 
Clarendon, the dukes of Onnond and Southampton, argi ' 
many reasons against this match, particularly the likelihal 
of her never having any children ; the king disregarded t" ^ 
advice, and the inauspicious marriage was celebrated a" 
ingly- 

5. It was probably with a view of lecrovtvTvg *« c««^'^ ■ 
/iis pleasai'es, that he was induced to iccVaxe v" ~— — -i 
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Dutch, aa the muncy appointed for that purpose would g^ 
through his hands. In this naval war, which continu- 
ed to rage for some years with great fierceness, much ](?i,wi' 
blood was spilt, and great treasure exhausted, until at 1| 

last a treaty was concluded at Breda, by which the colony oT^ 
New York was ceded by the Dutch to the English, ; ' 
Bidered as a most valuable acquisition. 

6. This treaty was considered as inglorious to the Englisl^< 
as they failed in gaining any redress upon the cuniplaintlli 
which gave rise to it Lord Clarendon, particularly, gained 
a share of blame.'both fur having first advised an unnecessant 
war, and then for concluding a disgraceful peace. He had) 
been long declining in the king's favour, and be wa 
(Itapleasing to the majority of the people. 

7. This seemed tlie signal for the earl's enemies to step lE^ 
and effect liis entire overuirow. A charge was opened againa| 
him in the house of commons by Mr. Seymour, consisting at 
seventeen articles. These, which were only a catalogue ot 
the popular rumours before mentioned, appeared at first sigh|,^_ 
false or frivolous. However, Clarendon finding the populaB 
torrent, united to tlie violence of power, running with impet^ 
uosity against him, thought proper to withdraw to France, i 

8. Having thus got rid ot his virtuous minister, the king 
soon after resigned himself to tlie direction of a set of meafli 
who afterwards went by the appellation of the Cabal, from! 
the im'tials of tlie names of wliich it was composed. ^ 

9. The first of them. Sir Thomas Clifford, was a man of « 
daring and impetuous spirit, rendered more dangerous by eloai 
quence and intrigue. Lord Ashley, soon afler known by thiiL 
iianie of lord Shaftesbury, was turbulent, ambitious, subtly 
aiid enterprising. The duke of Buckingham was gay, caprH| 
dous, of some wit, and great vivacity. Arhngton was a roEU)* 
but of very moderate capacity, his intentions were good, biiB 
he wanted courage to persevere in them. Lastly, the duke of 
Lauderdale, who was not defective in natural, and atill less in 
liicquired talents; but neither was bia address graceful, norhii 
understanding just ; he was ambitious, obstinate, insolent ant) 
sullen. These were the men to whom Charles gave 
up the conduct of his affairs ; and who plunged the re- AjJ^ 
inaiiiing part of his reign in difficulties, which produ~ 
ced the most dan^rous symptoms. 

10. From this mauspicioua combination the people had eiK-^_ 
tertaiped violent jealousies against the court. The fears and 
discontents of the nation were vented without restraint: the 
apprebeusioiiaoffl popish successor, ana.\«a\A(nveA«i\iA,«iA 

a jiaHIanieiit Hiu'cii, though sometimea ftSsetWt?, QS.'^fflaetf^.■3^ 
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yel whitli had now continued for seventeen years mitltmil 
change, naturHlly rendered the minds of mankind timid and 
EUKuicioiis, and they only wanted objects on whidi to wrenk 
their ill humoiii-. 

11, When the spirit of the English is once roused, Aej 
either find objects of suspidtm or make tliem. On tlie 12ut 
of August, one Kirby, a. chemist, occostetl the king as he was 
walking in the park. " Sire," said he, " keep within the 
coinp,iny, your eneiuiea have a design upon your life, and ymj 
tnay be shut in this very wulk." Being questioned in conse- 

auence of tliis strange intimation, he uflered to produce one 
odor I'ongue, a weak and credulous clergjTiisn, who had 
told him, that two persons, named Grove and Pickerinf!;, were 
engaged to murder the king ; and that Sir George Wakeman, 
the queen's physicinn, had undertaken tlie same task by pot- 
son. Tongue was introduced to the king with a bundle of 
papers rekting to this pi'etended conspiracy, and was referK) 
to the lord- treasurer Danby. He tliere declared tliat the p 
pers were thrust under his door; and he afterwards asaei 
that he knew the author of them, who desired that his n 
might be concealed, as he dreaded the resentment of t| 
Jesuits. 

1 2. This information appeared so vague and unsattsfaCI 
that the king concluded the whole was a fiction. Howev 
Tongue was not to be repressed in the ardour of his loyalql 
he went again to the lord-treasurer, and told him, that a p 
ket of letters, written by Jesuits concerned in the ploi^ i 
that night to be put into the post-house for Windsor, direc 
to one Bedingfield, a Jesuit, who was confessor to the dul^" 
ol' York, and who resided there. These letters had actually 
been received a few hours before by the duke ; but he had 
shown them to tlve king as a forgery, of which he knew no- 
ther the drift nor tlie meaning. 
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penTance, manuer, on 
to the throne ? 

What dLicoverjf waa BDon mnile? 

B. Whose biiclies were dug up 
and eKpoeed lo public insult ? 

3. What were the o|ipiiKite views 
of Clorenilon nnd Suuthampton ? 

i. Whum did Charles's necesBi- 
ties induce him to marrv? 

IV Jut portion 
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II. Who was pnrticularlj' bUi 
both fur the war and its COBS 
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8. To whose counsels did the 
king now give himself up ? 

0. What were the names whose 
initials formed the Cabal ? 

10. What apprehensions were 
entertained by the people ? 

1 1. How was the king accosted 
by a man in the park ? 



What explanation did he give 
of the intimation ? 

12. What other information did 
Tongue communicate ? 

Bv whom had the letters been 
actually received ? 

In what light had he shown 
them to the king ? 



SECTION LXI. 

13. Titus Oates, who was the fountain of all this dreadful 
intelligence, was produced soon after, who, with seeming re- 
luctance, came to give his evidence. This Titus Oates was 
an abandoned miscreant, obscure, illiterate, vulgar, and indi- 
gent. He had been once indicted for perjury, was afterwards 
chaplain on board a man-of-war, and dismissed for unnatural 
practices. He then professed himself a Roman Catholic, and 
crossed the sea to St. Omers, where he was for some time 
maintained in the English seminary of that city. At a time 
that he was supposed to have been intrusted with a secret 
involving the fate of kings, he was allowed to remain in such 
necessity, that Kirby was obliged to supply him with daily 
bread. 

1 4. He had two metliods to proceed, either to ingratiate 
himself by this information with the ministry, or to alarm the 
people, and thus turn their fears to his advantage. He chose 
the latter method. He went, therefore, with his two com- 
panions to Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, a noted and active jus- 
tice of peace, and before him deposed to a narrative dress- 
ed up in terrors fit to make an impression on the vulgar. 
The pope, he said, considered himself as entitled to the posses- 
sion of England and Ireland on account of the heresy of the 
prince and people, and had accordingly assumed the sove- 
reignty of these kingdoms. The king, whom tlie Jesuits 
called the Black Bastard, was solemnly tried by them, and 
condemned as an heretic. Grove and Pickering, to make 
sure work, were employed to shoot the king, and that too 
with silver bullets. The duke of York was to be ofFered the 
crown in consequence of the success of these probable schemes, 
cm condition of extirpating the protestant religion. Upon his 
refusal, " to pot James must go," as the Jesuits were said to 
express it. 

15. In consequence of this dreadful information, sufficient- 
ly marked with absurdity, vulgarity, and cotitrtvdlc^wv, T\to;i& 
Ostes became the favourite of the peopVe, Tvotw\\N\%\as\^NXv^^ 

during his exoDiination before die councV\, \ve ^oV^etoa.-^^^^ 
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grossnees of his imposwires, that he contracUcted himself 



] 

putl 



16. Agrestnuinlwrofthe Jesuits mentioned by Gates w» 
immediately Liken into custodv. Colemaii, secretary to 1 _ 
ilukeof York, wIiowbs saitl to have acted ao strenuous a pHti 
in the <»nspiracy, at first retired ; but next day^ surrenderm 
himself t« tlie secretary oP state, und some of his papers, by 
Oates'a directions, were secured. 

17. In this fluctuation of passions, an accident served to coo- 
firm the prejudices of the people, and to put it beyond a 
doubt that Oates's narrative was nothing but the truth. Sir 
Edmondsbury Godfrey, who had been so active in unravel- 
Q 7 ''"S ^^^ whole mystery of the popish machinations, 

,^,„ ' alter having been missing some days, was found 
'^'"" dead in a ditch by Primroae-hill 111 the way to 
Hampstead. Tiie cause of his death remains, and must sBll 
continue, a secret ; but the people, already enraged against 
the papists, did not hesitate a moment to ascribe it to them. 
The body olCiodfrey was carried through the streets in pro. 
cession, preceded by seventy clergymen ; and every one who 
saw it made no doubt that liis death could be only caused 
the papists. Even the better sort of the people were iiifeO_ 
with this vulgar prejudice ; and such was the general coDvil 
tion of popish guilt, that no person, witli any regard to pM 
Honal safety, could express the least doubt concerning the ."' 
formation of Oates, or the murder of Godfrey. 

1 8. In order tii continue and propagate the alarm, nie 
liament affected to believe it true. An address was voted i _ 
solemn fast It wps requested that all papers tending to tlirow 
light upon so horrible a conspiracy might be laid before the 
Iiouse, that all papists should remove from London, that W- 
cesa should be denied at court to all unknown and siispidoiu 
persons, and that the train-bauds in London and Westmin- 
ster should be in readiness to march. Oates was recommend- 
ed by parliament to the king. He was lodged in WhitehJl 
and encouraged by a pension of twelve hundretl pounds t 
year to uroceed in forging new informations. " 

19. The encouragement given to Oates did not fail to b 
in others also, who hoped to profit by the delus' 

limes. William BeiUoe, a man, if possible, more 

than Oates, appeared next upon the stage. He was, like ibe 
former, of very low biith, had been noted for sever[d cheats 
and thefts. This man, at his own desire, was arrested at 
Bristol, and conveyed to London, where he dectarad t 
the council that he hud seen the boi-y o? ^w "EATOan" 

Oodfrey at Somerset-house, w\\cte the i\\ieetv\v)«4. 
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that a servant of lord Bellttsia otTered to give him four thoife* 
sand pounds if he would carry it off, and finding all his in. 
ffinnatiun greedily received, he confirmed and heightened 
Oates's plot with aggravated horrors. 

20. Thus encouraged by the general voice in their favouTi 
die witnesses, who ^1 along had enlarged their narratives, ia 
proportion as they were eagerly received, went a step farther, 
and ventured to accuse the queen. The commons, in an aa> 
dress to the king, gave countenance to tliis scandalous accusal 
tion ; the lords rejected it with becoming disdain. 

.21. Edward Coleman, secretary to the duke of York, was 
the first who was brought to trial, as being most obnoxious to 
those whopretended to fear the introduction of popery. Bed- 
loe Bwore that he had received a commisBJon, signed by ths 
superior of the Jesuits, appointing him papal secretary of stat^ 
and that he had consented to the king's assassination. After 
this unfortunate man's sentence, thus procured by these vi- 
pers, many members of both houses offered to interpose " 
his behalf, if he would make an ample confession ; but us 1 
was, in reality, possessed of no treasonable secrets, he would 
not procure life by falsehood and imposture. He suffered 
with calmness and constancy, and to the last persisted in "'' 
strongest protestations of his innocence. 

S2. The trial of Coleman was succeeded by those of Ire* 
land, Pickering, and Grove. They protested their innocent^ 
but were found guilty. These unhappy men went to execu- 
tion, protesting their innocence, a circumstance which made 
no impression on the spectators ; their being Jesuits, banish- 
ed even pity from their sufferings. 

2}, Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried upon the evidence 
of one Miles Prance, for the murder of Godfrey ; but thougjj 
Bedloe's narrative and Prance's information were totally irr^ 
concileable, and though their testimony was invalidated hy 
contrary evidence, all was in vain; the prisoners were con* 
demned and executed. They all denied their guilt at tlw 
place of execution j and as Berry died a protestant, this cil- 
cumstance was regarded as veiy considerable. 

2*. Whitebread, provincialof the Jesuits, Fenwick, Gavai^ 
Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the same order, were 
brought to their trial ; and Langhome soon after. Besid«i 
Oates and Bedloc, Dugdale, a new witness, appeared againa( 
tlie prisoners. Tliis man spread the alarm still farther, and 
even asserted, that two hundred thousand papists in England 
were ready to take arms. The prisoners proved, b^ svitteen. 
■w'ltaegaen from St Oiners, that Oatea was Hv liiat aeBWTOa'j *. 
tbe time he swore be was in London. Bv\Va&A)cve^ vjew^ 
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piists their testimony could gain no manner of credit All 
pleHS a vailed them nothing ; both the Jesuits and Langhome 
were condemned anci executed, with their last breath deny- 
ing the crimes for which they died. 

:i5. Tlie informers had less success on the trial of Sir 
(veorge ^Vakeman, tlie queen's physician^ who, though they 
swore with their usual animosity, was acquitted. His cao- 
deumation would have involved the queen in his guilt ; and 
it is probable the judge and jury were afraid of venturing 80 
far. 

21). The earl of Stafford, nearly two years after, was the last 
man who fell a sacrifice to these bloody wretches ; the wit- 
nesses produced against him were Oates, Dugdale, and Tur- 
berville. Oates swore tliat he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, de» 
liver Stafford a commission from the general of the Jesuits^ 
constituting him paymaster of the papal army. The damoiir 
and outrage of the populace against the prisoner were very 
great ,* he was found guilty, and condemned to be hanged 
and quartered ; but tlie king changed the sentence into that 
of beheading. He was executed on Tower-hill, where even 
his persecutors could not forbear shedding tears at that serene 
fortitude whicli shone m every feature, motion, and accent of 
tills aged nobleman. 

Questions for Examination. 

13. A\T]o was the source of all ! 19. What impostornext appear. 
this intelligence ? i etl ? [council ? 

What had been his former | What did he declare before the 
course of life? | 20. Whom did the witnesses tt 

14. Before whom did he make ; length accuse ? 

his deposition ? i How was the accusation noticed 

What did he say respecting the ' by the two houses of parliament ? 

pope ? j ' Who was the first brought to 

How was the king to be des-! trial? [his life? 

patched ? 'How did he disdain to purchase 

To whom was the crown to be j 22. What persons were next 

offered ? ; tried and executed ? 

15. What was the consequence • 23. Who were executed for the 
of this absurd information ? | murder of Godfrey ? 

16. What person surrendered | 21'. What Jesuits were brought 
himself to the secretary of state ? I to trial ? 

17. What occurrence confirm.; What did Dugdale assert ? 
ed the prejudices of the people ? What was proved by sixteen 



Can any cause for his death be 
assigned ? 

What was the general opinion 
respecting it ? 

18. What precautions were ta- 
ken for the public safety ? 



witnesses ? 
How did the trial terminate? 

25. On whose trial were the in- 
formers unsuccessful ? 

26. Who was the last victim of 
the \)Telev\deA. -^l^t ? 



What encDura^^ement did Oate8\ How wex^ ^vetv \v\% v^^^^kmNsa 
receive ? * affected at YAs <£TLecva.>:v»x'% 
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27- The parliament which had continued sitting during 
tlie whole course of this reign, one year only excepted, was* 
now dissolved ; and a new one was called, in which ^^ ^^ 
was passed the celebrated statute, called the Habeas . ^'^^ ^ 
Corpus act, which confirms the subject in an ab- ' 

solute security from oppressive power. By this act it was 
prohibited to send any one to prisons beyond tlie sea ; no 
judge, under severe penalties, was to refuse to any prisoner 
his writ of habeas corpus ; by which the jailer was to pro- 
duce in court the body of the prisoner, whence the writ 
had its name, and to certify the cause of his detainer and im- 
prisonment. If the jail lie within twenty miles of the judge, 
the writ must be obeyed in three days, and so proportionally 
for greater distances. Every prisoner must be indicted the • 
first term of his commitment, and brought to trial the subse- 
quent term. And no man, afler being enlarged by court, can 
be recommitted for the same offence. 

28. The Meal-tub Plot, as it was called, soon followed the 
former. One Dangerfield, more infamous, if possible 
than Oates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been set . %^ * ■ 
in the pillory, scourged, branded, and transported '^' 
for felony and coining, hatched a plot, in conjunction with a 
midwife, whose name was Cellier, a Roman Catholic, of aban- 
doned character. DangeHield began by declaring, that there 
was a design on foot to set up a new form of government, and 
remove the king and the royal family. He commimicated this 
intelligence to the king and the duke of York, who supplied 
him with money, and countenanced his discovery. He hid 
some seditious papers in the lodgings of one colonel Mansel ; 
and then brought die custom-house officers to his apartment, 
to search for smuggled merchandise. The papers were found, 
and the council having examined the affair, concluded they 
were forged by Dangerfield. They ordered all the places he 
frequented to be searched ; and in the house of Cellier, the 
whole scheme of the conspiracy was discovered upon paper, 
concealed in a meal-tub, from whence the plot had its name. 
Dangerfield, being committed to Newgate, made an ample 
confession of the forgery, which, though probably entirely of 
his own ccmtrivance, he ascribed to the earl of Caira^emain, the 
countess of Powis, and the five lords in tibe tower. He said 
that the design was to suborn witnesses to prove a charge of 
sodomy and perjury upon Oates, to 'Assdlsfiinate the' earl of 
Shaftesbuty, to accuse the dukes of Monmouth and Bucking- 
haasa, th^ earld of Eaaeix, Halifiix^ and otlierft, of 'havm^Aoi^e'cv 
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coDcemeil in the conspiracy against the king and his brother. 
Up<m this information, the ean of Castlemain, and the cooD- 
tcsa of Powis, were sent to the tower, and the king hiniBdf 
was suspected of eiicou raging this imposture. 

29. The chief point whicli the present hou^ of commons la- 
boured to obtain, was the Exclusion Bill, which, though the 
tonuer house had voted, was never passed into a law. Shafteft- 
bury, and many considerable men of the party, had rendered 
tliemselves so obnoxious to the duke of York, tliat they could 
find safety in no measure but his ruin. Monmouth's frionb 
hoped that the exclusion of James would make room for tbrar 
own ratroii. The duke of York's professed bigotry to the 
catholic superstition influenced numbers ; and his tyrannies 
which were practised without control, while he continued in 
Scotland, rendered liis name odious to thousands. In a wedt, 
llierefore, after the commencement of the sessions, a motion 
was made for bringing in a bill, for excluding him from the 
succession to the throne ; and a committee was appointed for 
tliat purpose. The debates were carried on with great vio- 
lence on Doth sides. The king was present during the whole 
debate ; and had the pleasure of seemg the bill Sirown out 
by a very great majority. 

30. Each party had now for some time reviled and ridiculed 
each other in pamplilets and libels ; and this practice at last 
was attended with an incident that deserves notice. One 
Fitzharris, an Irish papist, dependent on the duchess of Ports- 
mouth, one of the king's mistresses, used to supply her wirii 
these occasional publications. But he was resolved to add 10 
their nmnber by his own endeavours ; and employed one 
Everard, a Scotchman, to write a libel against the king and 
the duke of York. The Scot was actually a spy for the op- 
posite party ; and supposing this a trick to entrap him, he 
discovered the whole to Sir William Waller, an eminent juB- 
tice of peace; and to convince him of the truth of his infor- 
mation, posted him, and two other persons privately, where 
they heard the whole conlerence between Fitzharris and hi 
sell. The libel composed between them was replete with ' 
utmost rancour and scurrility. Waller carried the inteUJf 
to the king, and obtained a warrant for committing Fh 
ris, who Iwppened at that very time to have a copy i 
libel in Ills pocket. Seeing himself in the hands ot a p&ity. 
from whom he exi>ected no mercy, he resolved to side wiui 
them, and throw die odium of the libel upon the court, wha 
he said were willing to draw up a libel which should be ii 
puted to the Exclusioners, and thws renAey fticm W<^ut, 
tite people. He enhanced his setvices wixS\ live comsXj-i - - 
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by a new popish plot^ still more tremendous than any of the 
foregoing. He brought in the duke of York as a principal 
accomplice in this plot, and as a contriver in tlie murder of 
Sir Edfnondsbury Godfrey. 

31. The king imprisoned Fitzharris ; the commons avowed 
his cause. They voted that he should be impeached by them- 
selves to screen him from the ordinary forms of justice ; the 
lords rejected the impeachment ; the commons asserted their 
right, a commotion was likely to ensue ; and the king, to 
break off the contest, went to the house, and dissolved the 
parliament, with a fixed resolution never to call another. 

3S. This vigorous measure was a blow that the parliament 
had never expected ; and nothing but the necessity of the times 
could have justified the king's manner of proceeding. From 
that moment, which ended the parliamentary commotions, 
Charles seemed to rule with despotic power ; and he was re- 
solved to leave the succession to his brother, but clogged with 
all the faults and misfortunes of his own administration. His 
temper, which had always been easy and merciful, now be- 
came arbitrary, and even cruel ; he entertained spies and in- 
formers round the throne, and imprisoned all such as he 
thought most daring in their designs. 

33. He resolved to humble the presbyterians ; these were di- 
vested of their employments and their places ; and their ofRces 
given to such as held with the court, and approved the doc- 
trine of non-resistance. The clergy began to testify their zeal 
and their principles by their writings and their sermons ; but 
though among tliese, the partisans of the king Were the most 
numerous, those of the opposite faction were the most enter- 
prising. The king, animated with hopes of success, openly 
espoused the cause of the former ; and thus placing himself 
at the head of a faction, he deprived the city of London, 
which had long headed the popular party, of their charter. It 
was not till after an abject submission that he restored it to 
them, having previously subjected the election of their magis- 
trates to his immediate authority. 

54. Terrors also Were not wanting to confirm his new species 
of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to his trial before a j ury, 
and condemned and executed. The whole gan^ of spies, wit- 
nesses, informers, and suborners, which had long been en- 
couraff^ and supported by the leading patriots, nnditig now 
that the king was entirely master, turned Short upon their 
ancient drivers, and offered their evidence against mose who 
had first put them in motion. The king's ministers, with a 
horrid satis&ction, gave them countenance and encounu^e- 
m^it ; so that soon Uie same cruelties, and the same inyisX&fift> 
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^ prat-tised a^abst presbyteriau schemes, thnt hail been 
ewployed against cstholtc treasiins. 

33. The first person who fell nnder the displeasure «!' ibe 
ministry was one Stephen College, a London joiner, who had 
becinne » noted ior hia zeal against popery, that he went by 
the name of the ft-otestant Joiner. He had attended the citj 
members at Oxford, armed with sword and pistul : he had 
sometimes been heard to speak irreverently of the king, and 
WHS now presented by the grand jury of London as guilty of 
sedition. A jury to Oxford, after haJf an hour's deliberadon. 
brought him in guilty, and the spectators testified their inh* 
man pleasure witli a shout of applause. He bore hia tate Mrfth 
^unshaken fortitude ; and at the place of esecution denied 
Jaime lor wlilch he had been condemned. 



uijis for Examinat. 



\\he.l celebratetl 

passed in the new pKrliamEnt F 
In wlial doea it couHnu the aub. 

28. Who were th 
the meoi-tub ]ilot ? 

Whence was the nsme derived t 

WhnC wna the consequence of 
Daiigerfteld's inforniation ? 

S9. What was the chief object 
of the present house of comnii 

Haw had the duke chiefly 
dered himBelf unpopular ? 

What was the issue of the de- 
bate? 

30. 'Who employed Everard to 
write a libel Bcaiust the king ? 

To whom did the Scot discover 
the whole business ? 

What did Waller obtain from 



31. How did the king pumdi 

What passed between the lunlt 
and commons respecting him ? 

How did tiie king break o9*tlie 
contest ? 

32. How did Charles rule from 
thnt moment ? 

To whom was lie resolved to 
leave the succession ? 

'JS. How did he proceed to 
ble the preabyterians ? 

How did he show hi 

ment affaiost the city of LoBi 

34. Who was tiiei" 
ted? 

IVhat treacheroua part was. 
ed bv tbe spies and vritnessei ' 

^V'hal reception did they 
with from the ministers? 

35. Who Krst aoftered from 
liisplessure uf the ministry ? 

Of what acts of sedition ' 
been Builty ? 
How did he bear his fate ? 



tlie I 



^KOn whom did Fiuhar 
^■Bodiuin of tbe libel 'i 

^^bS. The power nf the crown at this time became irresisdl 
^^^p the cily of London liaving been deprived of tlieir i 
^Hnfili ^^' ^^''^'^ ^^ restored only upon terms of aiiL 
^"*" ' sion J and the giving up the nomination of their 
m.i^strutea was so mortifjing a caTcvan^ftaiKje, \hat all 
otiier corporadons in England soon \iegKu to ^fcai ■&«& 
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treatmenti and were successively induced to surrender their 
charters into the hands of the kuig. Considerable sums were 
exacted for restoring these charters; and all the offices of 
power and profit were left at the disposal of the crown. Re* 
sistance now^ however justifiable, could not be safe ; and all 
prudent men saw no other expedient^ but peaceably submit- 
ting to the present grievances. But there was a party in 
England that still cherished their former ideas of n*eeaom> 
and were resolved to hazard every danger in its defence. 

37' The duke of Monmouth^ the king's natural son by Mrs. 
Waters^ engaged the earl of Macclesfield^ lord Brandon^ Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard> and other gentlemen in Cheshire^ in his 
cause. Lord Russel fixed a correspondence with Sir William 
Courtney^ Sir Francis Rowles^ and Sir Francis Drake^ who 
promised to raise the west. Shaftesbury^ with one Ferguson^ 
an independent clergyman^ and a restless plotter, managed 
the city, upon which the confederates chiefly relied. It was 
now that this turbulent man found his schemes most likely to 
take efiect 

38. After the disappointment and destruction of an hundred 
plots^ he at last began to be sure of this. But this scheme^ 
like all the former, was disappointed. The caution of lord 
Russel, who induced the duke of Monmouth to put off the 
enterprise, saved the kingdom from the horrors of a civil war ; 
while Shaftesbury was so struck with the sense of his impend- 
ing danger that he left his house, and lurking about the city, 
attempted, but in vain, to drive the Londoners into open in- 
surrection. At last, enraged at the numberless cautions and 
delays which clogged and defeated his projects, he threaten- 
ed to begin wit& his friends alone. However, after a long 
struggle between fear and rage, he abandoned all hopes of 
success, and fied out of the kmgdom to Amsterdam, where 
he ended his turbulent life soon after, without being pitied 
by his friends or feared by his enemies. 

39. The loss of Shaftesbury, though it retarded the views of 
the conspirators, did not suppress them. A council of six 
was erected, consistiog of Monmouth, Russel, Essex, Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John ELampden, grandson to the great 
man of that name. 

40. Such, together with the duke of Argyle, were the leaders 
of this conspiracy. But there was also a set of subordinate 
conspirators, who frequently met together and carried on 
proje^ quite unknown to Monmouth and his counciL 
Among these men was colonel Rumsey, an old republican 
officer, together with lieutenant-colonel Walcot, of tne same 
stamp, Qopd^mHigh, uadiear-sheriff of Ijondon> a zealciuA vsid. 

L 
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party man, Fergiiwn, an independent minister, and se- 
veral attorneys, merchants, and tradeamen of London. Bui 
colonel Rrnnaey nnd Ferguson were the only persona who had 
access to the fp'eat leaders of the coiiNpiraey. I'hese men in 
their meetings embrnced the most desperate resolutions. 
They proposed to assassinate tlie king in nis way from Nen'- 
market ; Itumbal, one of the party, possessed a farm upon 
tliat road called the Rye-house, and from theiice the conspi- 
racy was denominated the Bye-house plot. They deliberated 
upon a scheme of atoppinj; the king's cuach by overturning* I 
cart on the highway at this place, and shooting him throngb / 
M r S'' ^^ hedges. The house in which the king lived «t J 
16S3 ' '^^"■"'"■''^ ^-""^ fire accidentally, and he was ot" 
ged to leave Newmarket eight days sooner than « 
expected, to which circumstance his safety was ascribed. 

41. Among the conspirators was one Keilin^, who fine" 
liimselfin danger of a prosecution for arresting the lord-mi 
of London, resolved to earn his pardon by discovering thuii 
to the ministry. Colonel Rumsey, and West, a lawyer,8 
sooner understood that this man had informed against tl 
thanthey agreed to save their livea by turning king's 
and they surrendered themselves accordingly. M 
absconded ; Itussel was sent to the tower ; Grey esc 
Howard was taken concealed in a chimney ; Essex, Sid 
and Hampden, were soon after arrested, and had the mi 
cation to find lord Howard" an evidence against them. 

42. Walcotwasfirstbroughtto trial and condemned, fe 
with Hone and Rouse, two associates in the conspiracy, u 
the evidence of Rumsey, West, and Sheppard. They i 
penitent, acknowledging thejusticeof the sentence by which 
they were executed. A mudi greater sacrifice ■was shortly 
afler to follow. This was the lord Kussel, son of the earl of 
Bedford, a nobleman of numberlesa good qualities, and led 
into this conspiracy from a conviction of tlie duke of York's 
intentions to restore popery. He was liberal, popiUar, hu- 
mane, and brave, all his virtues were so many crimes in die 
present suspicious disposition of tlie court. The chief evi- 
dence against him was lord Howard, a man of very bad du- 
racter, one of the conspirators, who was now contented to 
take life upon such terms, and to accept of infamous safety. 
This witness awore that Russel was engaged in the design of 
an insurrection ; but he acquitted him, as did also Bumaef 
aud West, of being privy to tlie assassination. The jui 
who were sealoua royalists, atler a short deliberation, broug 
the prUuiter in /[uilty, and be -wBa condemned to sufferb 

heAihiit;. Tiie BCaffold for \»U execiAion "flsa etwSKiw " 
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coi n '3- inn- fields ; he laid his head on the block j i gi 
t without the least change oi" countenance, and at ^^„ ' 
f two stroliee it was severed froni his body. ' ■ 

• 43. The celebrated Algernon Sidney, son to the earl of Lei- 

■ cester, was next brought to his trial. He had been formerly 
5 oigaged in the parliamentarian army against the late king, 

■ and was even named on. the high court of justice that triett. 

■ him, but had not taken his seat among the judges. He had evet 
J owosed Cromwell's usurpation, and went into voluntary bant 
f islunent upon the Restoration. His affairs, however, require 

• ing his return, he applied to the king for a pardon, and otu 
I tained his request. But ail his hopes and all hia reasoning* 

were formed upon republican principles. For hia adored re^ 
public he had written and fought, and went into banishment 
and ventured to return. -' 

44. It may easily be conceivedhowobnoxiousamanof sucK' 
principles was to a court that now was not even content witfa^ 
out limitations to its power. They went so far as to take ille- 
gal methods to procure his condemnation. The only witness 
mat deposed against Sidney was lord Howard, and the law 
required two. In order, therefore, to make out a second wit- 
ness, they had recourse to a very extraordinary expedienb 
In ransacking his closet some discourses on governnnent wen 
found in hiB own hand-writing, containing principles favoum 
able to liberty, and in themselves no way subversive of a lim- 
ited government. By overstrainiog some of tlicse they wero 
construed into treason. It was in vain he alleged that papers 

■were no evidence; that it could not be proved they weW 
■written by him ; that, if proved, the papers themselves con™ 
tained nothing criminal. His defence was over-ruled; thfr 
violent and inhuman Jefferies, who was now chief- -p. „ 
justice, easUy prevailed on a partial jury to bring him . c^a 
in guilty, and his execution followed soon after. 003^ 

45. One can scarcely contemplate the transactions of thiv 
mgn without horror. Such a picture of factious guilt on ™<4y 
Bide, acourt at once immersed in sensuality and blood, apeopfe 
armed against each other with the most deadly auimosi^, aiiA 
no single party to be found with sense enough to stem dW 
general torrent of rancour and factious suspicion. ", 

46. Hampden was tried soou after, and as there was nothinA^ 
to aiTect his life, lie was iined forty thousand pounds. Hollo- 
way, a merchant of Bristol, who had fled to the West Indiei^ 
was brought over, condemned, and executed. Sir Thomas- 

^^^nnstrong also, who had fled to Holland, was brought qvm, 

^^^d shared the same fate. 

^HH)?'. LordEasex, who had been impristmedvnlive^.o'^K 
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7 of suicide. 



wiihbii Uirottt cut: but whether 
'hether the bigotry of the tin 
K asMsain to commit the cria 

M. Thn was the Um. blood that was shed for an imputati 
of plot* or conspirvcies, which cwitinucd during ttie great 
part of thij rei^- 

49. Atthisperiod the government ofChBTle« was as absoli 
M that of any monarch in Europe ; bnt happily for manki 
bi« tyranny was but of short duratiou. The king was seij 
with a sudden fit which resembled an apoplesy ; and thoa 
he wa« recovered by ble»ling, yet he languished only fa 
few days, and thm expired, in the fifty-ninth year of his ^ 
and the twenty-liiih of his reign. During his illness soi 
clergymen of the church of England attended him, to whi 
he discovered a total indifference. Catholic priests wi 
brought to his bedsiile, and &i>m their iuuida he received I 
rite« of their camonnoioD. 
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3S. Who induced Monmouth to 
put off the enterprise ? 

What attempt was made by 
Shattesburv? (lift? 

Where did he soon after end his 

39. Of whom did the conspira- 
tors' council consist ? 

4a What other nobleman was 
in the conspiracy ? 

Who were the chief memberg < 
the subordinate plot ? 

What scheme was furnied for 
aswssinatinK the king? 

What accident prevented its ai 
compliahment ? 

41, Who discovered this plot t 
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How did the se^eial conspcl 
tor^ endesTour to save their lirtl 

48. Who were first eicecutedl 

Whoje trial succeeded ? 

What was this nublemaa's pe 
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■gainst him i 

Where iras be executed F 

43. Who was nest brou^t tl 
trial? 

What had ever been bis pi 
d principles? 

44. What unjust expedient ■ 
used by the court in ' " 
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Remarkable Ei'enif, Dates, i;c. 

Charles the Second, son of Cbarles the First, was bern May Sflt 
A. U. 1IJ3(>— resloreil to Che throne May !9, 1600— reigned H yean 
—died Feb. G, 1685, o^d 51 — buried at Westminster. 

His wife was titharine. Infanta of PortugaL 

Execution of the republican. Sir Henry Vine, June 14^ 16e8. 

Ejection of the preabyterkn clergy, Aug. ii, 1663. 

!^apil victory gaiued by James, duke uf York, over the Dutch, 
June 3. 1<<63. 

De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, defeated by the Engbih, July iS, 
1666. 

Great fire of Lnnilon, Sept. 3, 1088. 

English ships sunk in the Thnmea bv the Dutch, June 10, 1667. 

Peace of Jlreda, between the Knglish and the Dutch, July 10, 16«t 

The Cabal ministry funned, 1670. 

Marriage of William, prince of Oriuige, with Mary, daughter of 
the duke of York, (Jet 83, 167T. 

Popish plot, by Oaten and Bedloe. IfiTS. 

Murder of Sir Edmondsbury GudfVey, Oct. IT, 1678. 

Murder of archbishop Sharp, by tbe Covenanters, near St. Andrewft 
May 3, 1679. 

Deleat of the Covenanters at Bnlhwel-bridge, .Tuae 83, 1079. 

Eiecution of the earl of Staftbrd, Dee. S9, 168a 

Bxeculion of lord Russel, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, Julv SI, 1683. 

Marriage of Anne, second daughter of the duke of Vork, v ' ' 
George, prince of Denmark, .Tuly 38, IS83. 

Al^mun Sidney beheaded, Dec 7, 1693. 

The epithets of Whig and Tory were first used in thii reign, in 
jCBT I6S0. The court partv reproached their opponents with thdir > 
resemblance to the Scottish covenanters, known by the lume oC* 
Whigs : and the country party accused the courtiers of being like the 
popish banditti in Ireland; to whom the term Tory was applied. 

Immediately aller the restoration, some learned and scientific me 
vrbo, during the turbulent times of the Commonwealth, had carrii 
on their studies at Oxford, and had held conferences on physics ai 
geometry, procured a patent, and were denominated the Koyal Sk 
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1. TfiE (lute of Vork, 
who succeedet! hia bro- '^'f.Pl 
ther by the title of king ^*'''^' 
' mesthe Second, hadbetmbred 
I >piBt by his mother, andwu 
11^])' bigoted tohia principlei. 
He went openly to mass vn'Hi 
11 the ensigns of his dignity, 
and e\en sent one Caryl as hii 
agent to Rome to make submis- 
s ons to the pope, and to p4w 
thewaj for the re-adtnisaion of 
England into the bosom of tile 
cathoHc church. 
a. A cotiapiracy. Bet on foot by the duke of Monmouth, wm 
the Urst disturbance in this reign. He hud, since his last cos- 
spiracy, been pardoned, but was ordered to depart the Idnf- 
aom, and hod retired to Holland. Being dismissed fitn 
thence by the prince of Orange upon James's accessiou, be 
went to Brussels, where, finding himself still pursued by tlie 
king's severity, he resolved to retaliate, and make an attempt 
upon tlie kingdom. He had ever been the darling of the peo- 
ple, and some averred that Charles had married his mothe^ 
and owned Moranoutli's legitimacy at his death. The 
of Argyle seconded his views in Scotland, and they 
the scheme of a double insurrection; so that while 
mouth should attempt to make a rising in 
was also to try his endeavours in the north. 

4. Argyle was the first who landed in Scotland, where he 
published his manifestoes, put himself at the head of two 
thousand five hundred men, and strove to influence the petv 
pie in his cause- But a fonnidable body of the king's forces 
coming against him, his army fell away, and he hiniself, after 
being wounded in attempting to escape, was taken prisoner 
by a peasant, who found him standing up to his neck in a 
pool of water. He was from thence carried to Edinburgh, 
where, after enduring many indignities with a gallant spirit, 
he was publicly executed. 

5. Meanwhile, Monmouth was by this time landed in DorMt* 
shire, with Sfui-cely anhimdre(\fo\\owet&. tta-«tvraVift\ai 
was so popular, and so grea,t vjaa tVic\vaW:4 o? 'ive v"*^^ 
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yfoma 
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for the person and religion of James, that in Ibiir days he had 
assembled a body of above two thousand men. 

6. Being advanced to Taunton, his forces had increased to 
wx thousand men ; and he was obliged every day, tor want of 
arms, to dismiss numbers, who crowded to his staiidai'd. He 
entered Bridgewater, Wella, and Frome, and was proclaimed 
in all those places; but he lost the hour of action, in receiv- 
ing and claiming these empty honours. 

7. The king was not a little alarmedat his invasion; but still 
more at the success of on undertaking that at first appeared 
desperate. Sisregimentaof British troops were recalled from 
Holland, and a body of r^ulars, to tbe number of three thou- 
Bond men, were sent under the command of the earl of Fever- 
sham and Churchill, to check the progress of the rebels. They 
took post at Sedgemore, a village in the neighbour- i i c 
baod of Bridgewater, and were joined by tlie militia , fZ. ' 
of the country in considerable numbers. It was ' 
there that Monmouth resolved, by a desperate effort, to lose 
his life or gain the kingdom. Tlie negligent disposition 
made by t'eversham, invited him to the attack ; and his faith- 
ful followers showed what courage and principle could do 
figainst discipline and superior numbers. They drove the 
royal infantry from their ground, and were upon the point of 
gaining the victory, when the misconduct of Monmouth, and 
the cowardice of lord Grey, who commanded the horse, 
brought all to ruin. This nobleman Hed at the first onset ; 
jmd the rebels being charged in flank by the victorious army, 
gave way, after a Huce hoars' contest. About three hundred 
were killed in the engagement, and a thousand in the pur- 
suit; and thus ended an enterprise, rashly begun, and more 
feebly conducted. 

S. Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty 
miles, till his horse sunk under him. He then alighted, and 
exchanging clothes with a shepherd, fled on toot, attended by 
a German count, who had accompanied hini from Holland. 
Being quite exhausted with hunger and fatigfie, they both 
laid down in a field, and covered themselves with fern. The 
shepherd being found in Monmouth's clothes by the pursuers, 
increased the diligence of the search ; and by the means of 
blood-hounds, he was detected hi this miserable situation, 
with raw peas in his packets, wliich he had gathered in the 
fields to sustain life. He burst into tears when seized by his 
enemies ; and petitioned, with the most abject submission, 
for life. He wrote the most submissive letters to the kin^-, 
and that monarch, willing to feast his ejes ■w\\i\ ftia wfifer«* 
oi'a tkJlen enemy, gave him an audience. Xv'i\\\t\«oMN'"' 
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ihe duke Tell upon his knees, and begged his life in the moil 
iibject tcrniB. He even signed a paper offered him by tht I 
king dedwring his own illegitimacy ; and then the stem tj- I 
rant Assured him, that his crime was of such a nature ascend J 
not l)e pardoned. The duke perceiving that he had nothing 
hope from the clemency of his uncle, re-collected his si ' " 
rose up, and retired with an air of disdain. He was foil 
to the scaffold with great eompasBJon from the populace, 
warned tlie executioner not to fall mto tlie sante error > 
he had committed in beheading Hussel, where it had been I 
cessary to redouble the blow. But this only increased thei 
verity of the punisnment ; the man was seized with an unir 
July J 5 ^ trepidation, and he struck a feeble blow, up 
I nS5 ' ^'''*^'' *^^ dike raised his head from the block, u 
to reproach him ; he gently laid down his head 
second time, and the executioner struck him again and agil 
to no purpose. He at last threw down the axe ; but A 
sheriff compelled hiin to resume the attempt, and at two bloK 
more the head was severed from the body. Such wastbea 
of James, duke of Monmouth, the darling of tlie English pM 
pie. He was brave, sincere, and good-natured, open to Stk 
tery, and by tliat seduced into an enterprise which exceeded 
his capacity. 

9. But it were well for the insurgents, and fortunate for tt 
king, if the blood that was now shed had been thought a n4< 
cient expiation for the late offence. The victorious army te 
haved with the most savage cruelty to the prisoners taksi 
after the battle. Fevershara, immediately after the victofj^ 
hanged up above twenty prisoners. 

10. The military severities of thecommander, 
rior to the legal slaughters, committed by Judge Jefferies, n 
was sent down to try the delinquents. The natural brutali 
of this man's temper was inflamed by continual intosicatid 
He told the prisoners, tliat if tliey would save him the ti 
of trying them, they might expect some favour, other" 
would execute tile mw upon them with the utmost » 
Many poor wretches were thus allured into a confession, < 
found that it only hastened their destruction. No less tl 
eighty were executed at Dorchester ; and, on the -whol^' 
Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and fifty-one I 
computed to have fallen by jie hands of justice. 

U. In ecclesiastical matters James proceeded -with M 
greater injustice. Among tJiose who distinguished thei 
against popery was one Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of L 
w'/lodecJaimed with just severity aKainEV.l\vo»e'«\ioViAiS 
et/ tyie/r religion, by""'' -"-gunnenw as ■et«¥«?^»fe.'fc-~- 
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^B^ sble to produce. This being supposed to reflect upon 
..Ibe king, gave great ofTence at court ; and positive orders were 
given to me bishop ot' London to suspend Sharpe till his ma- 
jeaty's pleasure should be farther known. The bishop refused 
to comply ; and the king resolved to punish tlie bishop him- 
self for disobedience. 

12. To effect his design, an ecclesiastical commission was 
issued out, by which seven commissioners were invested with a 
full and unlimited authority over the whole church of England. 
Before this tribunal the bishop was summoned, and not only 
he, but Sharpe, the preacher, was suspended. 

13. The next step was tSi allow a liberty of conscience to all 
sectaries; and he was taught to believe that the truth of the 
catholic religion would then, upon a fair trial, gain the victory. 
He therefore issued a declaration of general indulgence, and 
asserted that non-conformity to the established religion was 
no longer jjenal. 

14. To complete his work he publicly sent the earl of Ca»- 
tlemaine ambassador extraordinary to Rome, in order to express 
his obedience to the pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to the 
catholic communion. Never was there so much contempt 
thrown upon an embassy that was so boldly undertaken. The 
court of Rome expected but little success from measures so 
blindly conducted. They were sensible that the king was 
(^enly striking at those laws and opinions which it was his 
business to undermine in silence and security. 

15. The Jesuits soon after were permitted to erect colleges 
in different parts of the kingdom ; they exercised the catholic 
worship in the most public manner : and four catholic bish-- 
ops, consecrated in the king's chapel, were sent tlirougU 
the kingdom to exercise their episcopal functions, under the 
title of Apostolic Vicars. 

I 

SecoDil euvceeded 
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^Ifcmore ? 
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11. What clergyman dialtn- 
guiahed himself against p»]iery ? 



How did the bishop of LoadcK 
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SECTION LXV. 

1 6. Fnthcr Fraiicis, a benedictine monk, wa 
by the king to the university of Cambridge, for tbe degree 1 
niHster of arts. Buthisreb'gion-waaastutnbling-blockwhii 
the univeraitv could not get over ; and they presented a pi 
tjou, beseediing the king to recall his mandate. Their pi 
tion was disregarded, tlieir deputies denied a hearing: i 
vice-chancellor himseH' was summoned to appear before I 
high-conmiission court, and deprived of his office ; yet I 
univeraity persisted, and Father Francis was refused. 

17- The place of president of Magdalen college, one of d 
richest foundations in Europe, being vacant, the king »— 
mandate in favour of one Farmer, a new convert to popei 
and a man of a bad character in other respects. The fella 
of the college made very submissive applications to the k 
for recalling his mandate; they refused admitting the car 
date, and James finding them resolute in the defence oft! 
privileges, he ejected them all except two, 

18. AseconddecWationforliberty of conscience waepu 

lialied, almost inthe same terms with the former; but with. tl 

peculiar injunction. That all divines should read it aAer si 

vice in their cliurches. The elergy were known u| 

16S8 ^^""^^lly to disapprove ofthese measures, and they w) 

■ now resolved to disobey an order dictated by the tm 

bigoted motives. They were determined to trust their can 

to the favour of the people, and that universal jealousy whf 

prevailed against the encroachments of the crown- The & 

champions on this service of danger were Lloyde, bisb(» 

St. Asaph ; Ken , of Bath and VJ e\\a -, TT >Knet . «S ■??« -, U 

of CVi/cflester ; Wliite, of Petei:\jotoiog\\ -, b.-qATtAsmto^ 
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1 ; these, together with Sancroftj the primate, concerted 
Ijm address, in the form of a. petition, to the king, which, with 
the warmest expressions of zeal and submission, remonstrated 
that they could not read his declaration consistent with their 
consciences, or the respect they owed the protestant religion. 
19. The king in a fury summoned the bishops before the- 
council, and there quei^tioned them whether they would ac- 
knowlnlge their petition. They for some time declined giving 
Wi answer; but being urged by the chancellor, they at last 
owned it. On their refusing to give bail, an order was im- 
mediately drawn for the~ii commitment to the tower, and the 
crown lawyers received directions to prosecute them for a se- 
ditious libel. 

50. The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed for their trial ; 
And their return was more splendidly attended than their im- 
prisonment. The cause was looked upon as involving the fate 
of the nation ; and future freedom, or future slavery, awaited 
die decision. The dispute was learnedly managed by the 
lawyers on both sides. Holloway and Powel, two of the 
judges, declaring themselves in favour of the bishops. The 
jury withdrew into a chamber, where they passed the whole 
nignt ; but next morning they returned into court, and pro* 
nounced the bishops Not guilty. Westminster-hall instantly 
rsng witli loud acclamations, which were communicated tQ 
the whole extent of the city. They even reached the camp at 
Hounslow, where the king was at dinner, in lord Feversham's 
teiit. His majesty demanding the cause of those rejoicings 
and being informed that it was nothing but the soldiers shout- 
ing at the delivery of the bishops, " Call you that nothing," 
cried he, " but so much the worse for them !" 

51. It was in this posture of affairs that ail people turned their 
eyes upon William, prince of Orange, who had married Mary, 
tlie eldest daughter of king James. 

3S. William was a prince who had, from his earliest entrance 
into business, been immersed in dangers, calamities, and poli< 
tics, The ambition of France, and tlie jealousies of Holland, 
had served to sharpen lijs talents, and to give him a propeii* 
Bity to intrigue. 

S3> This politic prince now plainly saw that James had in- 
curred the most violent hatred of his subjects. He was mi- 
nutely informed oftheir discontents ; and, by seeming to dis- 
courage, filill farther iiicrea^^ed them, hoping to gain the iting- 
dom for himself in the sequel. 

2*. The time when the prince entered upon Ills enterprise, 
was just when the people were in a ftaroe (tom tive TeRK(«.\-CB 
guk oBered to their btsliops. He WA betote \![u% ava2i.tt 
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siderable augmentations to the Dutch fleet, and the ships were 

then lying ready in the harbour : some additional troops were 

also levied ; and sums of money, raised i'or other purpuseit. 

were converted to the Mlvancement of this expedition. 

as. So well concerted were his measures, that in three dai'» 

_ above four hundred transports were hired ; the army tell 

K'dcm'n the rivers and canals from Nimegnen, with all neces- 

■J^vy stores ; and the prince set sail from Helve 

t of nearly five hundred vessels, and e 

rteen thousand men. 

• 26. It was given out that this invasion 

Itte coasts of France ; and many of the English, who si 

R'Qcet pass along their coasts, little expected to see it land on 

l^ldr own shores. Thus, after a short voyage of two days, 

I l£he prince landed his army at the village of Broxholme in 

W JTotbay, on the fifth of November, which was the anniversary 

■ ^f the gunpowder treason. 

I " 27. But though the invitation from the English was very 
sneral, the prince for some time had the mortification to find 
..mself joined by very few. He marched first to Eseter, 
l%faere the country people had been so lately terrified with the 
I Sicecutions which had ensued on Monmoutli's rebellion, that 
1 ICbey continued to observe a strict neutrality. He remained for 
I'tm days in expectation of being joined by the malecontents, 
I <4nid at last began to despair of success. But just when he be- 

■ Aan to deliberate about re-embarking his farces, he was joined 
Kfc several persons of consequence, andthe whole country soon 
Kwer came flocking to his standard. The nobility, clergy, of- 
K'fieers, and even the king's own servants and creatures, were 
I.eiiBnimous in deserting James. Lord Churchill had been 
KitMsed from the rank of a page, and had been invested with a 

'lugh command in the aiTny ; had been created a peer, and 
"wed his whole fortune to the king's bounty; even he desert- 
d among the rest, and carried with him the duke of Grafton, 
natural son to tlie late king; colonel Berkeley, and some others. 

38. TheprinceofDeiunark, and Anne his favourite daugh. 
ter, perceiving the desperation of his circumstances, resolved 
to leave him, and take part with the prevailing side. When 
he was told that the prince and princess hud followed the rest 
of bis favourites, he was stung with tlie most bitter anguish. 
" God help me," cried he, in tlie extremity of his agony, 
" my own children have forsaken me !" 

S9. The king, alarmed every day more and more with the 
prospect of a general disaffection, was resolved to hearken to 
tliose who advised his quitting the kingdom. To prepare for 
this he first sent away the queen, who arrived safely at Calais, 
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Qider tbe conilwct of count Lauzun, aii old favourite of the 
inch king- He himself aoon after disappeared iii the night. 
', attended only by Sir Edward Hales, a new convert; 
was discovered and brought bock by the mob. 
. But, shortly after, being confined at Rochester, and ob« 
ng that he was entirely neglected by hia own^ubjects^ 
esolved to seek safety from tlie king of France, the only 
id he had still remaining. He accordingly fled to the seaa 
% attended by his natural son, the duke of Berwick, when 
P«mbarked for the continent, and arrived in safety at Am- 
use in Picardy, from whence he hastened to the court of 
ce, where he still enjoyed the empty title of a king, and 
^ appellation of a saint, which flattered him more, 
dl. The king having thus abdicated the throne, the next 
Ituderation was the appointing a successor. Some declu^ 
■ a regent ; others, that the princess of Orange should b* 
d with regid power, and the young prince considered 
Hipposititious. AAer a long debate in both houses, a new 

■ ~'is preferred to a regent, by a majority of two 

'as agreed that the prince and princess of Orange 
d reign jointly as king and queen of England, while tfie 
nistration of government sliould be placed in the hands 
e prince only. 



QuesUonnfarExa 



On whom ilid Jamee wish 
iniversit^ uf Ciimbridge ta 
Cprirtr tbc degree of Mosttr of 
Aitef 

Cte what account did the uni- 
Veraity object to him ? 

Bow did Junes mnnifeat his 
diapleflsure ? 

IT. What place did the king Bt- 
tempt lo procure for one Farmer ? 

What resislance was made' by 
the fellowB of the cBl!^;e ? 

How did .Tames punish their 
resolute defence of their rigfaCa ? 

18. Willi what injunctions vai 
the aecond det-lamtion published ! 

What hishopa petitioned the 
ting against such a measure P 

19. What steps were talien by 
- tbe kin;; f 

What WB3 done on the bldiops 



What was the decision of tW 
jury? [tiooareadit 

'" -hat place did the acdam*. 
' did the liing say on being 



e hail ? 



I fixed for 






formed of thi 

il. Oil whom did ail 
their eves ? 

S3. 'What " 
served to bring uul Wiiliam't 
talents ? 

S;). By what means did he hnp« 
in tlie end tu gain the English 
throne ? 

ii. What time did the prineei 
clioDse for entering upon his en* 
terprise P 

95. From what place, and with 
what force, did he set sail ? 

to. What was ^ven out as to 
the object of his invasion P 

Where, and on what day, did 
William lond Vn Y.o^a.'ni''' 

aT, What \\tu\ \»e ftift nv 
tion tofLnil? 
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By whom wu he tftermirds 
joined ? 

What nobleman in particular 
deserted to him ? 

28. Who also took part with the 



What did James exclaim oa 
hearioff of their deaertion ? 

99. To what pUce of lafetj did 
he send the queen ? 

In what attempt to escape did 



prevailing side ? I he fiul ? 

Remarkable Eifents, Dates, Sge. 

James the Second, son of Charles the First, was bom A. D. 183^ 
began to reign Feb. 6, 16B&— reigned 3 years— abdicated the tfanae 
Dec. IS, 1688— died Sept. 16, 1701, aged 59t— buried in thft diutdrf 
the English Uenedictincs in Paris. 

He married first Anne Hvde, daughter of the earl of Claicndofc 
She had two daughters, MarV, married to the prince of Orange, afUr. 
wardsi Queen ; and Anne, married to the prince of Denmark, aha iC^ 
terwaros queen. His second wife was Maria Joaepha* pfiincm rf 
Modena. She was the mother of James, afterwaida callea the Cher* 
alier de St. (leorge, and the Pretender. 

Defeat of Monmouth at Sedgemore, Somersetshire, Ju^ 5, lOfc 

Kxecution of Monmouth, July 15, 1685. 

Birth of James, aflerwards the Pretender, June 10, 1688L 

Acquittal of the bishops, June 17, 16S8. 

Landing of William, prince of Orange, at Torbajr, Devonshire, 
Nov. 5, 1688. 

Escape of James to the court of Louis the Fourteenth. Dec. fX 
1688. 

The revenue of James, including his income as duke of ITori;, 
amounted to £3,000,000. a year. The national debt at the revolu- 
tion was, £l,05i,92o. 

The commerce and riches of England never increased so&st as from 
the restoration to the revolution. The shipping was more than dou- 
bled, and new manufactures were established in iron, brass, silk, haU, 
glass, paper, &c. In 1688 there were on the Change more men worth 
£10,000. than there were in 1650 worth £1,000. ; £500. with a daugh- 
ter was deemed, in the latter ^teriod, a larger portion than £2,OO0l in 
the former ; and, in those earlier times, ^jrentlewomen thought them* 
selves well clothed in a serge gown, which a chambermaid, in 1688, 
would be ashamed to wear. 
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SECTION LXVl. 

1. William was no soon- 
er elected to the tliruiie, 
than he began to experi- 
ence the difficulty of governing 
a people who were more ready to) 
examine the commands of their 
superiors than to obey them, • 
S. His reign commenced with 
an attempt similar to that whit^ 
had been the principal cause of 
all the disturbances in the prece- 
ding reign, and wliich had ex- 
cluded the monarch from tha 
throne. William was a calviniat,. 
and consequently averse to persecution; he therefore began 
by attempting to repeal those lairs that enjoined uniformity 
of worship ; a)id though he could not entirely succeed in his:, 
design, a toleration was granted to such dissenters as should' 
t^e the oaths of allegiance ; and hold no private conventiclea.-. 
S. In the meantime, James, whose authority wa£ still ao* 
knowledged in Ireland, embarked at Brest for that |i, 
kingdom, and on March 22, arrived at Kinsale, He ^"q ■ 
80O11 after madehis public entry into Dublin, amidst 
the acclamations of the inhabitants. He found the appears 
ance of tilings in that country equal to his most sanguine ex-.< 
pectations. Tyrconnel, tlie lord-lieutenant, was devoted to 
liis interests ; liia old army was steady, and a new one raised, 
amounting together to nearly forty thousand men. 

4. As soon 09 the season would pennit, he went . .. „^ 
to lay siege to Londonderry, a town of small im- j'eon 
portance in itself, but rendered famous by the "' 
stand which it made on this occasion. 

5. The besieged endured the most [Kiignant sufferings from 
fatigue and famine, until at last relieved by a store ship, that 
happily broke the boom laid across the river to prevent a 
supply. The joy of the inhabitonta at this unexpected relief, 
wa^ only equalled by the rage and disappointment of the 
besiegers. The army of James was so dispirited by the auc< 
cess of this enterprise, that they abandoned the aieg;e itv \3a« 
nj^ht,- and rttireil with precipitation, aftfit \ia.v\n%W\.vlQ<wtt 

nine tbouaand men before the place. 
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6. It yeas upon the opposite banks of the river Boyne din 
both armies came in siglit of each other, inflatned with all 
the animosities arising from religion, hatred, and revenge. 
The river Buyne, at this place, was not so deep but thil 
men might vade over on foot; however the banks were 
riigged, and rendered dangerous by old houses and ditches, 
which served to defend the latent enemy. William, who 
now headed the pratestant army, had no sooner arrived, bat 
he rode along the side of the river in sight of both armies, 
to make proper observations upon the plan of battle; bat, 
in the meantime, being perceived by the enemy, a cannon wu 
privately brought out, and planted against mm, where he 
was sittmg. The shot killed several of his followers; sndhe 
himself was wounded in the shoulder. 
> „„ 7- Early the next morning, at six o'clock, Ui^ 

tfioi) ' William gave orders to force a pass over the tin/. 
This the army undertook in three different places; 
and after a furious cannonading, the battle began wttli na- 
usual vigour. The Irish troops, thougj] reckoned the be^ 
in Europe abroad, have always fought mdifferently at honte. 
After an obstinate resistance, they fled with precipitation, 
leaving the French and Swiss regiments, who came to their 
assistance, to make the best retreat they could. V\~illiam 
led on his horse in person ; and contributed by his activity 
and vigilance, to secure the victory. James was not in the 
battle, but stood aloof, during the action, on the hill o! 
Dunmore, surrounded with some squadrons of horse; and 
at intervals was heard to exclaim, when he saw liis 
troops repulsing those of the enemy, " O spare my Er 
subjects." 

8, The Frish lost about fifteen hundred men, and the \ 
testants about one tliird of that number. The victory 
splendid and almost decisive; but the death of the di " 
Schomberg, who was shot as he was crossing the water, 
ed to outweigh the whole loss sustained by the enemy. 

y. The last battle fought in favour of James was at / 
r ilv 19 """' Theenemyfought withsiirprisingfiiry,anddie 

ifioT ' '"*''*^ were several times repulsed; but the English 
■^ ' wadingthroughthemiddleofaboguptotherwaiatiA 
mud, and rallying with some dilliculty on the firm p^oimd m 
the other side, renewed the combat with great fury. St. Hal 
the Irish general, being killed by a cannon baU, his fi 
dispirited his tro<ms tliat they gave way on all sides, ai 
treated to Limerick, where they resolved to make a final at 
after having lost above five tnouaanA o^ "fee fttswer rf 
army. Limerick, thelaatretreal otihe\T\sV£cfccKa,TO 
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brav-e (iefence; but soon seeing the enemy advanced within 
ten paces of the bridge foot, and perceiving themselves biow 
rounded on all sides, they determined to capitulate ; a nego- 
tiatinn was immediately begun, and hostilities ceased on both 
sides. The Roman Catholics by tbis capitulation were resto- 
red to the enjoyment of those liberties in the exercise of thew 
religion, whichthey had possessed in the reign of king Charles 
the lid. All persona were indulged with free leave to re. 
move, with their tamilies and efFetts, to any other country, 
except England and Scotland. In ctHisequence of this, about 
fimrteen thousand of those who had fought for king James 
■ went over into France, having transports provided by gov* 
emraent for conveying them tliither. 

10. James was now reduced to the lowest ebb "^ , „ 
despondence; his designs upon Engknd were quite ,^ja 
ftuBtrated, so that nothing whs left his friends, but the ^^' 
hopes of assassinating the monarch on tlie throne. These 
base attempts, as barbarous as they were useless, were not 
entirely disagreeable to the temper of James. It is said be 
encouraged and proposed them ; but tliey all proved unser- 
viceable to his cause, and only ended in the destruction of the 
undertakers. From that time till he died, which was about 
seven years, he continued to reside at SL Germaine, a pt 
sioner on the bounty of Lewis, and assisted by occasional 
liberalities from his daughter and friends in England. Hi 
died on the sixteenth day of September, in the year I7OI1. 
after having laboured under a tedious sickness ; and many 
miracles, as the people thoiicht, were wrought at his tomb. 
Indeed, flie latter part of his life was calculated to inspire the 
superstitious with reverence for his piety ; he subjected him- 
self to acts of uncommon penance and mortification ; he fre- 
quendy visited the poor monks of La Trappe, who were edi- 
fied by his humble and pious deportment. His pride and 
arbitrary temper seemed to have vanished with his greatness ; 
he became aifable, kind, and easy to all his dependents ; and 
in his last iUness conjured bis son to prefer religion to every 
worldly advantage, a counsel which that prince strictly obey- 
ed. He died with great marks of devotion, and was inter- 
red, at his own request, in the church of the English Bene- 
dictines at Paris, without anv funeral solemnity. 

11. William, upon acceptmg of the crown, was resolved to 
preserve, as much as he was able, that share of prerogative 
which was still left him. 

12. But at length he became fatigued with aip^osin^ dw; 
laws, whJcJ] pariiam en t every day v,'ere\ii^\i\gTUOL'fti^AVi*.'ii- 

tboricy, aitdgave uji the contt^at He a(\m\V\edeNefy ^irfwwK*. 
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ii]ion the jtreroffative in England, upon condition of bei 
prG|>erly Hupplied with the means of humbling the power 
F'rance. War aiid the balance of power in Europe were 
he knew, or, indeed, desired to understand ; provided the pi 
liaiiient furnished hini with supplies for tliese purposes, 1 
permitted them to rule the interna.] polity at their pteasui 
For the prosecution of the war with France, the suras 
money granted him were incredible. The nation, not ca 
tenteu with fumishtn^ him such sums of money as they w( 
capable of raising by the taxes of the year, mortgaged ' 
taxes, and involved themselves in debts which they havenei 
since been able to discharge. For all tliat profusion of weal 
grnnte<l to maintain the imnginary balance of Europe, Ensli 
received in return the empty reward of miUtary glory in Fli 
ders, and the consciousness of liaving given their ^lies, p 
ticularly the Dutch, frequent opportunities of being imgratd 

13. The war with France continued during the gi%at 

iiart of this king's reign ; but at length the treaH' 
tyswick put an end to those contentions, in wW 
England had engaged without policy, and came 
without advantage. In the general pacification, herinten 
seemed entirely deserted ; and tor all the treasures she ll 
sent to the continent, and all the blood which she had A 
there, the only equivalent she received was an acknowl 
ment of king William's title &om the king of France. 

14. William was naturally of a very teeble constitution, I 
it was by this time ahnost exhausted by a series of coDtiu 
disquietude and action. He had endeavoured to repair 
constitution, or, at least, to conceal its decays, by exon 
and riding. On the twenty-firat day of February, in ridi 
to Hampton-court from Kensington, his horse fell under U 
and he was thrown with such violence, that his collar- 
was fractured. His attendants conveyed him to thepalat 
Hampton-court, where the fracture was reduced, and in 
evening he returned to Kensington in his coach. The joM 
of the caiTioge disunited the fracture once more, and 1 
bones were again replaced, under Ilidloo, his physician. TJ 
in a robust constitution, would have been a trifling misG 
tune : but in him it was fatal. For some time he appeal 
in a fair way of recovery ; but falling asleep on his couch, 
was seized with a shivering, which terminated in a feva K 
diarrhcea, which soon became dangerous and desperate. B 
reiving his end approaching, the objects of his former a 
lay stiU next his heart, and the fate of Europe seemed to j 
move the sensations he might be sa^^oaeAta feel for bts (rt 

The eail of Albemarle arriving trota Vidian^., \wl ■;»«&* 
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"with him in private on the posture of affairs abroad. Two 
clays after, having received the sacrament from archbishop 
Tenison, he expired, in the fifty-second year of his age, after 
having reigned thirteen years. 

Questions for Examination* 



2. Of what reliffion was Wil- 
liam ? 

For whom did he succeed in pro- 
curing a toleration ? 

3. What steps was James taking 
in the meantime ? 

In what state did he find his af- 
fairs in Ireland ? 

4. What was his first underta- 
king ? 

5. How were the sufferings of 
the besieged relieved ? 

What effect had this incident 
on James's army ? 

6. Where did the opposite ar- 
mies come in sight of each other ? 

How was Wmiam near losing 
his life ? 

7. How was the battle decided ? 
Where was James during the 

action ? 

8. What great ^neral was kill- 
ed on William's side ? 

9. Where was the last battle 
fbueht for James ? 

What caused the Irish troops to 
give way ? 

What capitulation terminated 
the war ? 



What liberties were granted the 
catholics and James's adherents ? 

10. Where did James reside till 
his death ? 

How was he supported ? 
When did he die, and where 
was he interred ? 

1 1. How did he conduct himself 
during the latter years of his life ? 

IS. What branches of govern- 
ment were alone understood by 
William ? 

How did the nation furnish him 
with sufficient supplies ? 

la What at length ended the 
contest ? 

What was the only point gained 
by England at the eaifense of her 
blood and treasure ? 

14. What accident did William 
meet with ? 

In what disorders did it termin- 
ate ? 

What objects seemed chiefly to 
interest his attention ? 

From whose hands did be re- 
ceive the sacrament ? 

In what year of his age and 
reign did he expire ? 



Line of Orange, 
, William the Third. 

Remarkable Events, Dates, S^c. 

"William the Third, son of William, prince of Orange, and Mary, 
daughter of Charles the First, was bom A. D. 1650— ^gan to reign 
Feb. 13, 1689-..reigned IS^ears, and 23 days— died March 8, 1702, 
aged 51 — buried at Westminster. 

Mary, daughter of James the Second, was bom 1662— began to 
reign (with her husband) Feb. 13, 1689— died Dec 28, 1694, aged 32 
— «buried at Westminster. 

They had no children. 

Prelacy abolished in Scotland, 1689. 

Battle of the Boyne, in which James was de£Qale^> 3\xxw^*^^\^^<^ 

Treaty of Limerick^ Oct, 1691. 
Kara! victor/ at La Hogue, Normandy, "May t\% \^^%- 
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ifJtvKwick, between Enfjland and France. Sept. !0, 1911^ 
jon ul' llie cruwii fiiced on Llie pcinueiis Suphia of HuwtaT 
June I*. 1700. 

The bank of ?'nt{1iind "m eAtablish^il in this reign, 
1693. Thi« scheme woa lurined bv Wiliiam Patterson, and «._ 
X execution by Michttel Godfrey and other active prDJectore. 




Anne, married to 



n the thirty-eighth year of ■ 
ge, to the general sabsfaca 
i lil parties She was the «! 
I iho^hter of king James, I 
first tt lie, the daughter j 
I iiicellor Hyde, afterwords*! 
ol Clarendon Upon 
o the crown, «he determined 
declare war B^ainst Prance, ■ 
communicated her intentiont 
the house of commons, bywU 
it was Hpproted, and war was proclaimed accordingly. 

2, This declaration of n ar on the part of the English, 1 
seconded hj similar dednrationsby the Datth and GemU 
all on the same day. The French monurch could mA m 
press his anger at such a combination, but his chief r 
ment fell upon the Dutch. He declared, with great emot ^ 
that as for those gentlemen pcrllars, the Dutch, thev shoO 
one day repent their insolence and presumption, in declarij 
war against one whose power they had formerly felt i 
dreaded. However, the affairs of the allies were no WBytt 
fluenced by his threats. The duke of Marlborough had 8 
views gmtilied, in being appointed general of the En^ 
forces ; and he was still farther flattered by the Dutch, i"' 
though the earl of Athlone had a. right to share the comn 
appointed Marlborough generalisnimo of the allied ■ 
And it must be confessed, tliat few men shone more, 
in debate or action, than he ; serene in the midst of di 
and indefatigable in the cabinet ; so that he became the K . 
tbrmidable enemy to France that England had produci 
eiiice the conquering timea of C-reaay aiuV fs.^\wn)>»i. 
3. A great par* " ' history oi tVia leign cf —"•— ' 
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fought upon the continent, which, though of very little ad- 
vantage to the interests ot'the nation, were very great addi-" 
tKHia to its honour. These triumphs, it ie true, are passed 
away, and nothing remains of them but the names of Blen. 
heitn, RamiHes, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, where the al- 
lied army gained great, but (with respect to England) useless 
victories. 

4. A conquest of much greiiler niitionnl importance was 
gained with less expense of blood nnd treasure in Spain. The 
ministry of England, understanding that the French were 
employed in equipping a strong squadron in Brest, sent out 
Sir Cloudesly Shovel, and Sir George Hooke, to watch their 
motions. Sir George, however, had farther orders to convoy 
• body of forces in transports to Barcelona, upon which a 
fruitless attack was made by the prince of Hesse. Finding 
no hopes, therefore, from this expedition, in two days after 
tile troops were re-embarked. Sir George Rouke, joined by 
Sir Cloudesly, called a council of war on board the fleet, a» 
Aey lay off the coast of Africa. In this they resolved to 
make an attempt upon Gibraltar, a city then belonging to the 
Spaniards, at that time ill provided with a garrison, as neither 
expecting nor fearing such an attempt. * 

5. The town of Gibraltar stimds upon a tongue of land, aa 
the mariners call it, and defended by a rock inaccessi- 
ble on every side but one. The prince of Hesse land- ^ ' ' 
ed his troops, to the number of eighteen hundred, on ' 
tlie continent adjoining, and summoned tile town to surrender, 
but without effect Next day the admiral gave orders for 
cannonading the town; and perceiv^g that the enemy were 
driven from their fortifications at a place called the South 
Mole-head, ordered captain Wliitaker to arm all the boata, 
xnd assault that quarter. Those officers who happened to be 
nearest tlie Mole, inunediately manned their boats, without 
orders, and entered the fortifications sword in hand. But 
th^ were premature ; for the Spaniards sprung a mine, by 
'which two lieutenants, and about one hundred men were kilU 
ed and wounded. Nevertheless, the two captains, Hicka and 
Jumper, took possession of a platform, and kept their ground, 
until they were sustained by captain Whitaker, and the rest 
of the seamen, who took a redoubt between the Mole and the 
town by storm. Then the governor capitulated, and the 
prince of Hesse entered the place, amazed at the success of 
the attempt, considering the strength of the fortifications. 
When the news of this conquest was brought to England, it 
was for some time in debate whether it ivaa a ca^ure 'Mot^ 
thatiking the admiral for. It was at last coi\av4fite4 as msvw «t- 
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Hid while the duke of Marlb( 
, Sir George Rooke 
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f public gratitude ; 
^ estolled for ueeles , ^ 

i neglect, and soon displaced from hia command, for having 
p essentially served his country. A striking instance, that, 
Ipen in the most enlightened age, popular applause is most 
Penally misplaced. Gibraltar has ever since remained in the 
T'|>OTse3sion of the English, and continues of the utmost use in 
I BOfitting tliat part of the navy destined to annoy an enemy, 
iTotect our trade in the Mediterranean, 
. Wliile the English were thus victorious by land and sea, 
;w scene of contention was opened on the side of Spain, 
['■yhere the ambition of the European princes exerted itself 
fith the same fury that had filjeif the rest of the continent. 
hilip the IVth., grandson of Lewis the XlVth., had been 
laced upon the throne of that kingdom, and had been receiv- 
dwith thejoyful concurrence of the greatest part of lu's sub- 
lets. He had also been nominated successor to that crown 
y the late king of Spain's will. But in a former treaty among 
e powers of Europe, Charles, son of the emperor of Ger- 
ly, was appointed heir to that crown ; and this treaty had 
a gauranteed by France herself, though she now resolved 
p reversffthat consent in favour of a descendant of the house 
f Bourbon. Charles was still farther led on to put in for the 
n of Spain by the invitation of the Catalonians, who de- 
ll in his favour, and, by the assistance of the English and 
r^e Portuguese, who promised to arm in his cause. He was 
l.j^imished witli two hundred transports, tliirty ships of war, 
Ti'4D(l nine thousand men for the conquest of that extensive 
ivopire. The earl of Peterborough, a man of romantic bra- 
yery, offered to conduct them: andhissinglearm was tliought 
[ .^uivalent to armies. 

7- The earl of Peterborough was one of the most singular 

ind extraordinary men of the age in which he lived. When 

ret but fifleen he fought against the Moors in Africa : at twen- 

BttF he assisted in compassing the revolution, and he now car- 

^T^ed on the war in Spain, almost at his own expense ; his 

[ friendship for the duke Charles being one of his chief motives 

' to his great undertaking. He was deformed in his person ; 

, ^t of a mind the most generous, honourable, and active. His 

first attempt upon landing in Spain was the taking Barcelona, 

a strong city, with a garrison of five thousand men, while bis 

own army amounted to little more than nme thousand. 

6. Thebe successes, however, were but of short contitmance ; 
Peterborough being recalled, and the army under Charles 
being commanded by the lord Gal way. This nobleman having 
received intelligence that the enemy, imder the command of 
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the duke of Berwick, was posted near the town of Almanza, 
he advanced thither to give him battle. The conflict j i . ^ 
began about two in the afternoon, and the whole iiyif) ' 
front of each army was fully engaged. The centre, 
consisting chiefly of battalions from Great Gritain and Hol- 
land, seemed at first victorious ; but the Portuguese horse, by 
whom they were supported, betaking themselves to flight on 
the first charge, the English troops were flanked and surround- 
ed on every side. In this dreadful emergency, they formed 
themselves into a square, and retired to an eminence, where, 
being ignorant of the country, and destitute of all supplies, 
they were obliged to surrender prisoners of war, to the num- 
ber of ten thousand men. This victory was complete and 
decisive ; and all Spain, except the province of Catalonia, re^- 
tumed to their duty to Philip their sovereign. 

9. The councils of the queen had hitherto been governed by 
a. Whig ministry ; for though the duke of Marlborough had 
first started in the Tory interest, he soon joined the opposite 
faction, as he found them most sincere in their desires to hum- 
ble the power of France. The Whigs therefore still pursued 
the schemes of the late king ; and impressed with a republican 
spirit of liberty, strove to humble despotism in every part of 
Europe. In a government where the reasoning of individuals, 
retired from power, generally leads those who command, the 
designs of the ministry must alter as the people happen to 
change. The people, in fact, were beginning to change. But 
previous to the disgrace of the Whig ministry, whose fall was 
Aow hastening, a measure ot* the greatest importance took 
place in parliament: a measure that had been wished by 
many, but thought too difiiciilt for execution. What I mean, 
is the union between the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land ; which, though they were governed by one sovereign 
since the accession of James the First, yet they were still 
ruled by their respective parliaments, and often professed to 
pursue opposite interests and different designs. 

Questions Jbr Examination. 



1. Who ascended the throne af- 
ter William*s death ? 

' What was the first act of her 
authority ? 

t» What declarations of war did 
Lewis the Fourteenth receive on 
the same day ? 

Who was appointed general of 
tba English army ? 

What ftirther honour was con- 
ferred on }iim ? 



3. Where did the allied army 
gain four memorable victories ? 

4. What new commanders were 
sent out by the ministry ? 

On what place did they resolve 
to make an attempt ? 

5. How is Gibndtar situated t 
Who had summoned it to sur- 
render without effect ? 

What was the success of the 
present attack 'i 



set 
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How was Sir Geor)^ Ronke re-| 
warded for thja important service F 

Of what use ilaea Gibraltar con- 
tinue to be to the Knglish ? 

S. Who hail aucceedeij to the 
tliTone of Spain by the will of the 
t.lel<in<(? 

^V hu had been appointed heir to 
tliat crown in a Tornier treaty ? 

lly whom wa* Charles assisted 
in a»ertiii|[ his claiia ? 



I 8. WiiBt change wa> nude in 
the commaail ? 

Wherewas there a battle Tou^ 
between the contending' pntiuM 

What were the Ensliah cr"* 
mandera compelled to <lo ? 

Whose aovereigntj was e 
liahed by this victory ? 

9. What miniatrjr hod hilbe 
pivemed the queen *8 coundltn 
I Why did the duke of T' ' 



In what enterprises had the . borough join that interest i 
earl uf Peterborough been enga- What was the grand u 
ged from the age of fifteen ? Whiga ? 

What place surrendered tu him M'bat measure took ptac«hel 
_-«H his landing in Spain ? j their disgrace ? 



10. Tlie attempt for a union was begun at thi 
ment of this reign ; but some disputes arising relative to 
trade to the east, the conference was broken up, and it 
thought that an adjustment would be impossible. It was 
vived by an act of parliament, granting power 
sjoners named on the part of both nations, to treat on tlie pre- 
liminary articles of a union, which should afterwards undergu 
a more thorough discussion by the legislative body of botfl 
kingdoms. The choice of these commissioners was let\ to ~~ 
queen ; and she took care that none should be employed, 
such as heartily wished to promote so desirable ; 

i 1 . Accordingly, the queen having appointed 
era on both sides, they met in the council-chamber of 
Cock-pit, near Whitehall, which was the place appointed 
their conferences. As the queen frequently exhorted the 
■s to despatch, the articles of this famous union 
n agreed to, and signed by the commissioners ; and it 
laiued to lay them before the parliaments of both nati< 

12. In this famous treaty it was stipulated, that the suci 
sion to the united kingdom should be vested in the house 
Hanover; tliat the united kingdom should be represented hf 
one and the same parliament ; that all the subjects of Great 
Britain should enjoy a communion of privileges and advan- 
tages ; that they should have the same allowances and priti- 
leges with respect to commerce and customs ; that the laws 
concerning publicright, civil government, and policy, should 
be the same throughout the united kingdom ; but that noi ' 
terations should be made in laws wluch concerned pri'< 
fight, except for tiie evident \iene&\. ^ft "ihe a\&i'^«»:k «E " 
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land ; that the courts of session, and all other courts of judi- 
cature in St'otland, should remain, as then constituted by the 
IttWs of that king;dom, with the same authority and privilegea 
a» Iwfore the union ; that Scotland should be represented in 
the parliament of Great Britain, by sixteen peers and i'orty- 
five commonera, to be elected in such a manner as should be 
settled by the present parliament of Scotland ; that all peers 
of Scotland should be considered as peers of Great Bntain, 
■nd rank immediately after the English peers of the like de- 
y r ccs , at the time of the union, and before such aa should be 
created after it ; that they should enjoy all the privileges of 
Rngh'sh peers, except that of sitting and voting in parliament, 
or sitting upon the trial of peers ; that all the insignia of roy- 
alty Mid government should remain as they were ; that all 
laws and statutes in either kingdom, so far as they might be 
inconsistent with the terms of these aiticlea, should cease, and 
be declared void by the respective parliaments of the two 
kingdoms. These were the principal articles of the union ; 
and it only remained to obtam the sanction of the legislature 
of both kingdoms to give them authority. 

13- The arguments in these different assemblies were suited 
to the audience. To induce the Scotch parliament to come 
iutothe measure, it was alleged by the ministry and their sup- 
porters, that an entire and perfect union would be the solid 
tcrandatian of a lasting peace. It would secure their religion, 
liberty, and properly ; remove the animosities that prevailed 
among themselves, and the jealousies that subsisted between- 
the two nations. It would increase their strength, riches, and 
commerce ; the whole island would be joined in affection, and 
freed from all apprehensions of different interests. It would 
be enabled to resist all its enemies, support the protestant in- 
terests, and maintain the liberties of'Europe. It was observed, 
that the less the wheels ofgovernment were clogged by amul- i 
tiplicity of councils, the more vigorous would be their eser- i 
tiona. They were shown that the taxes wliich, in consequence 
of this union, they were to pay, were by no means so propor- 
tioiiably great as their share in the legislature. That their 
taxes did not amount to a seventieth part of those supplied by 
the English ; and yet their share in the legislature was not a 
tenth part less. Such were the arguments in favour of the 
union, addressed to the Scotch paTliament. In the English' 
houses it was observed, that a powerful and datageroua nation 
■would thus for ever be prevented from giving them any dis- 
turbance : that in case of any future rupture, England had 
every thing to lose, and nothing to gain agamat a. nalviw ^b'OiL 
was courageous and poor. 
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14. On the other hand, the Scotch were fired with ii 
(ion at the thoughts of losing their ancient and indep 
government. Tlie nobility found themselvea degraded in 
of dignity and influence, by being excluded from their at 
partiiunent. The trading part of the nation beheld their a 
merce loaded with heavy duties, and considered their n 

firivilege of trading to the English plantations in the Wj 
ndies, as a very uncertain advantage. In tlie English hi 
also it WHS observed, that the union ofurich with a pooirf 
tion would always be beneficial to the latter, but thatfl 
former could only hope for a participation of their nee 
It was said that the Scotch reluctantly yielded to this coalitj 
and tliat it might be likened to a marriage with a woo 
against her consent. It was supposed to be a u 
of so many unmatched pteces, and such incongruous ii 
dieiits, that it could never take effect. It was compla ^ 
^^ U)at the proportion of the land-tax paid by the Scotch 4 
^^^piall, and unequal to their share in the legislature. 
^^■^ 13. At length, notwithstanding 3i opposition m 

^^^^^J by the Tories, every article of the union was — 
^^^e/ ved by a great majority in both parliaments. 
^^^L l6. Thus all were obliged to acquiesce ii 



It had not sagacity to distinguish the advant^ 
■^ 17- In the meantime the Wliig ministry w 



> ,- jj -J --a every daj-a 

■ clining. Among the number of those whom the duche^ 
Marlborough had introduced to the queen, to contribute ta 
private amusement, was one Mrs. Masham, her own kma 
man, whomshehad raised from indigence and obscurity. ' 
duchess having gained the ascendant over the queen, bec__ 
petulant and insolent, and relaxed in those arts by whicha 
had risen. Mrs. Masham, who had her fortune to make, m 
more humble and assiduous ; she flattered the foibles of 9 
majesty, and assented to her prepossessions and prejudices, i 
soon saw the queen's inclination to the Tory set of opini' 
their divine right and passive obedience; and instead o 
tempting to tliwart her, as the duchess had done, she joirij 
in with ner partiality, and even outwent her in her own « 
18. Thislady wasinfactthe toolof Mr. Harley, ( ___ 
of state, who also some time before had insinuated himself ijj 
the queen's good graces, and who determined to sapthe ci 
of the Whig ministers. His aim was to unite die Tory ia 
ests under his own shelter, and to expel the Whigs from 3 
advantages which they had long enjoyed under gaver 

If), In his career of ambition he cliose for his coadju 
Henr^ St John, afterwards thu faniQus lord Bolingl 
msn of great eloquence, and greaVex snftjS.'iim, e-'- 
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20. To this junto was added Sir Simon Harcourt, a lawyer, 
a man of great abilities. 

21, Itwaa now perceivedthat the people themselvea began 
to be weary of the Whig ministry, whom they formerly ca- 
ressed. To them they imputed t!ie burdens under which they 
eroaned ; burdens which they had been hitherto animated to 
bear by tlie pomp of triumphs ; but the load of which they 
felt in a pause of success. 

32. Harley, afterwards known by the title of lord Oxford, 
-was at the bottom of all these complaints ; and though they 
did not produce an immediate effect; yet they did not fail of 
S growing and steady operation. 

25. At length the Whig part of the ministry opened their 
eres to the intrigues of the Tories. But it was now too late, 
raey had entirely lost the confidence of the queen. 

S4. Harley soon threw off the mask of friendship, and took 
more vigorous measures for the prosecution of his designs. 
In him tlie queen reposed al! her trust, though he had now no 
visible concern in the administration. The first triumph of 
die Tories, in which her majesty discovered a public partiality 
in their favour, was seen in a transaction of no great impor- 
bnce in itself, but from the consequences it produced. The 

Esrties of the nation were eager to engage, and they wanted 
Ut the watch-word to begin. This was given by a man nei- 
ther of abilities, property, nor power; but acciilentally brought 
forward o '' ' 



Ex/iminafi(m. 

What were they ahawn with re- 
spect to their taxes? 

Whit nTBuaivaU were used to 
influence the English houses ? 

14. What thoughts filled the 
Scotch with indignation ? 

^Vhiit did th^y consider as bii 
uncertain advantage ? 

What was observed in the Eng- 
lish pari in men t F 

15. How was the matter at 
length decided ? 

IT. What lady hud the duchess 
of Marlborough introduced to the 
(lueen ? 

What nrta did she use to min 



QaeatioHtfor 

IS revived 

* Who had the chaosing or the 
ccmntissi oners ? 

11. Where did thev hold their 
neetinos 7 

li. What WHS atipuUted 

treaty jespeclingf- 

the united kingitam < 

What lavB were to be the stmt 
through the united kingilum P 

Udw was Sciitland to be reprc' 
aented in thi- parliament of Greal 
Britain ? 

What privilejres were to be en. 
joyed br Scnttisb peers ? 

13. A'hnt did the ministry al 
l^e would be secareil to 
Scotch br tbia 
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itle W31 Hint; 



X 19. Whom (lid he cboose to u- 

„« him IP ll ? 

f to. lly whom were iliese iwo 



«E. By what I 
utter wards knovi 

81 \Vh»t was at lust perceiurf 
by the Whigrainiatn? 

at. Howdid Hariey nwwl? 

How iliil the queen behs'S t* 
irards liim ? 

£5. Henry Sstcheverel was a clergyman bred at Oxfurdr^ 
narrow intellects, and an overheated imagtiuitioii. Helud 
acquired some popularity among those who had distinguiihed 
tUemSelves by the name of high churchmen, and had taka 
all occiwiunfi to vent hi« animosity a^nst the dUsenteri. H 
the summer assizes at Derby he held forth in that strain befon 
the judges. On the fitlh of November, in St. Paul's cfautdi, 
he, ui a violeut declamation, defended the doctrine of n<aM^ 
sistance, inveighed against the toleration of di^sejiters, ^ 
clared the church was dangerously attacked by its enemicti 
and slightly defended by its false friends. He sounded ibe 
trumpet for the zealous, and exhorted the people to put on ^ 
wltole armour of Cod. Sir Samuel Gerrard, lurd-mayor, 
countenanced tliis harangue, whicb, though very -weak bath 
in tlie manner and style, was ])ub!ished under his protectiw, 
and extolled by the Tories as a master-piece of fcriting. Tbcti 
semions owed ail tlieir celebrity to the complexion " '*" 
times, and thej' are now deservedly neglected. 

as, Mr. Dolbeii, son to the archbishop of York, laid 
plaint before tlie hou.ie of commons against these rhap 
and thus gave force to what would have soon been forf_ 
The most violent paragraphs were read, and the sermons 
scandalous and seditious libels. .Sacheverel was broi 
the bar of the house ; and he, far from disowning the 
of them, gloried in what he had done, and mentioned thei 
couregemeut he had received to publish them from the li 
mayor, who was then present. Being ordered to withdi 
it was resolved to impeach him of high crimes and 
nors at the bar of die house of lords; and Mr. Dolbeu 
fixed upon to conduct the prosecution, in the name of. 
Gomnion!^ of all England. A committee was appmnf 
draw up articles of impeachmoit ; -Sacheverel was taken M 
custody, and a day was appointed for his trial before the ' 
in Westminster- halL 
Fell 97 ^'^' "^^^ ^^^^ "'' *^^ whole kingdom were 

. 'i ,, ' upon this very extraordinary trial, which lasted 



weeks, and excluded all trthev 
the time. The queen heradf was cNevs 



ubhc businesafl 
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Tate spectator, while vast multitudes attended the culprit each 
da; a.s he went to the hall, shouting as he passed, or silently 
^Maying for his success. The managers for the comraona were 
SSr Joseph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre, solicitor-general. Sir Peter King, 
recorder, general Stanhope, Sir I'homas Parker, and Mr. Wal- 
pole. The doctor was defended by Sir Simon Harcourt and 
Mr. Phipps, and assisted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, 
mad Dr. Freind, WTiile the trial coutinued, nothing could 
I BKceed the violence and outrage of the populace. They sur- 

Hded the queen's sedan, exclainiing, " God bless your ma- 
, and the church; we hope your majesty ia for doctor 
everel." They destroyed feveraJ meeting-houses, ■plun- 
dered the dwellings of many eminent dissenters, and even 
I Itrt^wsed to attack the bank. The (jueen, in compliance with 
ibie request of the commons, published a proclamation for 
' suppressing the tumults; and several persona being appre- 
hended, were tried for high treason. Two were convicted, 
and sentenced to die, but neither sutfered. 

28. When tile commons had gone through their charge, the 
loanagera lor Sacheverel undertook his defence with great art 
faid eloquence. He afterwards recited a. speech nimself, 
Trbich, from the difference found betiveen it and iiis sermons, 
seems evidently the work of another. In this he solemnly 
infltUied his intentions towards the queen and lier govern- 
joent. He spoke in the most respectful terms of liie Hevo- 
Intion, and tlie protestant succession. He maintained tJie docv 
txine of non-resistance aa a tenet of the church, in which he 
yna brought up ; and in a pathetic conclusion endeavoured 
to excite the pity of his audience. 

S9. At length, after much obstinate tUspute and », 
virulent altercation, Sacheverel was found guilty by .t^^J: ' 
» majority of seventeen voices; but no less than fom-- ' 
and-thir^ peers entered a protest against this decision. He 
■was prohibited from preaching for tiiree years ; and his two 
sennona were ordereil to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, in presence of the lord-mayor and the two 
sheriffs. The lenity of this sentence, which was, in a great 
nieasure, owing to the dread of popular resentment, waa con- 
sidered by the Tories as a triumph. 

30. Such waa the complexion of the times, when the queen 
tbought proper to summon a new parb'ament ; and being a 
fi-ienu to the Tories herself, she gave the people an opportu- 
ni^ of indulging themselves in choosing representatives to 
their muid. In fact, very few were returned but auch aa 1\bj1 
distinguished themselves by their zeal iigBinBtV\w'VJ\»\^B.<!i,. 
aiinistratioii. 
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81. In tlie meantime the campaign in FlBnd»'swascondal| 
ed with the most brilliitnt success. The duke of Marllx 
had every motive to continue the war, as it jrratified n 
his umbiiion but bis avarice ; a passion that ol)scureU his M 
ning abilities. 

S2. The king of France appeared extremely desirous nl 

feace, and resolved to solicit a conference. He emploj*«ldJ 
ttkiim, resident to the duke of Holstein at the Hague, ton 
gdtiate upon this subject, and he ventured also to solicitB 
duke Iiimaelf in private. A conference was at length begUT 
Ciertruyttenburgh, imder tlie influence of Marlborough, L 
gene.^d Zinzendorf^ who were all three, from private 1 
tives, entirely averse to the treaty. Upon this o<;casi(in,fl 
French miniBters were subjected to every species of niortSr 
tion. Spies were placed upon al! their conduct. Their m 
ter was insiilled, and their letters were opened; tillatH 
Lewis resolved to hazard another campaign. 

33. It was only by insensible degrees that the queenst 
to acquire courage enough to second her inclinations, Rntt'fl 
pose a ministry that had long been disagreeable to her. i 
leyj however, who still s!)ared her confidence, did not fk 
inculcate the popularity, the justice, and the security of »n 
measure^ and, ui consequence of his advice, she began d 
changes, by transferring the post of lord chamberlain SA 
the duke of Kent to the duke of Shrewslniry, who had later 
voted with the Tories, and maintained an intimate correspond- 
ence with Mr. Hariey. Soon after the earl of Siinderlatii), 
secretary of state, andson-in-Iaw to the duke of Marlborough. 
was displaced, and the earl of Dartmouth put in liis roonl- 
Finding that she was rather applauded than condenuied fiir 
this resolute proceeding, she resolved to become entirely fifee 

Si. Soon after the earl of Go<lolphin was divested of hisofiieei 
and the treasury put in commission, subjected to the dirro- 
tion of Hariey, who was appointed diancellor of the exdic^ 
quer, and under-treasurer. The earl of Rochester was lie- 
t'lared president of the council, in the room of lord Sooktc. 
The Btafl' of lord steward being taken from the duke of De- 
vonshire, was given to the duke of Buckingham ; and Mt 
ISoyle was removed itom the secretary's office, to make W»y 
for Mr, Henry St. John. The lord-chancellor having rerien* 
ed the great seal, it was first put in commission, and thm 
given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The earl of Wharton surren- 
dered his commission of lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and thu 
employment was conferred upon the duke of Ormond. 
George Granville was appomted accvrtary a.\.'«a- - "*^ - 
7f Mr. Robert Walpole ; am\, m a. 'nwA, -feeri 
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Wbig left in any i>ffice of the state except the duke of Marl- 
borough. He was still continued the reluctant general of the 
army ; but hejastly considered himself as a ruin entirely wu 
dermined, and just ready to fall. 

35. But the triumph was not yet complete, until the parlia- 
ment was brought to confirm, and approve the queen's choice. 
The queen m her speech recommended the prosecution of thd 
'war with vigour. The parliament were ardent in their ex- 
IvesBlons of zea! and unanimity. They exhorted her to dia- 
countenance all such principles and measures as had lately 
threatened her royal crown and dignity. This was but an 
opening to what soon after foUowed. The duke of Mftrlbo- 
t^iigh, who but a few months before had been so highly ex- 
tolled and caressed by the representatives of the people, was 
now become the object of their hatred and reproach. His 
Rvarice was justly upbraided ; his protracting the war was 
Baid to arise from that motive. Instances were everywhere 
^ven of his fraud and extortion. These might be true, but 
party had no moderation, and even his courage and conduct 
Tw^re called in gueation. To mortify the duke still more, the 
thanks of the house of commons were voted to the earl of 
Peterborough for hie services in Spain, when they were refu- 
sed to the dukefor those tn Flanders; and the lord-keeper, who 
delivered them to Peterborough, took occasion to drop some 
reflections against the mercenary disposition of his rival. 

(iiiettinru fur Esamiaatimi. 



tS. ^Y'llat person JisCingui^ed 
liimseifin the high churcb part; F 

'fVhat opinions <Jid he express in 
St. Paul's on the 5th at' Novem- 

Who colmtenanccd this decls- 

26. Who complainetl uF it be- 
fore the house ? 

How did Sacheverel conduct 
biiDiieiroti his examination P 

Whit measures were adopted 
against him 'i 

ST. Huw loiiedid the trial last? 

Who were ifie mauagera lor the 



By whom was Sacheverel de- 
fended? 

Uov did the populace ehow 
tbeir senlinienta dunng the trial? 

38. Vfhat did Sacbeierei urge 
in the defence be recited ? 



89. What verdict was given, 
and by what majority F 

Wliat sentenee was pronoun- 
ced? 

What was it considered by the 
Tories ? 

30. Which party was chiefly re- 
turned in the new parliament ? 

31. How waa the ciunpaigu in 
Flanders conducted ? 

Si. Whowaadesirouaof peace? 
Under whose influence was a 
conference begun? 

What waa tTie result of il? 

33. How did the queen begin 
tbe changes in the ministry ? 

Who was soon after displaced 
for tbe earl of Dartmouth ? 

34. To what office waa Uarley 
appointed ? 

NameAosew\iii- 
I from office ? 
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piled!' 



whom were their ploceii sup. 

' Who *««lhe only Whig left in 
the state P 
35. M'hat change look place in 



the public opinion of iJiBt aoUiJ 



SECTION Lax, 

3G. NothinK now, therefore, remained of the Whig systi 
upon which the reign was beguiij but the war, which ci 
uetl to rage as fierce as ever, and which increased in es_ 
every year as it went on. It was the resolution of the present I 
ministry to put an end to it at any rate, H£ it had involvedlbc I 
nation in debt almost to bankruptcy ; and as it promised, in- I 
stead of bumbling the enemy, to become habitual to the co 
Btitution. 

37. It only remained to remove the duke of Marlboro 
from his post, as he would endeavour to traverse all their ni 
tiations. But here again a (UIHculty started : this step a 
not be taken without giving offence to the Dutch, who pi' 
entire confidence in hmi ; they were obliged, therefore, to 
for some convenient occasion. Upon his return from 1I 
campaign he was accused of having taken a bribe of six ibo 
sand pounds a year &om a Jew, who contracted to supply t^ 
army with bread; and the queen thought proper to disi 
him from all hia employments. This was the pretext m 
use of, though his fall had been predetermined; and tl 
his receiving such a bribe was not the real cause of his ; 
val, yet candour must confess that it ought to have been M 

38. IntheTOeantime,l'rior,muchmoreTaniou8asapoetlhBii ' 
a statesman, was sent over with proposals to France, and Ma- 
nager, a man of no great station, returned with Prior to Lon- 
don, with full powers to treat upon the preliminaries. 

Sg, Theministryh3vinggotthusfar,thegreatdiflioidtygtffl 1 
lay before them, of making the terms of peace agreeable to<" 
the confederates. I'he earl of Stafford, who had been lat^ 
recalled from the Hague, where he resided as 
was now sent back to Holland, with orders to 
to the pensionary Heinsius, the preliminary proposals, tol^ 
nify the queen's approbation of them, and to propose a jiti' 
where the plenipotentiaries should asiiemble. The Dut 
were very averse to hegin the conference upon the iuspectioii 
of the preliminaries. They sent over an envoy to attempt to 
turn tlie qneen from her resolution : but finding their efforts 
vain, they fixed upon Utrecht as the place of general am* 
ference, and they granted paaa\iotU to ^Uc French lainisUBl 
accordingly. 
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. The conferences began at Utrecht, under the conduct of 
nsun, biahup of Bristol, lord privy eeal, nnd the earl of 
Stafford, on the side of the English; ofBuysand Vanderdua- 
8en on the part of the Dutch, and of the marshal d'Uxelles, 
the cardinal Polignac, and Mr. Menager, in behalf of France. 
The minislerB of the emperor and Savoy a^sistetl, and the 
ftther allies sent also plenipotentiaries, though with the ut- 
meat reluctance. As England and France were the only two 
powers that were seriously inclined to peace, it may be sup- 
p«>sedthat all the other deputies servea rather to retard than 
advance its progress. They met rather to start new difficul- 
ties, and widen the breach, than to quiet the dissensions of 

41. The English ministers, therefore, finding multiplied ob- 
Btnictions from the deliberations of their allies, set on foot a 
private n^otiation with France. They stipulated certain ad- 
vcmtages for the subjects of Great Britain in a concerted plan 
of peace. They resolved to enter into such mutual contidence 
with the French, as would anticipate ail clandestine transac- 
tions to tlie prejudice of the coalition. 

42. In the beginning of August, secretary St. John, who had 
been created lord ytscount Bolingbroke, was sent to the 
court of Versailles to remove alt obstructions to the separate 
treaty. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, and the 
Abbe Gaultier, and treated with the most distinguish- . ' ' 
ed marks of respect. He was caressed by the French 
king, and the marquis de Torcy, with whom he adjusted the 
principal interests of the duke of Savoy, and the elector of 

43. At length the treaties of peace and commerce between 
England and France being agreed on by the plenipotentiaries 
on either side, and ratified by the queen, she acquainted her 
parliament of the steps she had taken. 

44. The articles of this famous treaty were longer canvassed 
and more warmly debated, than those of any other treaty read 
of in history. The number of different interests concerned, 
and the great enmity and jealousy subsisting between all, 
made it impossible that all could be satisfied j and indeed 
there seemed no other method of obtaining peace, but riiat 
which was taken, for the two principal powers concerned to 
make their own articles, and to leave the rest for a subject of 
future discussion. 

45. The first stipulation was, that Philip, now acknowledg- 
ed king of Spain, should renounce all right to the crown of 
France, the union of two such iTowertvvV V,i»gAow.* >a«CTu^ 
thought dangerous to the iiberties of Europe. \t. ■was a^tteii. 
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that the duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and after him 
ceMion, should ahto renounce his right to the crown of' 
in CB8e he became king of France. It was stipulated Uuiti 
duke of Suvoy should possess tlie island of Sicily, widi' 
title of king, together with Feiiestrelles, and other places i 
the continent, which increase of dominion was in sonw 
sure maile out of the spoils of the French monarchy. 
Dutch hod that barrier granted tliem, which they si 
sought after ; and if the crown of France waa deprived' 
some dominions to enrich the duke of Savoy, on l" 
hand tlie house of Austria was taxed to supply the 
the Hollanders, who were put in possession of the 
towns in Fianders. With regard to England, its glory 
its interests were secured. The fortificiitions of Dunkirk,^ 
harbour that might be dangerous to their trade in 
war, were ordered to be demolished, and its port de 
Spain gave up all right to Gibraltar, and the island of Mil 
ca. France resigned her pretensions to Hudson's Bay, "" 
Scotia, and Newfoundland : but they were left ~ 
of Cape Breton, and the liberty of drying their bsli upon ' 
shore. Among these articles, glorious to the English nati 
their setting free the French protestants, confined in the pris- 
ons and galleys for their religion, was not the least meritori' 
ous. For the emperor, it was stipulated that he should pos- 
sess tlie kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Span- 
ish Netherlands. The king of Prussia was to have Upptf 
Guelder; and a time was fixed for the emperor's acceding!* 
these articles, as he had for some time obstinately refused to 
assist at the negotiation. Thus Europe seemed to be formed 
into one great republic, tlie different members of which were 
cantoned out to different governors, and the ambition of any 
one state amenable to the tribunal of all. Thus it appears 
that tlie English ministry did justice to all the world ; but 
Mieir comitry denied that justice to them. 
li 46. But while the Whigs were attacking the Tory minLftffs 
I witliout, these were in much greater danger from thar 
internal dissensions. Lord Oxford and lord Bolingbruhe, 
lOUgh they had started with the same principles and desigfu. 
It having vanquished other opposers, now began to turn 
leir strength against each other. Both began to form M 
rate interests, and to adopt different principles. Oxfa 
plan was the more moderate, Bolingbroke's the more 
ous, but the more secure. Oxfuid it is thought waa ent 
for the Hanover succession ; Bolingbroke had some bop 
inging in the Pretender. But. thoot^lv %W^ l\alied each i 
([sincerely, yettliey were for ay^\vie^s.B^^»>%^sa3R^'^ 
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good offices of their frienda and adherents, who had the me- 
lancholy prospect of seeing the citadel of their hopes, while 
opeidy besieged from without, aecretly imdermining within. 

47. This was a mortilying prospect to the Tories j but it was 
more particularly displeasing to tne queen, who daily saw h^ 
&voLirite miniatry declining, while her own health kept pace 
■with their contentions. Her constitution was now quite bro- 
ken. One fit of sickness succeeded another, and what com- 
pleted the ruin of her health, was the anxiety of her mind. 

4S. Theae dissensions had such an effect ujKin her spirits and 
constitution, that she declared that she could not out- . , - 
live it, and immediately sunk into a state of lethargic j _^, ' 
insensibility. Notwithstanding all the medicines 
irhich the physicians could prescribe, the distemper gained 
jrround so titst, that tlie day after they despaired of her lif^ 
(tod the privy-council was assembled on the occasion. 

49. All the members, without distinction, being summoned 
&om the different parts of the kingdom, began to provide for 
the aecurity of the constitution. They sent a letter to the 
elector of Hanover, informing him of the queen's desperate 
situation, and desiring him to repair to Holland, where he 
would be attended by a British squadron to convey him to 
England. At the same time they despatched instructions to 
the earl of Stafford at the Hague, to desire tlie states-general 
to be ready to perform the guarantee of the protestant succes- 
won. Precautions were taken to secure the sea-ports ; and the 
command of the fleet was bestowed upon the earl of Berkeley, 
a professed Whig. These measures, wliich were all dictated 
by that party, answered a double end. It argued their own 
alacrity m the cause of their new sovereign, and seemed to im- 
ply a danger to the state fi'om the disaffection of the opposite 
interest. 

50. On the thirtieth of July, the queen seemed somewhat 
relieved by medicines, rose from her bed about eight o'clock, 
and walked a little. After some time, casting her eyes on a 
clock that stood in her chamber, she continued to gane at it 
for some minutes. One of the ladies in wailing asked her 
what she saw there more than usual ; to which the queen only 
answered, by tunn'ng her eyes upon her with a dying look. 
She was soon after seized with a fit of apoplexy : she con- 
tinued all night in a state of stupefaction, and expired the 
following morning, in the fiftieth year of her age. She 
reigned more than twelve years over a people who were now 
i-Isen to the highest pitch of refinement ; who had attained bi 
their wisdom all the advantages of opuVence, an4\vj 'OtvcH ■«» 
aur all the happinesa of security and con(\ueW.. 
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3C. What iras the only thing 
remaining of the Whig system f 

What was the resolution or Lbc 
presf nt luiiiisir; t 

ST. WhatwaslheduteofMorU 
borough Bccuacd of 
from the campiiign F 

What use did ■■- 
of this a> 

36. Wlio was sent aver with 



1 the queen make 



protKisal 



,1s to Fmi 



a returned witii him, and 
with what powers? 

39. With what orders was the 
earl of Stofbrd aent to Holland ? 

What place did the Dutch di 



43. What was at length .. 
I and ratified by the queen? 

45. What means were agreed 
keep the tluuues of France ' 

Spain distinct ? 

What places did France 
Spain yield to England ? 

What was the ^peror of C 

any to possf" '' 

46. Whatt 
different fiictions _ _ _ . 
cabinet ? [i 

Which succession did eaeb 
4S. What effect had these 
nsionson the queen's feeble i 



irthe 



40. IVho conducted the confer- 
ences on the port of the English 
and Dutch ? 

Who attended in behalf of 
France? 

What other ministers assisted ? 

Which two nations were alone 
realty inclined tu peace F 



4i: What did the 
on foot ? 

4!. Who was sent to the French 
u)urt to Ibrward the separate trea- , 



the mornitig of the 
July? 

With what wal she i 

e course of the day? 

How long did dte ren 
stupor ? 

Uow long had she 
what was her age ? 



RemaTkabk Ei>eid!, Data, JjC. 

Anne, daughter of James the Second., was bom A. D. IffilS — tie 
to reign March S, 170! — reigned 13 years, 4 months, and MtU 
died Aug. I, 1T14, aged 40 — buried at ^Veat^linater. 

She married Georffe, prince (if Denmark, who died Oct. IS, ig 
She had eighteen children, bU of whom died young : the one i 
attained the greatest age was George, duke of Gloucester, who i 
-Tulv !9, 1700, aged 11 years. 
■ *2*'"' declared opiiinsl Prance, July 3, ITOg, 
^HBKaral disaster in the Wuet Indie^ and death of admiral Bettb 
^KK ITOS. 

^■JKgbraltar taten bv Sir George Kouks. June il, ITOl. 
^^'^ictol'y of Iheduteui'RIarlljorough, between Hochstadt and B 
hfflm, Aug, 13, 1T04. 

Battle ofltamitlies gained by Marlborough. Ktav 91, tTD6. 

Unsuccessful attempt ot' the Pretender, March ITOT. 

Act of Union, between Kngland and Scotland, passed. May 1, 1^ 

Kir Cloudesley Shovel wrecked oa the Scilly tucti. Out. SB, ITL 
ietorj' of the duke of MatVtatounJi, ti.\. OuAemaie, StiiDs^V 
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Battle of Malplaquet, in which the duke of Marlborough) and U10 

allies were rictorious, Sept. 11, 1T09. 

Trial of Dr. Sacbeverel in the house of lords, Feb. 37, 1T09. 

Peace of L'lrecht, between Ungland and France, April, ITia 

ShorCl}' aller the duke of Madburouf^h's success at Blenheim, in 
ITOt, an act was passed enabling the queen to bestow on him and bia 
beira, the honours and nmnDrs of Wondstock, in Oxtbrdshire, which 
bad belonged to the crown from the time of Henr; the Second. The 
queen likewiBe built for him, in Woodstock park, ■ magnificent palace, 
which *'ai called Blenheim. 

In the treaty between Great BriUin and Spain, in 1713, Philip 
nanted an exclusive privile^ to the English for itlmishing the Sptui. 
u^ West Indies with n^roea, accardins to the Assienlo Contract t 
;>liicbstipulated, that Irum the 1st of May, 1713, to the 1st of Maj, 
1713, the English should transport into the We^^t Indies 144,000 
slaves, at tbe rate of 44,600 a year, and paj for each thiltj.three 
piecesofeight. and one third ill ifUU of all royal duties. 



SECTION UCXI. 

, I. Pursuant to the act 
I f>f succession, George the ,'n,i 
J First, son of Ernest Au- '^*" 
I gUBtus, first elector of Bruna. 
I vit^, and the princess Sophia, 

frsnd-daughter to James the 
irst, ascended the British 
throne. His mature age, he be- 
_ now fiftv-four years old, his 
sagacity ana experience, hia nu> 
merous alliances, the general 
tranquillity of Europe, ^ con> 
tributed to establish hia inter' 
esta, and to promise him a peace- 
able and happy reign. Hia abilities, though not shining, 
were solid; he was of a very different disposititm frran the 
Stuart fanulvi whom he succeeded. These were known to 
a prot'Crb, for leaving their friends in extremity ; George, 
on the contrary, soon after his arrival in England, was heud 
to say, " My maxim is never to abandon my friends; to do 
justice to all the world, and to fear no man." To tiieae qu^- 
fications of resolution and perseverance, he joined great Kp- 
plication to business. However one tault with respect to Eng* 
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Innil renuiiiirrl behind ; he studied the interests of those Bub> 
jects lie luid left, more than tlioae he came bi govern. 

S, The quten had no suoiipt resigned her breath, than the 
privy-council met, and three instrunjenta were produced, by 
which the elector appointed several of his known adherents 
to be added as lords juaticeato seven great offices of the kirg- 
dom. Orders were also immediately issued ont for prodaim- 
ing George king nf England, Scotland, and Irelund. The 
regency anpointed tile earl of Dorset to carry him the inti- 
mation of nis accession to the crown, and to attend him on bis 
journey to England. They sent the general officers, in whom 
they could confide, to their posts ; they re-enforced the garri- 
son of Portsmouth, and appointed the celebrated Mr. Addison 
secretary of state. To mortify the late ministry the more, 
lord Bolingbroke was obliged to wait every morning in the 
]>,issage among the servants, with his bag of papers, where 
there were persons purposely placed to insult and deride him. 
No tumult appeared, no commotion arose against the acces- 
sion of the new king, and this gave a strong proof that no rs- 
tional measures were ever taken to obstruct his exaltation. 

3. WlienhefirstlandedatGreenwtch,hewas received by the 
duke of Northumberland, captain of the life-guards, and the 
lords of the regency. When he retired to his bedchamber, he 
then sent for such of the nobihty as had distinguished diem- 
selves by their aeal for his succession. But tlie duke of Or- 
mond, the lord-chancellor, and the lord-treasurer, found '"" ' 
selves excluded. 

4. The king of a faction is but the sovereign of half his sub- 
jects. Of this, however, the newly elected monarch did "" 
seem sensible. It was his misfortune, and conaequeatly ' 
of the nation, that he was hemmed round by men who so 
him with all their own interests and prejmhces. None ^ 
but the lenders of a party were admitted into employmentT 
The Whigs, while tliey pretended to secure the crown for 
their king, were, with all possible arts, confirming their owu 
interests, extending their connexions, and giving laws to iheit 
sovereign. An instantaneous and total eliaiige was made in 
all the offices of trust, honour, or advantage. The Whigs 
governed the senate and the court; whom diey would, they 
oppressed ; bound the lower ordei's of people with severe 
laws, and kept them at a distance by vile distinctions; and 
then taught them to call this — Liberty. 

5. These partialities soon raised discontents among the peo- 
ple, and the king's attacluuent considerably increased 
malecontents through all ihe kiwgdavn. T!\w <dBiniiMi 

the cJiuidi's being in danger waaTe\\\c4, biA'&ik'5«i^i 



creased th^_ 
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seeme<l to waiit a leader to incite them to insurrection, Biiv 
mijigham, Bristol, Norwich.andReading, still remembered the 
Bpirit with which they had declared for Sacheverel ; and now 
the cry was, " Doivn witli the Whigs, and Sacheverel tor ever.'' 
Upon the first meeting of the new parliament, in which 
tile Whigs, with the king at their head, were predominant, 
nothing was exjiected but the most violent measures against 
tlie late ministry, nor were tlie expectations of mankind disap> 
pointed. 

6. The lords professed their hopes that the king would be 
^le to recover the reputation of the kingdom on the continent, 
the loss of which tliev affected to deplore. The commons 
went mueli farther : they declared their resolution to trace 
out tliose measures by which tlie country was depressed; 
they resolved to seek after those abettors on whom the Pre- 
tender aeemed to ground his hopes ; and they determined to 
bring such to condign punishment. 

7. It was the artifice, during this and the succeeding reign, 
to stigmatize all tliose who testified their discontent against 
^vernment as Pupists and Jacobites. All who ventured to 
upeuk against the violence of their measures, were re|>ro3ched 
as designing to bring in the IVetender ; and people wers 
consequently afraid to murmur, since discontent was so nearly 

~ akin Ui treason. The people, theretbre, beheld tlte violence 
irf' their conduct in silent fright, internally disapproving, yet 
not diiring to avow tiieir detestation. 

8. A committee was appointed, consisting of twenty 
persons, to inspect all the iiapers relative to the late ne- * ' "l" 
goti«tion for peace ; and to pick out such of them as ' 
miglit serve us subjects of accusation against the late ministry. 
After some time sj>ent in this disquisition, Mr. Walpole, mt 
chairman of the committee, declared to the house that a report 
wu drawn up ; and in the meantime moved, tliat a warrant 
might be issued tor apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, and 
Mr. Thomas Harley, who, being in the bouse, were immediate- 
ly taken into custody. He then impeached lord Bolingbroke 
of high treason. This struck some of the members with amazo- 
meat ; but they were still more astonished, when lord Cot>* I 
ingsby rising up, was heard to say, " The worthy chairman J 
" has impeached tlie band, but I impeach the liead ; he has im- 

" peached the scholar, and 1 tlie master. I impeach Robert, 
" earl of Oxford, and earl Mortimer, of high treason, and 
<■ other crimes and misdemeanors." 

p. When lord Oxford appeared in the house of lords, theday 
following, he was avoided by the peeta as va£eiA\<ku.%\ w^ 
be had aow an opjtortuuity of lU&coveiVn^ xV\e \iasewe%a -^ 
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mankind. When the articles were read against him in ihe 
house of cummons, a warm debate arose upon that in which 
he wan diargetl with having advised the French king o£ tha 
manner of gaining Tournay from the Dutch. Mr. Walpole 
allcf^l that it was treason. Sir Joseph Jekyl, a known 
Whig, said, thut he could never he of opinion tiiat it amounted 
to treaHin. It was his principle, he said, to do justice to 
all men, to the highest and the lowest. He hoped he might 
pretend lo some knowledge of the laws, and would not scra- 
pie to declare upon this \WTt of the question in tkvour of the 
criminoL To this Walpole, answered, with great warmth, 
that there were several persons both in and out of the com- 
mittee, who did not in tlie least yield lo that member in 
point of honesty, and exceeded him in the knowledge of the 
laws, and yet were satisHed that the charge in that article 
amounted to liigh treason. This point bein;; decided against 
the carl, and the other articles approved by the house, the 
lord Coning.iby, attended bv the Whig members, impeached 
him soon after at the bar ot the house of lords, deiuanduig, 
at the same time, that he might lose his seat, sjid be connnut- 
ted to custody. When this point came to be debated in the 
°y^ of lords, a violent altercation ensued. Those who still 
adhered to the deposed minister, maintained the injustice 
and the danger of such proceedings. At hist the earl him»df 
rose up, and with great tranquillity observed, that for his 
own part he always actyd by the immediate directions and 
command of the queen, his mistress ; he had never oflended 
against any known law, and was unconcerned for the life oi' 
an nisigHifiL.ant old man. 

"' „?^^ '^^y ^^ ^^ bi-ought to the bar, whei-e he recdved a 
copy ol his impeachment, and was allowed a month to prepare 
d,'„„MT'"'- '^'"■"S'' ^'- Meiid declared, ti.at if the^l 
sliDiUd be sent to the tower, his lite would be in danger, it 

1 1 a'^'!^ "' *^*' ^""^ that he should be committed, 
broke h«v 1^ """^ '^"'^ **'^ •^"*'*' «f Ormond and lord Boling- 
a«.Sly flM^toTh"'^ *? "^"""'^^^ themselves, for they hS 
ordered th«i^«''?"*'"*'"^' ^'^hin a hmited time, it was 

of their estates ami ^ - P*"^' ^^ ■nveiitonea weie taken 

to the crown. P°«s«8ions, which were declared forfeited 

IS. Lord Oxford Iip;,, 
Uierc f>.r two years, d^ ^""finfdm the tower, he continued 
continual fonnent, t'raxj, "^^ which time the nation was in « 
an un»ticc«s«t\illy. ^,^^^i actual rebellion that was carried 



■ takm in arms, xv^ *^^ si^ccwijon «V ^t^ londa. 
'MiUoiii «iemei s^u^xefl, -wSjih.' ' 
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and tijat was the time that lord Oxford petitioned to ba 
brought to his trial. He knew that the fury of the nation was 
spent on objects that were really culpable, and expected that 
his case would look like innocence itselti when compared to 
theire. A day, therefore, at his own request, was assigned 
him, and the commons were ordered to prepare tor their 
diarge. At the time appointed, the peers repaired to the 
court in Westminster-hall, where lord Cowpfer presided aS 
lord high steward. But a dispute arising between the lord> 
aiid commons, concembig the mode of his trial, the lordi 
voted that the prisoner should be set at hberty. To this di^ 
pute he properly owed the security of his title and fortune^ 
tor as to the articles, importing him ^ilty of high treason, 
they were at once malignant and frivolous ; so that his lite 
ytaa in no manner of danger. 



Questions for Exami 
\. Bjf whom was ijueen Anne 



In what particular dirt he differ 
from the Stuart family ? 

What WHS bis fault with respect 
to England ? 

8. iVhat steps were taken by 
the re^ncy to secure bis acccs- 

How iras the kite ministry mar- 
tlfiedf 

3. Where did the king land, 
and bv whom was be received ? 

4. iy what ftcliun was the court 
governed? 

A. What did the king's attach- 
ment to it increase Lbrougliout the 
kingdom ? 

What WHH the cry in suveral 
parts (if thp country ? 

Oi What hopes diil the lords 
profeHii? 

WliBt resulutiun did the cam- 
tnona declare P 

7. What was the artifice of thi.i, 
and the succeeding reign F 
, - 8. What was moved and imme- 



diately carried into effect in Ihe 
house' by Mr. Walpole? 

What two noblemen were im« 
peacbed of high treason ? 

On what article against lard Ok? 
ford did there arise a warm de> 

What did the house decide that 
it amounted to ? 

^Vbeiv wes he soon alter ima 
peached ? 

What did he observe in answei 
to the charge ? 

10. \Vbere was he confined in 
apite of Ur. Head's declaration ? 

11. What was the consequence 
of the duke of Ormond and lord 
Bolinghrokf's omitling to surren- 
der themselves ? 

18. How long did lord Oiftrd 
continue in the tower ? 

Why did he then petition to be 
brought tu his trial ? 

\Vlio presided over the court ill 
VVestmiHster-hall ? 

om what dispute was the prisi 
set at liberty ? 



SECTION LXXII, 



4_ IS. Inthemeantiiue these vindictive proceedings! 
indifi;niition of the people, who perceived iVtal^Xie 
roy^ favour were closed against allbut afacXiun, 'Wve?v.'i 
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of rebellion were actually kindled in Scotland. The earl of 
Mar, assembling three hundred of his own vassals in the high- 
lands, proclaimed the Pretender at Castletown, and set up 
his standard at a place called Braemaer, assuming the title of 
lieutenant-general of his majesty's forces. To second these 
attempts, two vessels arrived in Scotland from France, with 
arms, ammunition, and a number of officers, together with 
assurances, to the earl, that the Pretender himself would 
shortly come over to head his own forces. The earl, in con- 
sequence of this promise, soon found himself at the head of 
ten thousand men, well armed and provided. The duke of 
Argyle, apprized of his intentions, and at any rate willing to 
prove his attachment to the present government, resolved to 
^ve him battle in the neighbourhood of Dumblain, though 
his forces did not amount to half the number of the enemy. 
After an engagement which continued several hours, in the 
evening both sides drew off, and both sides claimed the vic- 
tory» Though the possession of the field was kept by neither, 
yet certainly all the honour and all the advantages of the day 
belonged to the duke of Argyle. It was sufficient for him to 
have interrupted the progress of the enemy ; for in their cir- 
cumstances, delay was defeat The earl of Mar soon found 
his disappointments and his losses increase. The castle of 
Inverness, of which he was in possession, was delivered up to 
the 'king by lord Lovat, who had hitherto professed to act in 
the interest of the Pretender. The marquis of Tullibardine 
forsook the earl, in order to defend his own part of the coun- 
try ; and many of the clans, seeing no likelihood of coming 
soon to a second engagement, returned quietly home ; for an 
irregular army is niuch easier led to battle than induced to 
bear the fatigues bf a campaign. 

14. In the meantime, the rebellion was still more unsuccess- 
fully prosecuted in England. From the time the Pretender 
had undertaken this wild project at Paris, in which the duke 
of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were engaged, lord Stair, 
the English ambassador there, had penetrated all his designs, 
and sent faithfU accounts of all his measures, and all his ad- 
herents, to the ministry at home. Upon the first rumour, 
therefore, of an insurrection, they imprisoned several lordf 
and gentlemen of whom they had & suspicion. The earlg of 
Home, Wintown, Kinnoul, and others, were committed to 
the castle of Edinburgh. The king obtained leave firom the 
lower house to seize Sir William Windham, Sir John Pack- 
ington, Harvey, Combe, and others. 

15. The lords Lansdown and Duplin were taken into cus- 
tody^ Sir William Wyndham's fatner-in-law, the duke. of 
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Somerset, offered to become bound for his appearance, but his 
surety was refused. 

16. All these precautions were not able to stop the insurrec- 
tion in the western counties, where it was already begun. 
However all their preparations were weak and ill-conducted^ 
every measure was betrayed to government as soon as pro- 
jected, and many revolts repressed in the very outset. The 
university of Oxford was treated with great severity on this 
occasion. Major-general Pepper, with a strong detachment 
of dragoons, took possession of the city at day-break, decla^ 
ring he would instantly shoot any of the students who 
should presume to appear without the limits of their respec- 
tive colleges. The insurrection in the northern counties 
came to greater maturity. In the month of October the earl 
of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster took the field with a body 
of horse, and being joined by some gentlemen from the bor- 
ders of Scotland, proclaimed the Pretender. Their first 
attempt was to seize upon Newcastle, in which they had 
many friends, but they found the gates shut against thera^ 
and were obliged to retire to Hexham. To oppose these, 
general Carpenter was detached by government with a body 
of nine hundred men, and an engagement was hourly ex- 
pefcted. The rebels had proceeded, by the way of Kendal 
and Lancaster, to Preston, of whichplace they took possession 
without any resistance. But this was the last stage of their 
ill-advised incursion ; for general Wills, at the head of seven 
thousand men, came up to the town to attack them, and from 
his activity there was no escaping. They now, therefore, 
began to raise barricadoes, and to put the place in a posture 
of defence, repulsing tlie first attack of the royal army with 
success. Next day, however. Wills was re-enforced by Car- 
penter, and the town was invested on all sides. In this de- 
plorable situation, to which they were reduced by their own 
rashness, Forster hoped to capitulate with the general, and 
accordingly sent colonel Oxburgh, who had been taken pris- 
oner, with a trumpeter, to propose a capitulation. This, 
however, Wills refused, alleging that he would not treat with 
rebels, and that the only favour they had to expect was to 
be spared from immediate slaughter. These were hard terms, 
but no better could be obtained. They accordingly laid down 
their arms, and were put under a strong guard ; all the nobl^ 
men and leaders were secured; and a few of their officers tried 
for deserting from the royal army, and shot by order of a 
court-martial. The common men were imprisoned at Chester 
and Liverpool ; the noblemen and considerable ofiicers were 
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itent to London, and led through the atreets, pinioiied 
biHind tiifiether W intimidate their party. 

17. The Pretender might by this time have been com 
of the vanity ot'his expectation; in supposing that the 
country would rise up in his cause. Hisaffktra were at 
desperate; yet, with liie usual infatuation, he resolvedj 
hazard his person among hii Mends in Scotland, at a ta 
when such a measure was too iate for success. Passii 
therefore, through Fronec in disguise, and embarking 
small vessel at Dimkirk, he arrived, at^ a \oyBge of a 
days, on the coast of Scotland, with only sis gentlemeoj 
his train. He pHsaetl unknown through Aberdeen to 
terosse, where he was met by the earl of Klar, aad id 
thirty noblemen and gentlemen of' the first quutity. Th 
was solemnly proclaimed. His declaration, dated at 
mercy, was printed and disperse<l. He went from the 
Dundee, where he made a piibllc entry, and in two day: 
he arrived at Scone, where he intended to liave the ceremony 
uf his coronation performed. He ordered thanksgivings ta 
be mnde for his safe arrival ; he enjoined the mmisters to 
pray for him in their churches; and, without the smallest 
share of power, went through the cereuionies of royally, 
which threw an air of ridicule on all his condntt. Having 
thus spent sonie time in unimportant parade, he resolved to 
abandon the enterprise with the same levity with which it wM 
undertaken. Having made a speei^h to his grand council, he 
inlbrmed them of his want of money, amiH, and amniunition, 
for undertaking a campaign, and therefore deplored that be 
was compelled to leave tliem. He once more embarked 
board a small Frencli ship tliat lay in tlie harbour at Mont 
accompanied by several lords, his adherents, ant 
arrived at Graveline. 

IS. In this manner ended a rebellion wliich nothing but: 
becility could prmect, and nothing but rashness could t 
port. But though the enemy was no more, the fury (rf 
victors did not seem in tlie least to abate with success. ' _ 
law was now put in force with ail its terrors ; and tlie prison 
of London were crowded with those deluded wretcbe% 
whom the ministry seemed resolved not to pardon. 

19. The commons, in tlieir address to the crown, declared 
they would prosecute in the most rigorous manner, the authors 
of the late rebellion- In consequence of which, the auh a£ 
Derwentwater, Nithisdale, Camwatli, and W'intown, tbe 
lords Widrington, Kenmuir and Naime, were impeach) 
and upon pleading guilty, aU buX \ot4 ^^'\■l^i»'»;n rec^i 
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ieiltence of death. N^o entreaties could soften the ministry to 
spare these unhappy men. 

20. Orders were despatched for executing the lords Der* 
wentwater, Nithisdale, and Kenmuir, immediately : the rest 
were respited to a further time. Nithisdale, however, had the 
TOod fortune to escape in woman's clothes, which were brought 
him by his mother the night before he was to have been 
executed. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were brought to the 
scafibld on tower-hill at the time appointed. Both underwent 
their sentence with calm intrepidity, pitied by all, and seem- 
ingly less moved themselves than those who beheld them. 

3 1 . In the beginning of April commissioners for trying the 
rebels met in the court of common-pleas, when bills were 
found against Mr. Forster, Mr. Mackintosh, and twenty cyf 
their confederates. 

22. Forster escaped from Newgate and reached the conti« 
nent in safety, the rest pleaded not guilty. Pitts, the keeper 
of Newgate, being suspected of havmg connived at Forster's 
escape, was tried for his life, but acquitted. Yet, notwith* 
standing this/ Mackintosh and several other prisoners broke 
from Newgate, after having mastered the keeper and tum« 
key, and disarmed the sentinel. The court proceeded to 
the trial of those that remained, four or hwe were hanged, 
drawn and quartered, at Tyburn ; two-and-twenty were exe- 
cuted at Preston and Manchester,* and about a thousand pris- 
oners experienced the king's mercy, if such it might be call- 
ed, to be transported to North America. 

Questions for Rxaminationk 



13. What attempt was made in 
Scotland in favour of the preten- 
der? 

What assistance did the rebels 
receive from France ? 

%yhere was a battle fought ? 

To whom did the honour and 
the advantages of the day belong ? 

What mortifications and deser- 
tions had the earl of Mar to expe- 
rience? / 

14. How were the pretender*8 
projects discovered to the minis- 
try? 

What persons were taken into 
custody ? 

16b whatsevere measures were 
taken with the university of Ox* 
ford? {his escaped 



Who took the field in favour of 
the pretender, in October ? 

what place did he reach in £ng« 
land? 

On what terms did Wills compel 
them to capitulate ? 

What Was done with the noble* 
men and principal officers ? 

17. What rash step was taken 
bj the pretender ? 

How did he spend hb time ia 
Scotland ? 

Of what did he ittform his coun* 
cil before his departure ? 

19. What noblemen receivedf 
sentence of death for their share 
in the rebellion ? 

Sa How did Nlthisdale effect 
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(In nlioDiwu thc»?iitance«s«-{ !2. What priimnera m&delli 
cuimlF escape 7 

!l. Agaiiut wbnm were bilb How were tbose Ihal 
fuunit by tbecomniuiiniera? 'dispo»«d of? 

SECTION Lxxiir. 

93. A rupture with Spain, which eoHue<l some ti 
served ui)ce more to rai»e the declining expectatici 
I'rtteiider and his atlherentt. It wa» hoped that, b; li 
assistance of cardinal Atlwroni, the Spanish miniater, a IM 
insurrection mifi;ht he excited in England. The dukefl 
Oimoiid was the person 6xed upon to conduct this expd 
tion; and he obtained from the Spanish court a fleet (^ H 
ships of war and transports, having on board six tbotu 
regular troops, with anns for twelve thousand more, 
fortune was still as unfavourable as ever. Having set 9 
and proceeded as far as Cape Finisterre, he ^as encounta 
by a violent storm, which disabled his fleet and frustrstedd 
expedition. This misfortune, together witli the bad sucti 
of the Spanish arms in Sicily, and other parts of Eurc^, i 
duced Philip to wish for peace ; and he at last consented B 
sign the quadruple alliance. This was at that time thouglit 
an immense acqusition ; but England, though ahe procured 
the ratilication, had do share in ^e advantage of the treaty. 
24. It was about this time that one John Law,' ■ 
, ' ' Scotchman, had cheated France by erecting a company 

' ' under the name of the Mississippi, which promised that 
deluded people great wealth, but which ended in involviu 
tlie French nation in great distreBH. It was now that if — 

Seople of England were deceived by a project entirely sii. 
ar, which is remembered by the name of the South-i( 
scheme, and which was felt long afl^r by tliousands. To 
plain this as concisely as possible, it is to be observed, 
ever since tlie revolution under king William, the gove 
ment not having had sufficient auppltes granted by p 
ment, or what was granted requiring time to be colI(__. 
they were obliged to borrow money fi-om several differenl 
companies of merchants, and, among the rest, from that 
company which traded to the South-sea. The South-sen com- 
pany having made up their debt to the government ten mil- 
lions, instead of sist hundred thousand pounds, which th ~~ 
usually received as interest, were satisfied with five hundf 
thousand. 

m. It was in this situation of things that one Blount, wboU 
been bred a scrivener, and was ^oBae«««d of all the cum 
and jjlausibility requisite iat aucK ksv vmittttsJittv^, ^ 
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to the ministry^ in the name of the Soutli-sea company, to 
buy up all the debts of the different companies of merchants, 
and thus to become the sole creditor of the state. The terms 
he offered to government were extremely advantageous. The 
South-sea company was to redeem die debts of the nation out 
of the hands of the private proprietors, who were creditors to 
the government, upon whatever terms they could agree on ; 
and for the interest of this money, which they had tims re- 
deemed, and taken into their own hands, they would be con« 
tented to be allowed by government, for six years, five per 
cent., then the interest should be reduced to four per cent 
and should at any time be redeemable by parliament But 
now came the part of the scheme big with fraud and ruin. 
As the directors of the South-sea company could not of them- 
selves be supposed to possess money sufficient to buy up the 
debts of the nation, they were empowered to raise it by open- 
ing a subscription to a scheme for trading in the South-seas^ 
from which commerce immense ideal advantages were pro- 
mised by the cunning directors, and still greater expected by 
the rapacious credulity of the people. All persons, there- 
fore, who were creditors to government, were invited to 
come in, and exchange their stocks for that of the South-sea 
company. 

2o. The directors' books were no sooner opened for the first 
subscription, but crowds came to make the exchange of their 
other stock for South-sea stock. The delusion was artfully 
continued and spread. Subscriptions in a few days sold for 
double the price they had been bought at. The scheme suc- 
ceeded even beyond the projector's hopes, and the whole na- 
tion was infected with a spirit of avaricious enterprise. The 
infatuation prevailed ; the stock increased to a surprising de- 
gree, and to nearly ten times the value of what it was first 
subscribed for. 

27* After a few months, however, the people waked from 
their dream of riches, and found that all the advantages they 
expected were merely imaginary, while thousands of families 
were involved in one common ruin. 

28. The principal delinquents were punished by parliament 
with a forfeiture of all such possessions and estates as they 
had acquired during the continuance of this pm)ular frenzy, 
and some care also was taken to redress the suTOrers. 

29* The discontents occasioned by these public calamities 
once more gave the disaffected party hopes of succeeding. But 
in all their councils they were weak, divided, and wavering. 

30. The first person who was seised upon suspicion was 
Francis Attsrbury, bishop of Rochester, a prelate lon^oVycL^cn^* 
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^HlWtothepreiient government, and possessed erf' abiiitie* to : 
dar him formidable to any ministry he opposed- Hia papen 
wereseieetl, and he himsell" confined to the lower. Soon aiW 
the liuke of Norfolk, the earl of Orrery, the lords North mi 
Grey, and some otheraof inferior rank, were arrested sndim- 

Eriaoned. Of all tliese, however, only the bishop, who wis 
miished, and one Mr. Layer, who was lianged at Tybum. 
tell the severity of government, the proofs against the rest 
amounting lo no convictive evidence. 

31. The commons about this time finding manyabusealud 
crept into the court of chancery, which either impedetl jus- 
tice, or rendered it venal, they resolved lo impeach the ch»n- 
cellor, Thomas, earl of Macclesfield, at tl>e bar of the houM 
of lords, for high crimes and misdemeajiors. This was nnt 
of the most laborious and best contested trials in theannaUrf 
England. The trial lasted twenty days. The earl prond 
that the sams he received for the sale of places in chancMT 
bad been usually received by Former lord-cliaticellora ; and 
reason told that such receipts were conlrarj- to strict justice. 
Equity, therefore, prevailed above precedent ; the earl wis 
convicted of fraudulent practices, and condemned to a fine of 
thirty thousand pounds, with imprisonment till that sum 
«hould be paid, which was accordingly discharged in about 
8i\ weeks after. 

Sa. In this manner, the corruption, venality, and avarice rf 
the times had increased with the riches and luxury of tie 
nation. Commerce introduced frau<l, and wealth introduced 
prodigality. 

- 3^. It must be owned that the parliament made some new 
efforts to check the progress of vice and immorality, whidi 
now began to be diffused through every rank of life. But 
they were supported neither by the ctMiperation of the min- 
istry, nor the voice of the people. 

34. llwaa now twoyears since theking had visited his elec 
toral dominions of Hanover. He, therefore, soon after the 
breaking up of the parliament, prepared for a journey thither. 

^ u Having appoiuted a repency, in his absence, he era- 
j_g_' barked for Holland, and lay, upon his landing, at t 
'■ little town colled Voet. Next day he proceeded on 
his journey ; and in two days more, between ten antl eleven 
at night, arrived at Deldeii, to all appearance in perfect 
health. He supped there very heartily, and continued hi* 
progreHS early the next morning, but between eight and ' 
ordered his coach to stop. It being perceived that 
of his hands lay motioniesa, MonmeiM^abtwe, who had 
merly been servant to the Viag cS aweien, wcA -^W 
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attended king George^ attempted to quicken the circulation^ 
by chafing it between his hands. As this had no effect, the 
surgeon who followed on horseback, was called, and he 
also rubbed it with spirits. Soon after the king's tongue 
began to swell, and he had just strength enough to bid them 
hasten to Osnaburgh. Then falling insensible into Fabrice's 
arms, he never recovered, but expired about eleven o'clock the 
next morning, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. 

Questions for Examination. 



23. How were the hopes of the 
Pretender once more raised ? 

Who was appointed to conduct 
the expedition ? [a storm ? 

Where was the fleet disabled by 
What did the failure of his en- 
terprise induce Philip to sign ? 

24. What person nad deluded 
the French, and how had he done 
so? 

By what similar project were 
the English deceived ? 

What had the government been 
obliged to do since the revolution ? 

What did the debt of the South- 
sea company amount to, and what 
interest was paid for it ? 

25. What did Blount propose to 
the ministry in the name of the 
company ? 

How were the directors empow- 
ered to raise money sufficient for 
this purpose ? 

What were the creditors of the 
government invited to do ? 

26. What followed the opening 
of the directors' books ? 



To what value did the stock in- 
crease ? 

27. What was the effect after a 
few months ? 

28. How were the principal de- 
linquents punished ? 

29. What party hoped to profit 
by these calamities ? 

30. Who was first seized on sus- 
picion ? 

What others were arrested ? 
What persons alone received 
punishment ? 

31. Who was impeached for 
abuses in the court of chancery ? 

To what was he condemned'? 

32. What journey did the king 
undertake ? 

At what place did he arrive ia 
apparent health ? 

What was his first symptom of 
disorder ? 

To what place did he desire his 
attendants to hasten ? 

When did he expire ? 

In what year of his age and 
reign did this happen ? 



Line of Brunswick. 

George the First, George the Second, George the Third, and 
George the Fourth. 

Remarkable Events, Dates, S^c. 

George the First, son of Ernest Augustus, first duke of Bruns- 
wick, and the princess Sophia, grand-daughter of James the First, 
was bom A. D. 1660 — began to reign Aug. 1, 1714— reigned 12 years, 
10 months, and 10 days^ied June 11, 1727, aged 67 — buried at 
Hanover. 

His wife was the princess Sophia Dorothy, daughter aiLdb!^\x^<^ ^1 
thedukeofZelL 

N 
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^JExecutlun or the Scotch rebel larAa, Feb. i4, 1TI6. 
'Hll p«»eil lor Septennial parliaments, April, If 16. 
Vtoturv gained by wlmiral Bviig uffCape Pavauo, Aug. II. IT1& 




Upon- tbe duuUi ot" 
I George tlie First, his son, fl^' 
Georgetbe Second, came ^ 
lie crown ; a mati of' infenol 
itiefl to the late king, ind 
strongly biased with a parti- 
ality toTiis dotnininn'> on the con- 
I tinent The thtef per«on, swl 
he who shortl> after engrostd 
ill! gientebt share rt — 
. I K" hjm i*as Sir ., 
V il[)ole who had risen 
li M l)ej,innii]g« through 
soccesaive reigns into great' 
timation He nas consi<' 
, 111 the reign of queen 
and wutn tiie Ion jiirt^ could no longer oppress 
still presened dlat Iialred against theni With Mihidi he. 
out. To defend the declining prerogative of the 
might perhaps haie been the first object of his sttentii 
but soon afler those very measures bj which he pretei * ' 
secure it, proved the most effectual meana to lessen i 
corrupting the house of commons, he Increased their rii 
and their power ; and they were not averse to voting 
those millions which he permitted them so liberally to 
As such a tendency in him naturally produced i^positiMul 
was possessed of a most pldcgmatic insensibility to reprcM 
and a calm dispassionate manner of reasoning upon sa^ 
pics as he desired should be believed. His discouree 
rueiit, but without dignitj -, ttviA\iiaH\aYvi\fctcavNv\«citi(El 
Its apparent want o£ art. 
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2. The Spaniards were the first nation who showed the fu« 
tility of the treaty of the former reign to bind^ when any ad* 
vantage was to be procured by infraction. The people of 
our West India islands had long carried on an illicit trade 
with the subjects of Spain upon the continent, but whenever 
detected were rigorously punished, and their cargoes confis- 
cated to the crown. In this temerity of adventure on the one 
hand, and vigilance of pursuit and punishment on the other, 
it must often have happened that the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty, and many complaints were ^lade, perhaps 
founded in justice, that the English merchants were plunder- 
ed by the Spanish king's vessels upon the southern coasts of 
America, as if they had been pirates. 

3. The English ministry, unwilling to credit every report, 
which was inflamed by resentment, or urged by avarice, ex- 
pected to remedy the evils complained of by their favourite 
system of treaty, and in the meantime promised the nation 
redress. At length, however, the complaints became more 
general, and the merchants remonstrateid by petition to the 
house of commons, who entered into a deliberation on the 
subject. They examined the evidence of several who had 
been unjustly seized, and treated with great cruelty. One 
man, the master of a trading vessel, had been used by the 
Spaniards in a most shocking manner ; he gave in his evi- 
dence with great precision, informed the house of the man- 
ner they had plundered and stripped him, of their cutting 
off his ears, and their preparing to put him to death. " I then 
looked up," cried he, " to my God for pardon, and to my 
country for revenge." 

4. These accounts raised a fiame among the people, which it 
was neither the minister's interest, nor perhaps that of the na- 
tion to indulge ; new negotiations were set on foot, and new 
mediators offered their interposition. A treaty was signed at 
Vienna, between the emperor, the king of Great Britain, and 
the king of Spain, which settled the peace of Europe upon its 
former footing, and put off the threatening war for a time. 
By this treaty the king of England conceived hopes that all 
war would be at an end. Don Carlos, upon the death of the 
duke of Parma, was, by the assistance of ^ English fleet, 
put in peaceable possession of Parma and Placentia, while six 
thousand Spaniards were quietly admitted, and quartered in 
the duchy of Tuscany, to secure for him the reversion of 
that dukedom. 

5. An interval of peace succeeded, in which scarcely any 
events happened that deserve the remembrance of an his- 
torian. 
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6. During this intervfll of profound peace, nothing remark' 
able happened, and scarcely any contest ensued escept in Uit 
British parliament, where the disputes between the court and 
country p«rty were carried on with unceaaing animosity. 

17. A socie^ of men in this interested age of seeming benevo 
i^ lence, had united themselves into a company, by the 
Bl ■ name of the Charitable Corporation ; and their pro- 
1^' fessed intention was to lend money at legal intereallB 
ne poor, upon small pledges, and to persons of higher r^ 
npon proper securitj'- Their capital was at first Uinited te 
thirty thousand pounds, but they afterwards increased it to 
six Hundred thousand. This money was supph'ed by sub- 
scription, and the care of conducting the capital was intrusted 
to a proper number of directors. This company having con- 
tinued for more than twenty years, the cashier, George Ro- 
binson, member for Marlow, and the warehouse-keeper, John 
Thompson, disappeared in one day. Five hundred thousand 
pounds of capital were found to be sunk and embezzled bj 
means which the proprietors could not discover. Thej 
therefore in a petition, represented to the house tlic manotf 
in which they had been defrauded, and the distress to wl **" 
many of the petitioners were reduced. A secre 
being appointed to examine into this grievance, 
quitous scene of fraud was soon discovered, which had 
carried on by Robinson and Thompson, in concert with sum 
of the directors, for embezzling the capital and cheating ihc 
proprietors. Many persons of rank and quality were concern- 
ed in this infamoUB conspiracy; and even some of the first 
characters in the nation did not escape censure. A spirit of 
avarice and rapacity had infected every rank of life about thif 
time; no less than sis members of parliament were exp^lvd 
for the most sordid acts of knavery. Sir Robert Sutton, Sir 
Archibald Grant, and George Robinson, for their frauds ID 
the management of the Charitable Corporation scheme ; Den- 
nis Bond, and serjeant Birch, for a fraudulent sale ol' the Ulr 
unfortimate earl of Derwent water's large estate ; and hutlr, 
John Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. LuKury ha<l gtw 
birth to prodigality, and that was the parent of the meanM 
arts of peculation. It was asserted in the house of lords, ai 
that time, that not one shilling of the forfeited estates wm 
ever applied to the service of the public, but became the re- 
ward of fraud and venality. 

8- A scheme set on foot by Sir Robert Wnlpole soon after 
grossed the attention of the public, which was ! 
"I' ^' general excise. TY»e \o.«yis«t TOWniai^&.'ft. ;( 
'^ house, by going into a drtaft o^ >i\e ?ia-«j.<is, '^r- 
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the factors in London^ who were employed by the American 
planters in selling their tobacco. To prevent these frauds he 
proposed, that instead of having the customs levied in the 
usual manner upon tobacco, aU hereafter to be imported 
should be lodged in warehouses appointed for that purpose 
by the officers of the crown, and should from thence be sold, 
upon paying the duty of four-pence a pound, when the pro- 
prietor found a purchaser. This proposal raised a violent 
ferment, not less within doors than without. It was asserted 
that it would expose the factors to such hardships that they 
would not be able to continue their trade, and that such a 
scheme would not even prevent the frauds complained of. 
It was added, that a number of additional excisemen and 
warehouse-keepers wotdd thus be employed, which would at 
once render the ministry formidable, and the people depen- 
dent. Such were the arguments made use of to stir up the 
citizens to oppose this law ; arguments rather specious than 
solid, since, with all its disadvantages, the tax upon tobacco 
would thus be more safely and expeditiously collected, and 
the avenues to numberless frauds would be shut up. The 
people, however, were raised into such a ferment, that the 
parliament-house was surrounded with mtdtitudes, who inti- 
midated the ministry, and compelled them to drop the design. 
The miscarriage of me bill was celebrated with public rejoic- 
ings in London and Westminster, and the minister was burnt 
in effigy by the populace of London. 

9. Ever since the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards in America 
had insulted and distressed the commerce of Great Britain, 
and the British merchants had attempted to carry on an illicit 
trade into their dominions. A right, which the English mer- 
chants claimed by treaty, of cutting logwood in the bay of 
Campeachy, gave them firequent opportunities of pushing in 
contraband commodities upon the continent ; so that to sup- 
press the evil, the Spaniards were resolved to annihilate the 
claim. This liberty of cutting logwood had often been ac- 
knowledged, but never clearly ascertained; in all form^ 
treaties, it was considered as an object of too little importance 
to make a separate article in any negotiation. The Spanidi 
vessels appointed for protecting the coast, continued their se- 
verities upon the English ; many of the subjects of Britain 
were sent to dig in the Mines of Potosi, and deprived of all 
means of conveying their complaints to those who might send 
thevn redress. One remonstrance followed another to the 
court of Madrid of this violation of treaty : but the only an- 
swer given were promises of inquiry, which produced no te- 
formation. Our merchants complamedlouoLy o^ \S\o«fe isv)X* 
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rages ; but the ministers vainly expected from negotiations 
that redress which was only to be obtained by arms. 

10. The fears discovered by the court of Great Britain, only 
served to increase the insolence of the enemy; and their 
guard-ships continued to seize not only all the guilty, but the 
innocent, whom they found sailing idong the Spanish main. 
At last, however, the complaints of the English merchants 
were loud enough to interest the house of commons ; their 
letters and memorials were produced, and Cheir grievances 
enforced by counsel at the bar of the house. It was soon 
found, that the money which Spain had agreed to pay the 
court of Great Britain, was withheld, and no reason assigned 
for the delay. The minister therefore to gratify the general 
ardour, and to atone for his former deficiencies, assured the 
house that he would put the nation in a condition for war. 
Soon after letters of reprisals were granted against the Span- 
iards, and this being on both sides considered as an actual 
commencement of hostilities, both diligently set forward their 
armaments by sea and land. In this threatening situation 
the French minister at the Ha^e declared that his master 
was obliged by treaty to assist uie king of Spain ; so that the 
alliances, which but twenty years' before had taken place, 
were now quite reversed. At that time France and England 
were combmed against Spain ; at present, France and Spain 
were united against England ; such little hopes can states* 
men place upon the firmest treaties, where there is no supe* 
rior power to compel the observance. 

Questions for Examinatum, 



1. Who came to the throne on 
the death of George the First ? 

Who was the principal person 
under him ? 

To what party was he violently 
opposed ? 

2. Where had an illegal trade 
been carried on ? 

What grievance was reported to 
be suffered by the English mer- 
chants? 

3. What sort of remonstrance 
did the merchants employ ? 

What account was given to the 
house by the master of a vessel ? 

4k, How was a war with Spain 
put off for a time ? 

7. WTiat was the professed in- 
tention of the society called the 
Cbuntable Corporation ? 



To what sum was their capital 
increased ? 

What persons concerned with 
it disappeared in one day f 

What discovery was made by 
the secret committee of the house ? 

What members were expelled- 
for this fraud ? 

Who were also expelled for 
other fraudulent acts ? 

8. \Vhat scheme was set on foot 
by Sir Robert Walpole ? 

What proposal did he make re« 
specting the duty on tobacco ? 

What did it excite among the 
people? [celebrated? 

Mow was the failure of the bill 

9. What had been done by the 
Spanish and British merchants 
ftVuce iVxe txeflity of interest ? 
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What right did the English 
merchants claim by treaty ? 

How were the Spaniards resolv- 
ed to put a stop to the entrance of 
contraband goods ? 

10. What effect had the fearl 
of the British court ? 



Where were the grierances of fore united against England ? 



the merchants at length discus- 
sed ? 

What did the minister assure 
the house ? 

What was declared by the 
French minister at the Hague P 

What nations were now there* 



SECTION LXXV. 



1 1. A rupture between England and Spain being 
now become unavoidable, the people, who had long i^qq 
clamoured for war, began to feel uncommon alacrity at 

its £4pproach ; and the ministry, finding it inevitable, began to 
be as earnest in preparation. Orders were issued for aug* 
menting the land forces, and raising a body of marines. War 
was declared with proper solemnity, and soon after two rich 
Spanish prizes were taken in the Mediterranean. Admiral 
Vernon, a man of more courage than experience, of more 
confidence than skill, was sent commander of a fleet into 
the West Indies, to distress the enemy in that part of the 
globe. He had asserted in the house of comipons, that Porto 
Bello, a fort and harbour in South America, could be easily 
destroyed, and that he himself would undertake to reduce it 
with SIX ships only. A project which appeared so wild and 
impossible, was ridiculed by the ministry; but as he stil. 
persisted in the proposal, they complied with his request, ho- 
ping that his want o£ success might repress the confidence of 
his party. In this, however, they were disappointed; for 
with six ships only, he attacked and demolished all the forti* 
fications of the place, and came away victorious with scarcely 
the loss of a man. This victory was magnified at home in aU 
the strains of panegyric, and the triumph was far superior to 
the value of the conquest 

12. Wliile vigorous preparations were making in other de» 
partments, a squadron of ships was equippedfor distressing the 
enemy in the South Seas, the command of which was given 
to commodore Anson. This fleet was destined to sail throu^ 
the straits of Magellan, and steering northwards along me 
coasts of Chili and Peru, to co-operate occasionally with ad* 
miral Vernon across the isthmus of Darien. The delays and 
mistakes of the ministry frustrated that part of the scheme, 
which was originally well laid. When it was too late in the 
season, the commodore set out with five ships of the line, a 
frigate, and two store ships, with about fourteen hundred 
men* Having reached the coast of Biaxil> W x^^t^!^«^\^ 
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tuid tptnpcstuuus re^'iona of the south; and, in about f 
montliB lifter, meeting a terriBle tempest, he doubled C 
Hom. By this time hie fleet was diapersed, and liis a 
ilorably disabled with the scurvv; bo thatn-ithmuchd 
ty he gained tlie delightfid island of Juan Feman ' 
There he was joined by one ship, and a vessel of seven g 
from thence advancing nortliward, be landed on tlie 
Chili, and attacked the city of Paita by night. In t 
attempt he made no use of his shipping, nor even disi 
ed all his men ; a few soldiers, favoured by darkness, 
to fill tlie whole town with terror and cmifusion. The 
enior of the garrison, and the inhabilants, fled on all si 
accustomed to be severe, they expected severity. Ir, , 
meantime a small bocly of the EngHsh kept possession ofl 
town for three days, stripping it of all the treasures and 
chandise to a considerable amount, and then setting it oi 

13, Soon after this small squailron advanced as tkr as Pi 
ma, situated on the iatlunus of Diirien, on the western side' 
the great American continent The commodore now placed all 
his hopes in takingoneof those valuable Spanish ships, which 
trade from the Phtllipine islands to Mexico- Not above one 
or two at the most of these immensely rich shins went tram 
one continent to the other in a year ; tney were therefore very 
large, in order to carry a sufficiency of treasure, and propor- 
tionably strong to defend it In hopes of meeting with one e( 
these, the commodore, with his little fleet, traversed the great 
Pacific ocean ; but the scurvy once more visited his crew, seve- 
ral of his men died, and almost all were disabled. In ihii 
exigence, having brought all his men into one vessel, and 
fire to the other, he steered tor the island of Tinian, wj 
lies about halfway between the new world and tlie old. 
this charming abode he continued for some time, till his 
recovered their health, and his ship was refitted for saitii.^ 
I*. Thus refitted he set forward for China ; where he 
in proper stores tor once more traversing back that iinm« 
ocean m which he had just before suffered such ina«d 
difficulties. Having accordingly taken some Dutch and 
dian sailors on boarti, he agam steered towards America, 11 
at length, after various toils, discovered the Spanish galled 
he had so long ardently expected. This vessel was built* 
well for the purposes of war as of merchandise. Itniaun 
aixtjguns, and five hv\ndrei\ men, -w^wVcOaettttrw c£^hi&«e. 
modore did not amount loWlSiXwAroiK^ac^- "W<s<H»Ntsi 
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victory was on the side of the English^ and they returned 
home with their valuable prize> which was estimated at three 
hundred and thirteen thousand pounds sterlings while the dif- 
fisrent captures that had been made before amounted to as 
much more. Thus afler a voyage of three years, conducted 
with astonishing perseverance and intrepidity, the public sus* 
tained the loss of a noble fleet ; but a few individuals became 
possessed of immense riches. 

1 5. In the meantime the English conducted other operations 
against the enemy with amazmg activity. When Anson set 
out, it was with a design of acting a subordinate part to a 
formidable armament designed for the coasts of New Spain, 
consisting of twenty-nine ships of the line, and almost an 
equal number of frigates, furnished with all kinds of warlike 
stores, nearly fifteen thousand seamen, and as many land forces. 
Never was a fleet more completely equipped, nor never had 
the nation more sanguine hopes of success. Lord Cathcart 
was appointed to command tne land forces ; but he dying on 
the passage, the command devolved upon general Wentworth, 
whose abilities were supposed to be unequal to the trust re- 
posed in him. 

1 6. When the forces were landed at Carthagena, they erected 
a battery, with which they made a breach in the principal 
fort, while Vernon, who commanded the fleet, sent a num« 
ber of ships into the harbour, to divide the fire of the enemy, 
and to co-operate with the army on shore. The breach being 
deemed practicable, a body of troops were commanded to 
storm ; but the Spaniards deserted Uie forts, which, if pos* 
sessed of courage, they might have defended with success. 
The troops, upon gaining this advantage, were advanced a 
good deal nearer the city ; but they there met a much greater 
opposition than they had ei^pected. It was found, or asserted, 
that the fleet could not lie near enough to batter the town, 
and that nothing remained but to attempt one of the forts by 
scaling. The leaders of the fleet and the army began mutu- 
ally to accuse each other, each asserting the probability of 
what the other denied. At length Wentworth, stimulated 
by the admiral's reproach, resolved to try the dangerous ex» 
periment, and ordered that fort St. Lazare should be attempt^ 
ed by escalade. Nothing could be more unfb]«tunate than 
this undertaking ; the forces marching up to th^ attack, their 
guides were slain, and they mistook their way. Instead of 
attempting the weakest part of the fort, they advanced to 
where it was strongest, and where they were exposed to the 
fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the gre- 
nadier8> was killed in the beginning. Soon &&.«t \1 N^9t&^<csoxA 
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that Ll)rir waling ladders were too short; tiie officenwen 
perplexed lor want of orderg, and the troops stood exposed to 
the wholp fire of the enemy, withnat knowmg- how to proceed. 
Atler bearinff a dreadful lire for sonie hours with great intn- 
pi<lity. tliey at length retreated, leavings six hundred nifli 
de«d on the spot. The terrors of the clinrtate soon Iwgan to 
be more tbeaaetl tlinn those of war ; the rainy season rame od 
with such violence that it was impossible tor the troops W 
continue encamped; and tJie mortilitr of the season now b»- 
gaii to attack tliem in alt its frightful varieties. To these 
c^aniities, sufficient to quell any enterprise, was added the 
dissension between the land and sea commanders, who bU- 
med each other for every failure, and became frantic with mu- 
tual recrimination. They only, therefore, at last, could be 
Itrought to agree in one mortifying measure, wlijth was tu 
re-embark the troops, and witlidraw them as ciuick as po^ 
ble> from this scene of slaughter and contagion. 

1 7- This fatal miscarriage, which tamisheil the British glory, 
was no sooner known in England, than tlie kingdom w«f 
filled witli niuniiurs and discontent The loudest burst of 
indignution was directed at the minister ; and they who onw 
praised him for successes he did not merit, condemned him 
now ioT a failure, of which he was guiltless. 

18- TheminiaterfindingtheindignationofthehonM 
/*' ' of commons turned against him, tried every art tu 

' ■ break tliat confederacy, which he knew he had not 
strength tu oppose. The resentment of the people had been 
raised against him to an estravagaiit height ; and their leaden 
taught tbeui to expect very signal justice on their supposed 
oppressor. At length, finding his post untenable, he declared 
he would never sit more in tliat house : the next tlay the king 
adjourned both houses of parliament fur a few days, and in 
the interim Sir Hobert VValpole was created earl of Orfotd, 
and resigned all his em))laymentB. 

1 0- But the pleasure of his defeat was of short duration, it 
soon appeared that those who declared most loudly for the 
liberty of the pet)ple had adopted new measures with their 
new empiuymeuts. Tile new converts were brantled as be- 
trayers of the interests of their country ; but particularly the 
resentment of the people lell upon Pulteney, earl of Balli, 
who liad long declaimed against that very coniliict he now 
seemed earnest to pursue. He had been the idol of tlie peo- 
ple, and considered as one of the most illustrious rhampicMis 
ihat had ever defended the cause of treedom ; but a' ' 
fei-liaps witJi the hope of go-vetwn^ w ^ a\j;iii\ti» 
Kfls contented to give up lua \n>\iu.Ut"v\.^ tot aw.^^ 
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king, however, treated him with that neglect which he iner* 
ited : he was laid aside for life, and continued a wretched 
survivor of all his former importance. 

Qfiestions for Examination, 



11. What was the first event of 
the Spanish war ? 

What British admiral was sent 
to the West Indies ? 

What had he asserted in the 
house of commons ? 

How did his enterprise succeed? 

13. Where was the fleet under 
commodore Anson designed to 
sail? 

Where did he refresh his men ? 

What island did he reach after 
sailing round Cape Horn ? 

What attempt did he make ? 

What success attended it ? 

13. On what did the commodore 
fix his hopes ? 

How was his crew disabled ? 
What did he do in this exigence ? 

14. What did he at lentil dis- 
cover ? 

How was the victory decided ? 
At what was the prize estima- 
ted? 

15. How large an armament 



was sent to the coast of New 

Spain ? [volve f 

On whom did the command de« 

16. At what place did they 
land and commence a siege ? 

What was the result of the zU 
tempt to scale fort St. Lazare ? * 

From what other evils did the 
English sufi*er ? [creased ? 

How were these calamities in« 

In what did the commanders at 
length upree ? 

17. H^w was the failure of this 
enterprise received in £ngland ? 

18. What did Sir Robert Wal- 
pole declare in consequence of the 
resentment of the people ? 

What title was given to the 
minister on his resignation ? 

19. What other person excited 
the popular indignation ? 

What hope haid probably indu- 
ced him to give up his popularity ? 

How was he treated by the 
king? 



SECTION LXXVI. 

20. The emperor dying in the year 1740, the French began 
to think this a favourable opportunity for exerting their ambi- 
tion once more. Regardless of treaties, particularly that call- 
ed the Pragmatic Sanction, by which the reversion of all the 
late emperor's dominions was settled upon his daughter, they 
caused the elector of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus 
the queen of Hungary, the daughter of Charles the Sixth, 
descended from an illustrious line of emperors, saw herself 
stripped of her inheritance, and left for a whole year deserted* 
by all Europe, and without any hopes of succour, She had 
scarcely closed her father's eyes, when she lost Silesia, by an 
irruption of Frederic, the young king of Prussia, who sei2;ect 
the opportunity of her defenceless state to renew his ancient 
pretensions to tihat province, of which, it must be owned, his an* 
cestors had been unjustly deprived, France, Saxony, and Ba* 
varia, attacked the rest of her don^inions ; England was the 
only aUy that seemed willing to espQU^hetVie\^\e^^oTv^>AfiR\) 
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Sardinia aiitl Hollsnd, soon after came to her assistance, 
last ut' all, HuHsia acceded to the nnion in her Ikvonr. 

SI. It may now be demanded, what cause Britain had to 
termeddle in tliese continental schemes. It can only be 
swered, that tlie interests of Hanover, and the security of ( 
electorate depended upon the nicely balancing the difTermt 
interests of the empire ; and the English ministjy were willing 
to gratify the king. 

32. Accordingly tlie king sent a body of Engh'sh forces inln 
the Neth«-lands, which he had augmented by sixteen thou- 
sanil Hanoverians, to make a diversion upon the dmninions 
of France, in the queen of Hungary's favour: antl by the 
assistance of these the queen of Hungary soon began to tura 
the scale of victory on her side. The French were driven 
out of Bohemia. Her general, prince Charles, at tlie head 
of a large amiy, invaded the dominions of Bavaria. Her 
rival, the nominal emperor, was obliged to By before her; 
and, being abandoned by his allies, and stripped of even Iiis 
hereditary dominions, retired to Frankfort, where he lived in 
obscuritj-. 

S3. The French, in order to prevent tilts junction of 
1 74,9 ^^^ Austrian and British forces, assembled an army of 
sixty tliousiind men upon the river Mayne, under ihe 
command of marshal Noailles, who posted hia troops upon 
the east side of tliat river. The Bntish forces, to the nu^ '^ 
ber of forty tlionsund, pushed forward on the other side a, 
a country where they tound themselves entirely destitut^q 
provisions, the French having cut off all means of their be&^_ 
supplicLl. The king of England arrived at the camp, while 
his army was in this deplorable situation, wherefore he re- 
solved to penetrate forward to join twelve thousand Hanove- 
rians and Hessians, who had reached Haiiau. Willi this vi 
he ilecamped; but before his array l\ad reached three lea^_ 
he found the enemy had inclosed him on every side, nearn 
village called Dettingen. 

24. Nothing now presented itself but the most n 
prospects : if he fought the enemy, it must be at the g 
disadvantage ; if be continned inactive, there was a ce 
of being starved; and a retreat for all waa impossible. -XlieU 
petuosity of the French troops saved his whole army. Tt^ 
passed a de61e, which they should have been Ccmtented'l 
guard; r.nd, under the command of the duke of Gramont,tl 
hnrse chBrp'e<l the English foot with creet fury. They « 
received with intrepidity and resolution ; so that duy » 
obliged to fpve v.'iiy, and repnsR t\ie "Wayne -K-fti -^ ■ 
tion, widt the ]uss of above hve \,\vottBaTiAmcv.. 
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25. Meanwhile the French went on with vigour on every 
side. They projected an invasion of England ; and Charles^ 
the son of the old Pretender, departed from Rome, in the dis« 
guise of a Spanish courier, for Paris, where he had an audi- 
ence of the French king. 

26. The family had long been the dupes of France; but it 
was thought at present there were serious resolutions fcmned 
in their favour. The troops destined for the expediticoi 
amounted to fifteen thousand men, preparations were made for 
embarking them at Dunkirk, and some of the nearest ports to 
England, under the eye o£ the young Pretender. The duke 
de Roquefeuille, with twenty ships of the line, was to see 
them safely landed in England, and the famous count Saxe 
was to command them, when put on shore. But the whole 
project was disconcerted by the appearance of Sir John Nor- 
ris, who, with a superior fleet, made up to attack them. 
The French fleet was thus obliged to put back ; a very hard 
gale of wind damaged their transports beyond redress ; and 
the French, now frustrated in their scheme of a sudden de- 
scent, thought fit openly to declare war. 

27. The French, therefore, entered upon the war with great 
alacrity. They besieged Friburgh, and in the beginning of 
the succeeding campaign invested the strong city of Toumay. 
Although the allies were inferior in number, and although 
commanded by the duke of Cumberland, yet they resolved, 
if possible, to save this city by hazarding a battle. They 
accordingly marched against the enemy, and took post in 
sight of the French, who were encamped on an eminence, the 
village of St. Antoine on the right, a wood on the left, and the 
town of Fontenoy before them. This advantageous situation 
did not repress the ardour of the English, who began the at- 
tack at two o'clock in the morning, and pressing forward bore 
down all opposition. They were for nearly an hour victori- 
ous, and confident of success, while Saxe, a soldier of fortune, 
who commanded the French army, was at that time sick of 
the same disorder of which he afterwards died. However he 
was carried about to all the posts in a litter, and assured his 
attendants that, notwithstandnig all unfavourable appear- 
ances, the day was his own. A column of the English widbi 
out any command, but by mere mechanical courage, had adU 
vanced upon the enemy's lines, which opening, formed an 
avenue op each side to receive them. It was then that the 
French artillery on the three sides began to play on this for- 
lorn body, which, though they continued for a long time un- 
shaken, were obliged at last to retreat about three in the after- 
noon. This was one of the most bloody b&t^<e.^ \haX\v^\3ftii^ 
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ImiKht in this age : tlie allies left on the field of battle nearly 
twelve tliousand men, and the French bought their victory 
with nearly an equal number of slain. 

as. This blow, by whicli Toiimay waa taken by the French, 
gave tliein auch a manifest supei-iority all the reat of the tanf 
{inign, that they kept tlie fruits of their victory during the 
whole continuance of the war. 

^ ii). Buttliougli bad siiccexg attended the British i 
ITiS V '""'' """' **'"' y*' ^^^^^ being distant evils, 
Hnglish seemed only to complain fi-oin hoiioura 
motives, and niurmiired at distresses, of which tliey had I 
very remote prospect. A civil war was now going t 
kindled in their own dominions, which mixed terrors 
their compUinis; and which, while it increased dieir 
plexities, only cemented their union. 

30. It waa at diis period that tlie son of die old Preter 
resolved to make an effort for gaining the BritJsli cro 
Charles Edward, the adventurer in question, hwl been ~ 
in a luxurious court, witliout partaking in Its effemiaiacy. 
was enterprising and ambitious; but either from inexi. 
ence, or natural inability, utterly unequal to the bold unt 
taking. He was long flattered by die rash, the superstitious, 
and dSe needy ; he was taught to believe that tlie kingdom 
was ripe for a revolt, and that it could no longer bear the im- 
mense load of taxes with whicli it was hurdened- 

31. Beingnow, therefore, furnished with some money, tuid 
with still larger promises fi-om France, who tanned his ambi. 
tiou, he embarked for Scotland on hoard a, small frigate, «c- 
companied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas SI ' 
idan, anil a few other desperate adventurers. Thus for 
conquest of the whole British empire, he only brought 
him seven officers, and arms for two thousand men. 

32. Tlie boldness of this entenirise astonished all Ev 
It awakened the fears of the pusiilanimous, the ardour of i 
brave, and the pity of die wise. 

33. But by this time the young adventurer was arrived . . 
Perdi, where die unnecessary ceremony was performed oi'pnv 
claiming his father king of Great Britain, From thence, de- 
scending with his forces from the mountains, they seemed to 
gadier as they went forward ; and advancing to Edinburgh, 
they entered that city without opposition. There again Uie 
pageantry of proclamation was performed ; and there he pro- 
mised to dissolve the union, which was considered as one gi 
the grievances of the country. However, the castle of i 
city still held out, and he waa uMpnwiAcA 'k'ixIcv i;Knnvm. to 

Biege it. 
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34. Ill the iiieaiitiine, Sir John Cope, wlio Jiad pursued the 
rebels tlirougb the Highlands, but luul ikclineil meeting them 
In tlieir descent, being now re-enforced by two regiments of 
dragoons, resolveil to march towards Edinhiirgh, and give 
the enemy battle. The young wlventurer, whose I'orces were 
mdier superior, though undisciplined, attacked htm (. ^ a. 
near Preston Pans, abouttwelve miles from the cap- i^ac 
ital, ftud in a. few minutes put him and his troops to 
fl^ht. 1'his victory, by which the king lost five hundred 
men, gave tlie rebels great influence ; and had the Pretender 
titken advantage of tiie general consternation, ajid marched 
directly for England, tile consequence might have been fatal 
to freedom. But he wits amused by the promise of succours 
'which never came ; and thus induced to remain in Edin> 
burgh, to enjoy the triumphs uf an unimportant victory, and 
to be treated as a monarch. 



a fir Examination. 



!0. Wliat was llie I'ragmatic 
Sanction i 

Whum dill the French cause ti 
be elected emperor iii oppoailioi 
to it? 

To what cxtreraily diii thi 
queen of Hungary liiiil herself re 

Huw did she lose Sitesia ? 
What nutiuii first uiidectuok her 

SI. Wby did Britain intemied- 
die with the oHaii's of the coiiti. 
nent? 

!8. IVlittt effect had the aid 
sent over by the kliiK of Kngland 

What was llie late of tlie em 

83. How did the Freiith endea 
vow tu prevent the junction c 
the Austrian and liiitiah fiircea ? 

Where did the king of Kiighind 
fiail himaelf iiiclrised by tlie en 

84 How was his anny saved ? 

What river were the I-'rench 
obliged to repass ? 

85. Who lelt Kcime in disgust, 
jwd bad an audience of the French 



How was the project discon. 

Tied? 

AVhat was done by the French 
consequence ? 

gT. What city did they beside 
the second campaiffn ? 

(Jn what did the allies resolve? 

How were tiie French encamp^ 
ed, Rudwhowas their commander? 
!e favour was the battle 
decided ? 

Wbat was the loss nn each side? 

!S. Uf what advantage was the 
taking of Tuumay to the French 7 

ao. What person attempted to 
gain the British crown in 1745? 

What was his chamcter ? 

31. By whom was he accompani- 
ed, and what was hia whole iorce ? 

33. What ceremony was per. 
formed on his arrival at Perth ? 

'hat city did he enter without 
opposition ? 

34 Where did he engage the 
king's forces, and with what suc> 
ssB ? [tory ? 

What did he do after t!ie ■•''■ 
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SJi. While the young Pretender was tUiiB trifling awayliii 
tiin« at Edinburgh, (far in dangerous enterprises delay is but 
defeat) tiie ministry of Crest Uritdn took every proper pre- 
caution to oppose him with success. Six thousand Uutdi 
troops, thut had come over to the assistance of the crown, wot 
dee]Mtcbed northward, under the command of general Wadt 
The duke of Cumberlnnd soon after arrived from Flaiiden 
and was tbllowcd by another detachment of dragoons and in- 
fantry well disciplined, and iuured to action. Besides tfaeK, 
volunteers oflere«l in every port of the kinj^dom ; and every 
count)' exerted h vigorous spirit of indignation botli againa 
die ambidoii, the religion, and the allies of the young Pn^ 
tender. 

30. However, he hud been bred up in a school that taught 
him mnsims very diif'erent from those that then prevailed in 
England. Though he might have brought civil war, and ill 
the calamities attending it witli liim into the kingdom, lie had 
been taught that the assertion of his right was a duty incuni' 
bentuponhim, and tliat altering the constitution, andperhnpE 
the religion of tlie country, was an object of laudable amlji- 
tion. Thus animated, he went ftirwara with vigour, and hay- 
ing, upon frequent consultation with his oflicers, come 
resolution of tnnking an irruption into England, he enb _ 
the country by the western border, and mvested Carlil 
which surrendered in less than tliree days. He tliere fon 
a considerable quantity of arms, and there too he caused 
father to be proclaimed king. 

37. General Wade being apprised of his pi-ogreas, ad' 
across the country from tlie opposite shore, but, reccir 
telligence that the enemy was two days" march before 
he retired to his former station. The young Pretender, ti 
fore, thus unopposed, resolved to penetrate farthe* into 
kingdom, having received assurances from France that 
aiderable body of troojis would be landeil on the sot 
coasts, to make a diversion in his favour. He was fla 
aUo with the hopes of being joined by a considerable num) 
of nialecontents, as he passed forward, and that his 
would increase on the march. Accordingly, leaving a 
varrison in Carlisle, which be should rather have left defencc- 
K«s, he advancetl to Penritli, marching on foot in a Highland 
dress, and eoiitmued his irruption till he came to Mandi< 
wJiere lie established hie bead quaileta. 

38. He was tiiere joined by abott\.twoV>J»'i"^ 
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■who were fiirmed into a regimentj under the command of 
colonel Townly. From thence he pursued his march to Der- 
by, intending to go by the way of Chester into Wales, where 
hie hoped to be joined by a great number of followers ; but 
^te factions among his own chiefs prevented his proceeding to 
tlutt part of the kingdom. 

S9- He was by this time advanced within an hundred miles 
of the capital, which waa filled with perplexity and conster- 
mtJon. Had he proceeded in his career with that expedition 
■wbich he had hitherto used, he might have made himself mas- 
ter of the metropolis, where he would certainly have been 
joined by a considerable number of his well-wishers who 
wraited impatiently for his approach. 

40. In the meantime the kmg resolved to take the field in 
person. But he found safety from the discontents which now 
began to prevail in the Pretender's army. In fact, he wsabut 
the nominal lender of his forces ; as his generals, the chiefs of 
the Highland clans, were, from their education, ignorant, and 
averse to subordination. They had from the beginning began 
to embrace opposite systems of operation, and to contend with 
each othei' for pre-eminence, but they seemed now unanimous 
in returning to their own country once more. 

41 . The rebels accordingly effected their retreat to Carlisle 
-without any lose, and from thence crossed the rivers Eden and 
Solway into Scodand. In these marches, however, they pre- 
servedall the rules of war; they abstained in a great measure 
&om plunder, they levied contributions on the towns as tliey 
passed along, and with unaccountable precaution letl n garri- 
aon in Carlisle, which shortly after was obliged to surrender 
to the duke of Cumberland at discretion, to the number of 
four hundred men. 

42. The Pretender being returned to Scotland, he proceed- 
ed to Glasgow, froni which city he exacted severe contribu- 
tions. 

43. He advanced from thence to Stirling, where he was join- 
ed by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of some forces, which 
had been assembled in his absence. Otlier clans, to the num- 
ber of two thousand, came in likewise ; and fhim some sup- 
plies of money, which he received from Spain, and from some 
skirmishes, in which he waa successful against the royalists, 
his afikirs began to wear a more promising aspect. Being 
joined by lord Drununond, he invested tlie castle of Stirling, 
conunanded by general Blakeney ; but the rebel forces being 
unused to sieges, consumed much time to no purpose. It waa 
fluTing tJiis attempt, that general Haw\ey,-w\\ocoTawwa\&«>iL*k 
considerable body of forces near EdiT\\3ui:g\v, \\iv4R.tV»Jft. ^ 
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the siege, and advanced towards the rebel army asjj 
B8 Falkirk. After two days spent in mututdly examining er* 
other's strength, the rebels being ardent to engage, v — 
on in full Sjiirits to attack the king's array. The I'n 
who was in tlie front line, gave the signal to engage ; and 11 
first fire put Hawley's forces into confusion. The horse ij 
Tan 17 1^^^'^' with pi-ecipitation, and tell upon their ol' 
1 7+(i '"l'*'ftry ; while the rebels following the blow, I 
greatest part of the royal anny fled with the utnu 
precipltatiun. They retired in eoiifusion to Edinburgli, leav- 
ing the conquerorg in possession of their tents, their artillery, 
and the field of baUle. 

44. Thus tar the affairs of tJie rebel army seemed not uiipros- 
pemus; hut here wasanendof all their triumphs. The duke 
of Cumberland, at that tinie the favourite of the English army, 
liad been recalled from Flanders, and put himself at the head 
of the troops at Edinburgh, which consisted of about fourteen 
thousand men. With these he advanced to Aberdeen, where 
he was johted by several of the Scotch nobility, attached to 
the iiouse uf Hanover ; and having revived tfie drooping spir- 
its of his array, he resolved to find out the enemy, who re- 
treated at his approach. After having refreshed his troops at 
Aberdeen fur some time, he renewed ms march, and in twelve 
days he came up to the banks of the deep and rapid river Spey. 
This was the place where the rebels might have disputed hit 
passage, but they lost every advantage in disputing with each 
Other. They seemed now totally devoid of all counsel and 
suborcUnntion, without conduct, and without unanimity. 
After a variety of contests among each other, thej 
await their pursuers upon the plains of Cultoc 



After a variety of contests among each other, they resolved to 
await their pursuers upon the plains of Cultoden, a place 
about nine miles distant from Inverness, embosomed in hills, 
except on that side which was open to the sea. Tliere they 
drew up in order of battle, to the number of eight thousand 
men, in three divisions, supplied with some pieces of artillery, 
ili-mamied and served. 



Aorill? *^' '^l'^'"'t*J'^^*^S^"'''"'"*"''^'''''''"^kintlieaifer' 

iI7+(; ""*"' ' *he cannon of the king's array did dreadfid 
k ' ' execution among tlie rebels, ^diile theirs was totally 
BBserviceable. One of the great errors in all the Pretender's 
SnrUke measures, was his subjecthig wild and undisciplined 
troops to the fonna of artful war, and thus repressing their 
native ardour, from which alone he could hope tor success. 
Alter they had been kept in tlieir ranks, and withstood the 
^^^^nglish fire for some time, they at length became impatieo^^ 
^^Hbr closer engagement; and about five hundred of them iiud^| 
^^B^ irruption upon the left wing of the enemy with their ^^H 
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«iistoine<l ftroci^. The first line being (iieordered by this 
«Hiset, tw» baUllions atlvaiiced to support it, and galled the 
•nemy with a terrible close dJRcharge. At the same time the 
Attgoone, under Hawley, and the Argyleshire militia, pulling 
<lawn a. park-wall tbat guarded tlie flank of the enemy, aiid 
"vliich tliey had but feebly defended, feD in among tliem, 
■word in hand, with great slaughter. In less than thirty 
flUDHtes tliey were totally routed, and the field covered with 
dieir wounded and slain, to the number of three thouwind 
men- The French troops on the left did not fire a shot, but 
0bood inactive during the engagement, and afterwanls surren- 
cto^ themselves prisoners of war. An entire body of the 
cdans inarched off the tield in order, while the rest were rouXr- 
«d vith grf at slaughter, and their leaders obliged with reluo 
tasce to retire. Civil war is in itself terrible, but more sa 
when heightened by unnecessary cruelty. How guilty so- 
BVer an enemy may be, it is the duty of a brave soldier to re- 
member that he is only to fight an opposer, and nut a suppliant. 
The victory was in every respect decisive, and hmniuiity to 
the conquered would have rendered it glorious. But little 
mercy was shown here; the conquerors were seen to refuse 
quarter to the wounded, tlie unarmed, and the defenceless ; 
some were slain who were only excited by curiosity to be- 
come spectators of tlie combat, imd soldiers were seen to an- 
ticipate the base employment of the executioner. The duke, 
tnuuediately aiter the action, ordered six-and-tliirty desertei's 
to be executed ; tlie conquerors spread terror wherever they 
oome, and, after a short space, the whole country round was 
one dreadful scene of plunder, slaughter, and desolation ; jus* 
tice was forgotten, and vengeance assumed tlie name. 



.>,■£>« 



35. What force was sent tu 
pose the PretPiiiler •■ 

What was exerted in ei 

36. What principles haJ 
Pretender been taught ? 

What iilace in Kngla.id sur 
tiered to him F 

37. ^Vimt encouraged him 
pumie his sui 



I. To what place Jiil he theu 
continue his march ? 

M From what did the Idng 
fimi safety? 



41. Ry what way did the rebels 
efteut their retreat inln Scutland ? 

\Vhat became of the garrison 
the; lelt at Carlinle ? 

Vi. l''rom what eity did the Pre-, 
tender exact severe cutilributions? 

43. Huw were his forces increas- 
ed Ht Stirling ? 

What was the event of the bat- 
tle of Falkirk 7 

44. VVho took the command 
apiinst the Pretender p 

Where clid the rebel army await 
their pursuers! 

45. \V\ittt «aa ftiAt fe.Xa\ft 'loft 
succeeding to,U\e 'X 
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Biiw were ther supparted by I How mtmy were neruted a 
Ibeir French allies? [victarB? inediaCel}r nfter tbe buttle? 
What WM the caiuluft u( tiiel 
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■1(1. In iluB manner were blasted all the hopes, and all thi I 
amliitinn, of the young ndventurer; one short hour deprivei I 
him of imaginary thrones and sceptres, and reduced lumfriit 
a nominal king, to a diitressed forlorn outmst, shunnedbya 
mankind, except such as sought his destructioii. To tbego 
and tile brave, subsequent distress ot^n atones for fori 
guilt ; an<l while reason would speak for punishmait, ol 
hearts plead fiw mercy. Immediately after the engagem 
hefiedaway with ft captain of Fitz-James's cavalry, aiidw 
their horses were fatigued they both alighted, and eepan 
sought for safety. He fur some days wandered in tlus ci 
try, naturally wild, but now rendered more formidable t 
war, a wretched spectator of all those horrors which were IB 
result of his ill-guided ambition. 

^7, There is a striking similitude between hii adventu 
and those of Charles the Second, upon his escape from Wj 
cester. He sometimes lound refuge in caves and cottag^ 
without attendants, and dependent on the wretched natif4 
who could pily, but not relieve him. Sometimes he larfl 
forests, with one or two comjianions of his distress, continiu 
pursued by the troops of the conqueror, as there w, 
ofthirty thousand pounds offered for taking him dcadoi 
Sheridu), an Irish adventurer, was the person who kept m 
faithfully by him, and inspired him with courage to supp 
such incredible hardships. He had occasion in the courset^ 
Ilia concealments, to trust his life to the fidelity of above fil 
individuals, whose veneration for his family prevailed a! 

48. One day, having walked from morning to night, he vol 
tured to enter a house, the owner of which he well kneww" 
attached to the opposite party. As he entered, he addres 
the master of the house in tlie following manner : " The M 
" of your king tomes to beg a little bread, and a few clot 
" 1 know your present attachment to my adversaries, butfl 
"believe you have sulficient honour not to abuse my ar^ 
"fidence, or to take advantage of my distressed situatil 
" Take these rags that have for some time been my only tx 
" ering ; you may prob.ibly restore them to me one day will 
" / Bball be seated on the ilircme oS GTeaV^-n'VKav:" tWmJ 
ter of tlie iiotiae was touched \*W^ v^^VJ =^^* e;iAx«!i»-,> 
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Bisted him as far as be was able, and never divulged tbe secret 
There were few of those who even wished his destruction, 
would choose to be the immediate actors in it, as it would sub* 
ject them to the resentment of a numerous party. 

49. In this manner he continued to wander among the fright- 
ful wilds of Glengary, for nearly six months, often liemmed 
round by his pursuers, but still rescued by some lucky acci- 
dent from the impending danger. At length a privateer of 
St. Maloes, hired by his adherents, arrived in Lochnanach, in 
which he embarked in the most wretched attire. He was clad 
in a short coat of black frieze, thread-bare, over which was a 
common Highland plaid, girt round by a belt, &om whence 
depended a pistol and a d^^ger. He had not been shifted for 
many weeks ; his eyes were hollow, his visage wan, and his 
constitution greatly impaired by famine and fatigue. He was 
accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, two Irish adherents, 
who had shared all his calamities, together with Cameron of 
Lochiel, and liis brother, and a few other exiles. They set 
sail for France, and after having been chased by two English 
men-of-war, they arrived in safety at a place called Roseau, 
near Morlaix, in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have found it 
more difficult to escape, had not the vigilance of his pursuers 
been relaxed by a report that he was already slain. 

50. In the meantime, wliile the Pretender was thus pursued, 
the scaffold and the gibbets were preparing for his adherents. 
Seventeen officers of the rebel army were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered on Kennington-common, in the neighbourhood of 
London. Their constancy in death gained more proselytes 
to their cause than even, perhaps, their victories would have 
obtained. Nine were executed in the same manner at Car- 
lisle, and eleven at York. A few obtained pardon, and a con- 
siderable number of the common men were transported to the 
plantations of North America. 

51. The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the lord 
Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and found guilty. Cro- 
martie was pardoned, and the others were beheaded on tower* 
hilL 

52. In this manner victory, defeat, negotiation, treachery, 
and rebellion, succeeded each other rapidly for some years, 
till all sides began to think themselves growing more feeble, 
and gaining no solid advantage. 

53. A negotiation was therefore resolved upon; o 4. 7 
and the contending powers agreed to come to a con- - 74,0 
gress at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich 

and Sir Thomas Robinson assisted as plenipotentiaries from 
the king of Great Britain. This treaty was beg;a!\\3^w>^ 
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preliminary conditions of restoring all conquests made during 
the war. From thence great hopes were expected of condi- 
tions both favourable and honourable to the English ; but the 
treaty still remains a lasting mark of precipitate counsels and 
English disgrace. By this it Was agreed^ that all prisoners 
on each side should be mutually restored, and all conquests 
given up. That the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas* 
talla, should be ceded to Don PhDip, heir apparent to the 
Spanish throne, and to his heirs ; but in case of his succeed- 
ing to the crown of Spain, then these dominions should revert 
to the house of Austria. . It was confirmed that the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk to the sea should be demolished ; that the 
English ship annually sent with slaves to the coast of New 
Spain should have tibis privilege continued for four years. 
That the king of Piiissia should be confirmed in the posses* 
sion of Silesia, which he had lately conquered ; and tnat the 
queen of Hungary should be secured in her patrimonial do* 
minions. But one article of the peace was more displeasing 
and afflictive to the English than all the rest. It was stipula* 
ted that the king of Great Britain should, immediately after 
the ratification of this treaty, send two persons of rank and 
distinction to France as hostages, until restitution should be 
made of Cape Breton, and all other conquests which England 
had made during the war. This was a mortifying clause ; 
but to add to the general error of the negotiation, no mention 
was made of the searching the vessels of England in the Amer- 
ican seas, upon which the war was originally began. The 
limits of their respective possessions in North America were 
not ascertained ; nor did they receive any equivalent for those 
forts which they restored to Uie enemy. The treaty of Utrecht 
had long been the object of reproach to those by whom it was 
made ; but with all its faults, the treaty now concluded was 
by far more despicable and erroneous. Yet such was the spirit 
of the times, that the treaty of Utrecht was branded with uni- 
versal contempt, and the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was ex« 
tolled with the highest strains of praise. 

54. This treaty, which some asserted would serve for a b<md 
of permanent amity, was, properly speaking, but a temporary 
truce ; a cessation of hostilities, whidi both sides were unable 
to continue. Though the war between England and France 
was actually hushed up in Europe, yet in the East and West 
Indies it still went forward witn undiminished vehemence. 
Both sides still willing to offend, still offending, and yet both 
complaining of the infraction. 

55. A new colony having been formed in North America^ in 
the province of Nova Scotia, it was thought that thither the 
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Waste of all exuberant nation mif{ht well be drained off; and 
' those bold spirits l«qit in emploj-tnent at a distancte, who 
uig'ht be dangerous, if suffered to continue in idleness at homei 
Kova Scotia was a place where men might be imprisoned, but 
not maintained: it was cold, barren, Hndinca]»bleof fticcesB. 
lAiI cultivation. The new c ilony therefore was maintained 
^tere with some expense to the government in tlie bejcinuinff ; 
luid such as were permitted, soon went southward to tne 
Voilder climates, where they were invited by an untenanted 
ilUid fertile soil. Thus did the nation ungratefully send off het 
Jurdy veterans to perish on inhospitable shores ; and this they 
"Were taught to believe would extend their dominions. 

56. However, it was for this barren spot that the English 
Mnd French revived the war, wliich soon after spread with 
anch terrible devastation over every part of the globe. The 
tiative Indians bordering upon the deserts of Nova Scotia, a 
fierce and savage people, looked from the Rrst with jealousy 
Upon these new settlers ; and they considered the vicinity of 
Oie English as an encrtuchment upon their native possessions. 
The French, who were neighbours in like manner, and who 
irere still impressed with national animosity, tbmenteil these 
Wispicions in the natives, and represented the English (and 
', Witn regard to this colony the representation might be true) 
KB enterprising and severe. Commissionei's were theretbre 
appointed to meet at Paris, to compromise these disputes ; but 
tJbese conferences M*ere rendered abortive by the cavillings of 
meu, who could not be supposed to understand the subjert in 
debate. 

.57- As this seemed to be the first place where the (hssen- 
sions took their rise for a new war, it may be necessary to be 
B little more minute. The French had been the first cultiva> 
tors of Nova Scotia, and by great industry and long perseve- 
rance had rendered the soil, naturally barren, somewhat more 
fertile and capable of sustaining nature, with some assistance 
from Europe. This countrj', however, had frequently chang- 
ed masters, until at length the English were settled in the pos- 
session, and acknowledged as the rightful owners, by the 
ta-eaty of Utrecht, The possession of this country was rec- 
koned necessary to defend the English colonies to the north, 
and to preserve their superiority m the fisheries in that jiart 
, of the world. The French, however, who had long been set- 
tled in the back parts of the countrj', resolved to use every 
method to dispossess the new comers, and spirited up the In- 
dians to more open hostilities, which were reijveaentsiVi \.W 
Engiish ministry for some time without reiteas. 
5S. Soon ailer this another source of Ava^\\\e\ie%«ft \»\!« 
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seen in the same part of the worlds and promised n much tin- 
easiness as the farmer. The French pretending first to have 
discovered the mouth of the river Mississippi, daimed the 
whole adjacent country towards New Mexitb on the east, sal 
quite to the Apalachian mountains on the west. In order to 
assert their clauns^ they found several En^ish, who had set- 
tled beyond these mountains from motives of oommeroe ; and 
also invited by the natural beauties of the coontxv; they dis- 
possessed them of their new settlements, and buifi; such foti 
as would command the whole country round about. 



Questions fir Examinaium. 



46. To what was the youxig 
Pretender reduced after the battle 
ofCuUoden? 

What did he do after the en. 
gagement ? 

47. ^Vhose adventures do his 
resemble ? 

What reward was offei^ed for his 
person? 

Who kept most fSuthfuUy by 
him? I 

48. How did he address one of 
the opposite party ? 

What effect did the appeal pro- 
duce? 

49. How did he escape after 
wandering six months ? 

What were his appearance and 
dress? 

By whom was he accompanied ? 

Where did they arrive in safe- 
ty? 

50. How many were executed 
in London, York, and Carlisle ? 



were be*. 



51. What noblemen 
headed on Tower-hill ? 

53. Where did the contendiif' 
powers of Europe agree to meet ? ' 

What general agreemeat wm 
made in the treaty ? 

Wliich was the clause most dii- 
pleasingto the £nfflish ? 

54. Where was the war atill car* 
ried on P 

55. To what new colony wen- 
great numbers sent ? 

56. How did the natives regard 
the new settlers ? 

Who fomented their jealousy ? 

57. Who were the first cultiva- 
tors of Nova Scotia ? 

When were the English ac- 
knowledge^ the rightful ownen of 
it? 

What was done b v the French ? 

58. What territories did the 
French also claim ? [settlers? 

How did they treat the Rn gl^h 



SECTION LXXIX* 

59* Not in America alone^ but also in Asia, the seeds oft 
new war were preparing to be expanded. On the coast of 
Malabar^ the English and French had, in fact^ never ceased 
from hostilities. 

60. The ministry, however, in England, began now a very 
vigorous exertion in defence of their colonies, who refused to 
defend themselves. Four operations were undertaken in 
America at the same time. Of these, one was com- 
manded bv colonel MoiickUkTi, >N\vo\vsL^Qi<cddet%\s^^ecm 
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of Nova Scotia. The second, nuNre to the south, was directed 
linst Crown Point, under the command of general Johnson, 
lie third, under the conduct of general Shirley, was destined . 
to Niagara to secure the forts on the river ; and the fourth 
was farther southward still, against Fort du Quesne, imder' 
general Braddock. 

61. In these expeditions Monckton was successful; Johnson 
also was victorious, though he failed in taking the fort against 
which he was sent ; Shirley was thought to have lost the sea« 
son for operation by delay ; Braddock was vigorous and ac- 
tive, but suffered a defeat. This bold commander, who had 
been recommended to this service by the duke of Cumberland^ 
set forward upon this expedition in June, and left the culti- . 
vated parts of the country on the tenth, at the head of two 
thousand two hundred men, directing his march to that part 
of the country where general Washington had been defeated 
the year before. Being at length within ten miles of the 
French fortress he was appointed to besiege, and marching 
forward through the forests with full confidence of success, 
on a sudden his whole army was astonished by a general dis-* 
charge of arms, both in frcmt and flank, from an enemy that 
still remained unseen. It was now too late to think of retreat* 
ing, the troops had passed into the defile which the enemy had 
art^ly permitted them to do before they offered to fire. The 
vanguard of the English now, therefore, fell back in conster<* 
nation upon the main body, and the panic soon became gene- 
ral. The officers alone disdaining to fly, while Braddock him<y 
self still continued to command his brave associates, discover- 
ing at once the greatest intrepidity and the greatest impru- 
dence. An enthusiast to the discipline of war, he disdained 
to fly from the field, or to permit his men to quit their ranks, 
when their only method of treating the Indian army, was by 
a precipitate attack, or an immediate desertion of the field of 
battle. At length Braddock, having received a musket shot 
through the lungs, dropped, and a total confusion ensued. 
All the artillery, ammumtion, and baggage of the army was 
left to the enemy ; and the loss sustained by the English 
army might amount to seven hundred men. 

62. The murmurs, fears, and dissensions which this defeat 
gave rise to, gave the French an opportunity of carrying on 
their designs in another quarter. The island of Minorca, 
which we had taken from the l^aniards in the reign of queen 
Anne, was secured to England by repeated treaties. But the 
ministry, at this time being blinded by domestic terrors, had 
neglected to take sufficient precautions for its defence, so that 
the garrison was weak, and no way fitted to «»Umd «LN\%cftii>x^ 
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siege. The French, therefore, landed near the fortification df 
St. Philip, which was reckoned one of the strongest in Europe, 
and commanded by general Blaken^, who was brave indeed^ 
J but rather superannuated. The siege was carried on 

17 kC ^^ ff^cat vigour, and for some time as obstinately de- 
' ' fend^ on the side of the English, but the place was 
at length obliged to capitulate. 

63. The ministry being apprized of this imexpected attack, 
resolved to raise the siege if possible, and sent out admiral 
Byng, with ten ships of war, with orders to relieve Minorca 
at any rate. Byng accordingly sailed from Gibraltar, where 
he was refused any assistance of men from the governor of 
that garrison, under a pretence that his own foatification was 
in danger. Upon his approaching the island, he soon saw the 
French banners displayed upon die shore, and the English 
colours still flying on the castle of St. Philip. He had been 
ordered to throw a body of troops into the garrison ; but this 
he thought too hazardous an undertaking, nor did he even 
make an attempt While he was thus d^iberadng between 
his fears and his duty, his attention was quickly caUed off by 
the appearance of a French fleet, that seemed of nearly equal 
force to his own. Confounded by a variety o£ measures he 
seemed resolved to pursue none, and therefore gave orders to 
form the line of battle, and act upon the defensive. Byng 
had been long praised for his skill in naval tactics ; and, per* 
haps, valuing most those talents for which he was most prais* 
ed, he sacrificed all claims to courage, to the applause for naval 
discipline. The French fleet advanced, a part of the English 
fleet engaged, the admiral still kept aloof, and gave very plau* 
sible reasons for not coming into action. The French fleet, 
therefore, slowly sailed away, and no oth^ opportunity ever 
offered of coming to a closer engagement. 

64. Nothing could exceed the resentment of the nation upon 
being informed of Byng's conduct. The ministry were not 
averse to throwing from themselves the blame of those mea- 
sures which were attended with such indifferent success, and 
they secretly fanned the flame» The news which soon after 
arrived, of the surrender of the garrison to the French, drove 
the general ferment almost to frenzy. In the meantime Byng 
continued at Gibraltar, quite sadsned with his own oonducti 
and little expecting the dreadful storm that was gathering 
against him at home. Orders, however, were soon sent oat 
for putting him under arrest, and for bringing him to England. 
Upon his arrival he was commiUedto close custody in Green* 

fricfi*liospital, and some arts \iaed to Vo^sxc^ \Vi& \Ks^>^bfiie 
Mgainat ban, who want no mceaXxveft to myxxft «sA ^•osi^ii^iSsasD^ 
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their superiors.. Several addresses were sent up from differ- 
ent counties^ demanding justice on the delinquent^ which the 
ministry were willing to second. He was soon after tried by a 
court-martial in the harbour of Portsmouth, where, afler a 
trial whidi continued several days, his judges were agreed 
that he had not done his utmost during the engagement to de- 
stroy the enemy, and therefore they adjudged him to suffer 
death by the twelfUi article of war. At the same time, how- 
ever, they rec<Mnmended him as an object of mercy, as they 
considered his conduct rather as the effects of error than cf 
cowardice. By this sentence they expected to satisfy at once the 
resentment of the nation, and yet screen themselves from con- 
scious severity. The government was resolved upon showing 
him no mercy ; the parliament was applied to in his favour ; 
but they found no circumstances in his conduct that could in- 
validate the former sentence. Being thus abandoned to his 
&te, he maintained to the last a degree of fortitude and seren- 
ity that no way betrayed any timidity or cowardice. On the 
day fixed for his execution, which was on board a man-^f-war 
in the harbour of Portsmouth, he advanced from the cabin, 
where he had been imprisoned, upon deck, the place appoint^ 
ed for him to suffer. Atter delivering a paper, containing the 
strongest assertions of his innocence, he came forward to the 
place where he was to kneel down, and for some time per- 
si^^ted in not covering his face ; but his friends representing 
that his looks would probably intimidate the soldiers who 
were to shoot him, and prevent their taking proper aim, he 
had his eyes bound with a handkerchief; and then ^ ^ . 
giving the signal for the soldiers to fire, he was kill- ^' * 
ed instantaneously. There appears some severity in ' *' 
Byng's punishment ; but it certainly produced soon after very 
beneficial effects to the nation. 

65. In the progress of the war, the forces of the contending 
powers of Europe were now drawn out in the following man- 
ner : England opposed France in America, Asia, and on the 
ocean. France attacked Hanover on the continent of Europe. 
This country the king of Prussia undertook to protect, while 
England promised him troops and money to assist his opera- 
tions. Then again Austria had her aims on the dominions of 
Prussia, and drew the elector of Saxony into the same designs. 
In these yiews she was seconded by France and Sweden, and 
by Russia, who had hopes of acquiring a settlement in the 
west of Europe. 
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66. The east w as tJie quarter in wliicli success first 
dawii upon the British arms. The affairs of the Etigli; 
ed to gum the ascendency, by the conduct of Mr. Cliv 
gentleman had al first entered the comp(iiiy*8 service 
capacity, but findmg his talents more adapted for war, hej 
up his clerkship, and joined among the troojia as a volunl 
His courage, which is all that subordinate officers can at ' 
show, soon became remarkable ; but his conduct, expedh 
and military skill soon after became so conspicuous 
him to the first rank in the army. 

67. Tlie first advantage that was obtained from his aClti 
and courage was the clearing the province of Artot- S 
af^er the French general was taken prisoner ; and the KaB 
whom the English supported, was reinstated in the gari 
ment of which he had formerly been deprived. 

6S. The prince of the greatest power in that country da 
red war agamst the English from motives of personal resi 
ment; and, levying a numerous army, laid siege to Calcu 
. . „ one of tlie principul British forts in that part of 1 

17-fi *'*''''* ' **"' "l'''^ ^^* "°^ '" " ^'^'^ o*" atrengA 
'^ ■ defend itself against tlie attack of even hiu' "^ 
The fort was taken, havmR^een AeacrteAVi-s the CMni 
and the garrison, to *e nurobet o¥ an \vxa«!aeA 
persons, were m»de vtisOftEt^ 
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6Q. They expected the usual treatment of prisoners of war^ 
and were therefore less vigorous in their defence ; but they 
soon found what mercy was to be expected from a savage con- 
queror. They were all crowded together in a narrow prison, 
called the Blaick Hole^ of about eighteen feet square^ and re- 
ceived air only by two small iron windows to the west^ which 
by no means afforded a sufficient circulation. It is terrible to 
reflect on the situation of these unfortunate men^ shut up in 
Uiis narrow place^ in the burning climate of the east^ and suf- 
focating each other. Their first efforts upon perceiving the 
eff*ects of their horrid confinement, were to break open the 
door of their prison ; but as it opened inward they soon found 
that impossible. They next endeavoured to excite the com- 
passion or the avidity of tlie guards by offering him a large 
sum of money for his assistance in removing them to separate 
prisons ; but with this he was not able to comply, as the vice- 
roy was asleep, and no person dared to disturb him. They 
were now, therefore, left to die without hopes of relief; and 
the whole prison was filled with groans, shrieks, contest, and 
despair. This turbulence, however, soon after sunk into a 
calm still more hideous] their efforts of strength and courage 
were over, and an expiring languor succeeded. In the morn- 
ing, when' tlie keepers came to visit the prison, all was horror, 
silence, and desolation. Of an himdred and forty-six who 
had entered alive, twenty-three only survived, and of these 
the greatest part died o£ putrid fevers upon being set free. 

70. The destruction of this important fortress served to in- 
terrupt the prosperous success of the English company ; but 
the fortune of Air. Clive, backed by the activity of an English 
fleet under admiral Watson, still turned the scale in their fa- 
vour. Among the number of those who felt the power of the 
English in this part of the world, was the famous Tullagee 
Ai^ia, a piratical prince, who had long infested the Indian 
ocean, and made the princes on the coast his tributaries. He 
maintained a large number of galleys, and with these he at* 
tacked the largest ships, and almost ever with success. As 
the company had been greatly harassed by his depredations, 
they resolved to subdue such a dangerous enemy, and attack 
him in his own fortress. In pursuance of this resolution, ad- 
miral Watson and colonel Clive sailed into his harbour ot 
Geriah ; and though they sustained a warm fire as they en- 
tered, yet they soon threw all his fleet into flames, and obli- 
ged his fort to surrender at discretion. The conquerors fouiul 
Uiere a large quantity of warlike stores and ^^ex:\;^ \a «w ^^^v» 
siderabJe value, 
71. Colond Clive proceeded to take xeveu|;e iox xSafc croi^^ 
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practised upon the English. About the beginning of Decem- 
ber he arrived at Bala sore, in the kingdom of Bengal. He 
met with little opposition either to the fleet or army, till they 
eame before Calcutta, which seemed resolved to staind a regu- 
lar siege. As soon as the admiral, with two ships, arrived be- 
fore the town, he received a furious fire from all the batteries, 
which he soon returned with still greater execution, and in 
less than two hours obliged them to abandon their fortifica- 
tions. By these means tlie English took possession of the 
two strongest settlements on the banks of the Ganges ; but 
that of Geriali they demolished to the ground. 

72. Soon after these successes, Hughly, a city of great trade, 
was reduced, with as little difficulty as the former, and all the 
viceroy of Bengal's store-houses ana granaries were destroyed. 
In order to repair these losses, this barbarous prince as^mbled 
an army of ten thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot, and 
professed a firm resolution of expelling the English from 
all their settlements in that part of the world. Upon the first 
intelligence of his march, colonel Clive, obtaining a re-en- 
forcement of men ftom tlie admiral's ships, advanced with his 
little army to attack these numerous forces. He attacked 
the enemy in th7*ee columns, and though the nuipbers were 
BO disproportioned, victory soon declared in favour of the 
Englisn. 

7S. The English by these victories having placed a viceroy 
on the throne (for the Mogul had long lost Si power in India) 
they took care to exact such stipulations in their own favour 
as would secure them the possession of the country whenever 
they thought proper to resume their authority. They were 
gratified in their avarice to its extremest wish; and that 
wealth which they had plundered from slaves in India, they 
were resolved to employ in making slaves at home. 

74. From the conquest of the Indians colonel Clive turned to 
the humbling of the French, who had long disputed empire 
in that part of the world, and soon dispossessed them of all 
their power, and all their settlements. 

75. In the meantime, while conquest shined upon us from 
the east, in was still more splendid in the western world. But 
some alterations in the ministry led to those successes which 
had been long wished for by me nation, and vrere at length 
obtained. The affairs of war had hitherto been directed by a 
ininistry but ill supported by the commons, because not con- 
iided in by the people. They seemed timid and wavering, 

and but feebly held together, raXhex \i^ \Xve\T fears than their 
mutual confidence, When any ivew Ts\€i«i«wtfe ^«& ^t^-^"**^ 
which could not receive their appTo\)a\:\cKv, at «sv^ tv«hi Taseo^- 
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IS introduca:] into govermnent whom they did not ap- . 

they considered it as an infringement upon their re- 
C^iective (lepartments, and threw up their places in disgust, 
.vrith a view tu resume them with greater lustre; thus the 
sb'vngth of the crown was every day declining, while an aris- 
tocracy filled up every avenue to the tlirone, intent only on the 
'Cfnolument, not the duties of office. 

76- This was at that time the general opinion of the people, 
and it was too loud not to reach ^e throne. The minisby that 
bad hitherto hedged in the throne were at length obliged to 
admit some men into a share of the government, whose activ- 
,jty at least would counterhalonce their timidity and irresolu- 

i.>^an. Attlieheadof the newly introduced party was the cele- 
, JiK)tt«(l Mr. William Pitt, &om whose vigour the nation formed 
•%«T y great expectations, and they were not deceived. 

77- ButthoughtheolJministerswere obliged to admit these 
new members into their society, there was no legal penalty for 
'Vriusing to operate with them ; they therefore associated with 
I each outer, and used every art to make their new assistants 

-'obnoxious to the king, upon whom they had been in a manner 
forced by the people. His former ministry flattered him in all 
bl6 attachments to his German draninions, while the new had 
long clam'oured against all continental connexions, as utterly 
incompatible with the interests of the nation. These two 
<i[Mnions carried to the extreme might have been erroneous; 
trat the king was naturally ted to side with those who favoured 
bis own sentiments, and to reject those who opposed them. 
Afr. Pitt, therefore, atler being a few months m office, was 
ordered to resign by hia majesly's command, and his coad- 
jutor, Mr. Legge, was displaced from being (^ncellor of the 
exchequer. But tliis blow to his ambtticm was but of short 
continuance ; the wli^le nation, ahnost to a man, seemed to 
s defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr, Legge being ra- 
dr former employments, the one of secretary of 

, state, tile other chancellor of the exchequer, began to act with 
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By whom were the BritiEh 
in the east conducted P 
what capacity had be firat 
enteted theservjce? 

GT. fVhnt was the tirst advi 
tue fained by bis courage ? 

Who was reiustated in his gov- 
finiineat ? 



OS. What place did the Indian 
prince lay siege to F 

What was the result of the at> 
tack? 
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-^ With what was the prison filled 
in the failure of their hopes ? 
How many of the one hundred 

and forty-six were found alive the 

next morning ? 

70. By whom were the affairs of 
the company retrieved ? 

What piratical prince had long 
infested the Indian ocean ? 

What success was obtained over 
him? 

71. What place did colonel Clive 
•proceed to attack ? 

What were the besieged com- 
pelled to do? 

72. What city was next redu- 
ced ? 



Over whom was a great victory 

obtained ? 

73. What were the English en- 
abled to do by these victories ? 

74. What was colonel Clive's 
next object ? 

How was it accomplished ? 

75. By whom had the affairs of 
the war been directed at home? 

76. Who was at the head of the 
new party ? 

77. How did the old ministers 
establish themselves in the king*s 
favour ? 

Who were dismissed from their 

employments ? [restored ? 

To what offices were they soon 
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78. Tlie consequences of the former ill-conducted counsels 
still seemed to continue in America. The generals sent over 
to manage the operations of the war^ loudly accused thetimii^ 
ity and delays o£ the natives^ whose duty it was to unite in 
their own defence. The natives, on the other hand, as wanii« 
Iv expostulated against the pride, avarice, and incapacity of 
those sent over to command them. General Shirley, who 
had been appointed to the supreme command there, had been 
for some time recalled, and replaced by lord Loudon ; and 
•this nobleman also soon after returning to England, three 
•everal commanders were put at the head of separate opera- 
tions. General Amherst commanded that designed against 
the island of Cape Breton ; the other was consigned to gene- 
ral Abercrombie, against Crown Point and Ticonderago ; and 
*the third, still more to the southward, a^*ainst Fort du Quesne, 
-conmianded by brigadier-general Forbes. 

79* Cape Breton, which had been taken from the French 
during the -preceding war, had been restored at the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It was not till the English had been put 
in possession of that island that they began to perceive its 
advantageous situation, and the convenience of its harbour 
for annoying the British trade with impunity. It was also a 
convenient port for carrying on their fishery, a branch of com* 
.merce of the utmost benefit to that nation. The wresting it, 
therefore, once more from the hands of the French was a 
measure ardently desired by the whole nation. The fortress of 
Louisburg, by which it was defended, had been strengthened 
by the assistance of art, and was still better fortified fhmi the 
nature of its situation. The garrison also was numerous^ the 
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commander vigilant, and every precaution taken to oppose a 
landing. An actount of the operations of the siege can give 
but little pleasure in abridgement ; be it salficient to say, that 
the English surmounted every obstacle with great intrepidi. 
ty. Their former timidity and irresolution seemed to vanish, 
their natural courage and confidence returned, and tlie place 
Burrendered by capitulation. The fortifications were soon 
lifter demolished, and rendered unfit for future protection. 

80. The expedition to Fort du Quesne was equally success- 
Ail, but tllat against Crown Point was once more defeated. 
This was now the second time tliat the English army liad at- 
tempted to penetrate into those hideous wifda by wnich no. 
ture had secured the French possessions in that pait of the 
ifforld. Braddock fell in the attempt, a martyr to bis impet- 
uosity ; too much caution was equally injurious to his suc- 
cessor. Abercrombie spent much time in marching to the 
place of action, and the enemy were thus perfectly prepared 
to give him a severe reception. As he approached Ticonde- 
t^go he found them deeply intrenched at tne foot of the fort, 
IHhI still further secured by talleu trees, with their branches 
pointing against bini. These difficulties the English ardour 
attempted to surmount ; but as the enemy, being secure in 
themselves, took him at leisure, a terrible carnage of the as- 
a«iLuits ensued, and the general, al^r repeated efforts, was 
obliged to order a retreat. The Englisn army, however, 
were still superior, and it was supposed that when the artil- 
lery was arrived, something more successtid might he per- 
tunned ; but the general felt too aensihiy the terrors of the 
late defeat to remain in the neighbourhood of a triumpliant 
enemy. He therefore withdrew his troops, and returned to 
his camp at Lake George, from whence he hud taken his de< 
psrture. 

81. But though in this respect the English arms were unsuc- 
O&uiful, yet upon the wliole the campaign was greatly in their 
ikvour. The taking uf Fort du Quesne served to remove 
from their colonies the terror of the incursions of the Indiana, 
while it interrupted that correspondence which ran along a 
chain of forts, with which the French had environed the Eng. 
liah settlements in America. This, therefore, promised a 
ftntunate campaign the iieKt year, and vigorous meaaurei 
were taken to insure success. 

83. Accordingly, on the opening of the following year, the 
fninistry, sensible that a single effort carried on in sucji ait ex- 
tensive country could never reduce the enemy, they resolved 
to .attack them in several parts of their env^nie a.Vunce. \t«« 
parationa were aho made, and expe<Ultov\3 <\t\\(sv t-ax'SM* 
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against three different parts of North America at the same 
time. General Amherst^ the commander-in-chief^ with a 
body of twelve tliousand men, was to attack Crown Point, 
that had hitherto been the reproach of the English army. 
General Wolfe was at the opposite quarter to enter the river 
St. Lawrence, and undertake the siege of Quebec, the capital 
of the French dominions in America ; while general Prideaux 
and Sir William Johnson were to attempt a French fort near 
the cataracts of Niagara. 

83. The last named expedition was the first that succeeded. 
The fort of Niagara was a place of great importance, and 
gerved to command all the communication between the 
northern and western French settlements. The siege was be- 
gun with vigour, and promised an'easy conquest ; but general 
Prideaux was killed in the trenches by the bursting t)f a mor- 
tar ; so that the whole command of the expedition devolved 
upon general Johnson, who omitted nothing to push forward 
the vigorous operations of his predecessor, to which also he 
added his own popularity with the soldiers under him. A 
body of French troops, who were sensible of the importance 
of this fort, attempted to relieve it ; but Johnson attacked them 
with intrepidity and success, for in less than an hour their 
whole army was put to the rout. The garrison soon after per- 
ceiving the fate of their countrymen, surrendered prisoners 
of war. The success of general Amherst was less splendid, 
though not less serviceable: upon arriving at the destined 
place, he found the ports both of Crown Point and Ticonde- 
rago deserted and destroyed. 

84. There now, therefore, remained but one grand and deci- 
sive blow to put all North America into the possession of the 
■English ; and this was the taking of Quebec, the capital of Can- 
ada, a city handsomely built, populous and flourishing. Ad? 
miral Saunders was u])pointed to command the naval part of 
the expedition ; the siege by land was committed to the con- 
duct of general Wolfe, of whom the nation had great expecta^ 
tions. This young soldier, who was not yet thirty-four, had 

distinguished himself on many former occasions,parti— 
-1. ' cularly at the siege of Louisburg; a part of the sue 
' ^' cess of which was justly ascribed to him, who, without 
being indebted to family or connexions, had raised himself by 
merit to his present command. 

■ 85. The war in this part of the world had been hitherto car- 
ried on with extreme barbarity ; and retaliating murders were 
continued without any one knowing who first beffan. Wolfe, 
however, disdaining to imitate an example that bad been -set 
bim even by some of his associate officers, carried on the war 
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with all the spirit of humanity which it admits of. It is not 
our aim to enter into a minute, detail of the siege of the city, 
which could at best only give amusement to a few ; it will be 
sufficient to say^ that wnen we consider the situation of the 
to wn^ on the side of a great ri ver> the fortifications with which 
it was secured^ the natural strength of the country^ the great 
number of vessels and floating batteries the enemy had pro- 
vided for the defence of the river^ the numerous bodies of 
savages continually hovering round the English army^ we 
must owh there was such a combination of difficulties as might 
discourage and perplex the most resolute commander. The 
general himself* seemed perfectly sensible of tlie difficulty of 
the undertaking. After stating^ in a letter to the ministry^ the 
dangers they ])resented^ '^ I know/' said he^ " that the affairs 
*' of Great Britain require the most vigorous measures. But 
then the courage of a handful of brave men should be exert- 
ed only where there is some hope of a favoiurable event. At 
*^ present the difficulties are so various^ that I am at a loss 
" how to determine." The only prospect of attempting the 
town with success, was by landing a body of troops in the 
night below the town^ who were to clamber up the banks of 
the river^ and take possession of the ground on the back of the 
city. This attempt, however, appeared peculiarly discou* 
raging ; the stream was rapid, the shore snelving, the bank 
above lined with sentinels, tlie landing-place so narrow as to 
be easily missed in tlie dark, and the steepness of the ground 
such as hardly to be surmounted in the day-time. All these 
difficulties, however, were surmounted by the conduct of the 
general, and the bravery of the men. Colonel Howe, with 
the light infantry and the highlanders, ascended the woody 
precipices with admirable courage and activity, and dislodged 
a small body of troops that defended a narrow path- way up 
the bank : thus a few mounting, the general drew the rest up 
in order as they arrived. Monsieur de Montcalm, the French 
commander, was no sooner apprized that the English had 
gained these heights, which he had confidently deemed inac- 
cessible, than he resolved to hazard a battle ; and a furious 
encounter quickly began. This was one of the most despe« 
rate engagements during this war. The French <> ^ 
general was slain ; the second in conunand shared . P' * 
the same fate. General Wolfe was stationed on the '^' 
right where the attack was most warm ; as he stood conspi- 
cuous in the front line, he had been aimed at by the enemy's 
marksmen, and received a shot in his wrist, which, however, 
did not oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped a hand- 
kerchief round his hand, he cpntinued giving orders with.o\x\. 
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the least emotion^ and advanced at the head of the grenadiers 
wilii their bayonets fixed; but a second ball^ more fatal, 

S' ierced his breast ; so that, unable to proceed, he leaned on 
lie shoulder of a soldier who was next htm. Now struggling 
in the agonies nf death, and just expiring, he heard a voice 
cry, Th^ run ! upon which he seemed for a moment to re- 
vive, and asking who ran, was informed the French. Ex- 
pressing his wonder that they ran so soon, and miabletogaze 
any longer, he sunk on the soldier's breast, and his last words 
were, '^ I die happy." Perhaps tiie loss of the English that 
day was greater than the conquest of Canada was advantage- 
ous. But it is the lot of mankind only to know true merit 
on that dreadful occasion, when they are going to lose it. 

86. The surrender of Quebec was the consequence of this 
victory ; and with it soon after the total cession of all Canada. 
The French, indeed, the following season made a vigorous effort 
to retake the city ; but, by the resolution of governor Murray, 
and the appearance of an English fleet under the command of 
lord Colvule, they were obliged to abandon the enterprise. 
The whole province was soon after reduced by the prudence 
and activity of general Amherst, who obliged the French army 
to capitulate, and it has since remained annexed to the British 
empire. To these conquests about the same time was added 
the reduction of the island of Guadaloupe, under commodore 
More and general Hopson, an acquisition of great importance; 
but which was restored at the succeeding peace. 

87. These successes in India and America were great, though 
achieved by no very expensive efforts ; on the contrary, the 
efforts* the English made in Europe, and the operations of 
their great allv, the king of Prussia, were astonishing, yet 
produced no signal advantages. 

Questions for Kxamination, 



78. Who were the commanders 
itppointed to conduct the three ex« 
peditioiis in America ? 

What jilaces were they directed 
to attack 7 

79. When had Cape Breton 
been restored to the Kuglish ? 

What advantages did it possess ? 

What was therefore ardently 
desired by the whole nation ? 

What success attended the 
^ege ? [tions was successful ? 
. fsa Which of the other expedi. 

Which was defeated ? 

Who fell in the attempt ? 



To what place did Abercrombie 
withdraw his troops ? 

81. What advantages resulted 
from the taking of Fort du Qnesne? 

82. Who was directed to attack 
Crown Point ? 

What expedition was general 
Wolfe ordered to undertake ? 

Who were to attempt the fort 
of Niagara ? [ceeded ? 

83. Which expedition first sue- 
What general was killed ? 
What was general Amherst's 

success ? [was Quebec ? 

84. What description of dtjr 
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L're tinil Rcneral M'uUe for-l What iliil lie my oa beiii(( in* 
ilistinguisheU bimiell'? lfomu.il it was Ihe frciidi wiM 
1\1ial were tbe principal ran ? 

86- What was the coaseijueiK^ 



Paltiea lie huil ti 

Ifhat was accoinpliiihed by 
Vel Howe? 

as i^neral Wolfe Hta- 
l«l in the en aui tie encounter ? 
iiu,ls didTie receive P 
Tial did he ask when just ex- 



oflhi 

WhnC attempt was made tliA 
foUowinK (eB»i>ii by tlie Fn-ocl^ 
ind witn what success P 

What was cfiecleil bj gena«| 
AraherBt? 

et. or what kind were the if. 
furls made in Kurojie ? 



I. Enfrland was all this time happily retired frum the mis* 
wirhtch oppressed the reatut'Eurupe; yet, trum her natiim^ 
baxj ardour, ahe seemed desirous of sharing those daugecf^ 
Vhidishe was only HspectHtur. Thia ptission far sharing ja 
ntineiital war was not lesK pleasing to the king of England 
B his native attachments, tlian from a. desire of revei^ 
m the plunderers of his country, Ab soon, theretbre, as it 
B known that prince Ferdinand had put himself at the henl 
: Hanoverian army to aiwist the king of Pruasia, hiy 
mnic majesty, in a xpeech to his parliament, al)served 
It the late successes of his ally in Germany, hail given ■ 
turn to his aSairs, wliich it would be necessary to im^ 
The conunons concurred in his sentinients, and libf 
lily granted supplies both for the service of tlie king of' 
Hesia, and tor enabling the army formed in Hanovet 
, 4Ct vigorously in conjunetion with him. 

89. From sending money over into Germany, the nation 
gaxi to extend tlieir benefits ; and it was soon considered that 
men would be a more grateful supply. Mr. Pitt, wlio had a 
first come into popularity and power by opposing such nie» 
«ureB, wax now prevailed on to enter into them with evengreuter 
xrdour than any of his predecessors. The hopes of putting a 
«peedy end to tlie war by vigorous measures, the connexions 
-witli whiclt he was obliged to co-operate, and perliups thi 
pleasure he found in pleasing the king, altogetlier incited him 
eagerly to push forward a continental war. However, he 
iouy conspiml with the general inclinations of the people st 
this time, wiio, allured by the noble etfortu of their only ally, 
were unwilling in see him fall a sacrifice to die united aniln- 
tion of his enemies. 

90. In order to indulge this general inclination of assisting ' 
the kin^ of Prasftia, the duke of Mar\\«>toa5;\v>«sis*A.fe»K.«««. 

Jnto Germany with a small body of BtltlftK forces Xjo'yiwv-^xw^'ift 
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Ferdinand, whose activity against the French bsgiia to be | 
crowned with buccmb. AtW Bonie small autvMsea gained !■ 
ilie allied army at Crevelt, the duke of Marlborough dyis^ 
his coiiitiuinil devolved upiiii lord George Sackville, who • 
nt that lime n favourite with the English ariiiy. Howeven 
miMinderstanding arose between him and the eummaiKtei4 
diief, which soon bad an oeciuion of being displayed at 11 
battle of M indeii, which was fought soon after. Trie caua 
tliii secret diK£iiiit on both sides is not clearly known: jj 
thought thai the extensive genius, and the inquisitive spi ' 
Ilie English general, were by no means agreeable to his t., 
rior in cunimund, who hoped to reap sonic pecuniary ad<V 
tagea tlie other was unwilling to permit. Be this as it n' 
both armies a<lvancing near the town of Minden, the Fro 
began the attack with great vigour, and a general engagenn 
of the in liintry ensued. Lord George, at the head of the B) 



ish luid Hanoverian horse, was stationed at same di^taDCtjj 
. tlie right of the iulantry, iVom which they % 

y.^' vided by a scanty wood that bordered on i 
The French infantry givuig ground, the 

thought that this would be a favourable opportunitv ti 

down the horse among them, and accordingly sent lord Georp ' 
orders to come on. These orders were but iU obet'ed ; Mid 
whether they were unintelligible, or contradictorj* still n- 
mains a point for posterity to debate upon. It is certain that 
lord George shortly after waa recalled, tried by a CMturt-iniir- 
lial, fouiid guilty, and declared incapable of serving in anj 
military command for the future. The eneny, however, mere 
repulsed in all tlieir attacks with considerable loss, and si 
length giving way, were pui-sued to tlie very rampart* of 
Minden. The victory was splendid j but laurels were tlK 
only advantage reaped from the field of battle. 

gi. After mese victories, which were greatly magnified io 
England, it was supposed that one re-enforcement more rf' 
liritisli tioops would terminate tlie war infevour of theallioa, 
and a re- enforcement was quickly aenL The British army in 
Germany now, therefore, amounted to above thirty thouw^H 
men, and the whole nation was flushed witli the hopes of ii^H 
mediate corqitest. But these hopes soon vanislied in /indidH 
victory and defeat successively following each other. TheaPB 
lies were worsted at Corback ; but retrieved their honour at 
Exdorf. A victory at Warbourg followed shortly after, and 
anotlier at Zirenberg : but tlien they suffered a defeat nt Coia- 
pen, after which both sides went into winter quarters. Thf^ 
successes thita on either side 'cmgVit 'be c<nt«tae<Eeil as a ooO^I 
pact; by wllichboth engaged to \o6e «imc\\, im4 ^amX^M 
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hi tjfft no advantafces wliatever f'ollowect fi'om victory. The Eng- 
t nsh at length beetiii to o|>en their eyea to their own interest, 

- tati found that thuy were waging une<jiial war, and loading 
I themBetves witli taxes for conquests that they could neithec 
1 preserve nor enjoy. 

i ''• 92. It must be confessed that the e^Torts of England at thta 
I time, over everypart of tlie globe, were amazing; and the ex* 

Eise of her operations greater that Jiad ever beai disbarsed 
any nation before. The king of Prussia received a siiba 
y; alurgebody (if English forces commanded the estensiva 
, peninsula of India; anotlier army of twenty thousand meti. 

- fionfimiei'tiieir conquests in North America; there were thirty 
llioUEand men employed in Germany, and several other bodiet 
diB persed in different garrisons in various parts of the 
world : but all these were nothing; to the tbrce maintained at 
ku, vhicli carried command wherever it came, and bad totally 
.i^Uiihilated the French power on tliat element. The courage 
and tlie conduct of the English admirals had surjtassed what- 
ever had been read of in history ; neither superior force, ntw 
-number, nor even the terrors of iJie tempest could intimidate 
'dtem. Admiral Hawke gained a complete victory over bB 
«i]Uiil number uf French ships, on the coast of Bi-e- ^ „^ 
.fiagne, in Quiberon Bay, in the midst of a tempet-t, 7^(7 ' 
during the diirkneBs of the night, and, what a sea- ''' • 
piui fears still more, upon a rocky shore. 

- 03. Such was the glorious figure the British nation appeared 
Pin to all the world at this time. But wliile their arms prospers 
0d in every effort tending to the real interests oi' the nntiou, an 
event happened, which tor a while obscured die splendour of 
Iier victories. On the twenty-fifth of October, the king, with- 
<mt having complained of any previous disorder, was found, 
by bis domestics, expiring in his chamber. He fiad risen at 
. his usual hour, and observed to his attendants, that as the 
weather was fine he would take a walk tii the gai'dens of Kei^ 
singtiin, where he then resided, lii a few minutes after his 
return, being left alone, he was heiu'd to tall down upon the 
floor. The noise of this bruiging his attendatjta into tlie room, 
th.0y lifted him into a bed, where he desired, with a. taint voic^ 
that tlie princess Amelia might be sent for, but before she 
could reach the apartment he expired. An attempt was made 
to bleed him, but without effect ; and afterwards, the surgeona, 
upon opening him, discovered that the right ventrical of the 
heart was actually ruptured, and tliat a great quantity of blood 
was discharged tlirough tlie aperture. 

Qi. George the Second died in the seuent-Y-ae^evAx-^eM at 
hisage,and the tiij'rty-tliird of his reign ■.Waente'Wi'j^'i^**'^' 
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^ecu>«M) in theniidst ofvirtory. If any tnonarcfa was hap) 
ta Ae {mwdImt inodp of his cleatli. and the precise time 



s was now beginuiug to tsubside, and sulier re 
o takt Imt tuni in theiutministration ofaffairs. The&ci 
which hail breii nundng during his long reifin, had not \ 
cotne In maturity ; but threatmed, with alt their virulencv 
dfflirt his mccessur. He was, himself, of no shutinfi; abiliti 
and while he was penuitted to guide and assist his Gen 
dotuinions, he intruiited the care of Britain to his ministen 
home. However, as we stand tno near to he inipardal jw) 
of his merits or defects, let ux state his character as ddivc 
by two writers of ojijicHtite opinions. 

CM. -'On wlialever side," says his panegj-rist, "welookm 
his character, we shall find ample matter fur just and uin 
peded pruiM-. None uf his predecessors on the throiN 
£n)iland lived lo so great an age, or enjoyed longer ftlie 
His subjects were titiU improving under hun in conunl 
and arts ; and his own economv set a prudent example la 
nation, which, however, they aid not follow. He was in 
temper suilden and violent ; but this, though it iiiflueucAl 
conduct, made no chanj^ in his behaviour, which was g 
erally guided by reiison. He was plain and direct in hii 
tentioDS ; true to his word, steady in his favour ami protect 
to his servants, not parting even with his ministers till ea 
pelled to it bv the violence of faction- In short, tfarou^l 
whole of liis life he appeared rather to live for the cullivat 
of useful virtues tliaii splendid ones ; and satisfied with bei 
good, letl others their unenvied greatness." 

c>(>. Such is the picture given by his friends, but therei 
others who reverse the medal : " as to the extent of his und 
standing, or the splendour of his virtue, we rather wish fur i 
portunities of praine, tlian undertake the task ourselves. I 
public character was marked with a predilection for his nat 
country, and to that he sacrificed all other considerations. I 
was not only unlearned himselt^ but he despised leamina 
others, and tliough genius iniglit have flourislietl in bis rea 

Kt he neither promoted it by his influence nor hia exaiiq 
is frugality bordered upon avarice, and he hoarded not. 
his subjects, but hunsell'. He was remarkable for no one gi 
virtue, and was known to practise several of the meaner via 
Which of these two characters are true, or whether they n 
nnt ill part be butli so, I will not pretend to decide. If 
favourites are numerous, so are those who oppose them ; 
posterity, therefore, de«ade thi 
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For whnl purpose did the 
COaunoDa ({rnnL suppfies ? 

WL \1'hu forwarded the ijchenie 
«f a continental war? 
' 90. What L^jtnm under 
font into (iennany ? 

Upon wliom did the i 
devolve un his death ? 
'^t Setween wliom did a DiieunJer- 
jftndinc ariae F 

^ J^iwr WB-1 ibis ghotrn in the fol- 
lOWliig battle ? 

'" How wBslordGeoi^ jiunished? 
I AVhat sucL'ess bad tlie aliiea at 
J0wbattla of Alinden ? 
^W. To wliBl number did the 
British army in Genrnuiy amount? 

At what placei were the nlliea 
▼jetorioUB ? 

Where did they suffer defeats ? 

RrmiirkabU Ei'ei. 



St. In what different iiarls of 
the ulobe were there large bodies 
ol'Kn);li£h ? 

Wlial great naral victory Iran 



obla 



;nt tuok 



113. What ininortHnt e 
pLice amid all these victories? 
Where did the fciiijf then reside? 
What was afterwards discovered 
have been the Muse uf his 

94^ In what year of his age and 
rei^n did this event take jjluce ? 

dli. What do those who jirnisc 
him say he appeared to live for ? 

With wbut does the opposite 
party say that lill character was 
marked ? 

What is said by it of liia private 
clmraoter ? 



i, Da/es, J^f, 
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George the Second, son uf (ieorge the 1'' 
^J>egan to reign June 11, 1T27 — reigned 33 years, t niunthu, and 14 
days— died Oct. iS, 1760, aged TT years — buried at Westminster. 

Iliswil'e was Caroline, dauphler to the Alargrave of Anspneh. 

HisBunE were Frederic, pnnce of Wales, who died, ITil, aoed 44, 
leaving live sons and four daughters, of whom Geor)^, priuce <if 
'Wales, succeeded to the throne ; and William, duke of Ctiaiberlanil. 

, His daugliters were Anne, married to the prince of Orange ; Mary, 
inarried to the landgrave of Hesse ; I.ouiso, married to the king at 
Uenmark t and Amelia and Caroline, who wert> never married. 

Victory gained over tlie French at Dettingen, <Iune id. 1743. 

Kebellion in S<a>tland in favour ufCharles^ward Stuart, ITU. 

Battle al' VrMtun-Pans, gained by tlie rebels, Sept. 31, 1745. 

Defeat ui' the rcbel.-i at Cullnden,' April 1 G, 1 T4li. 

Execution of the lords Kilmnmoclc and Balnierino, Aug- ITUI. 

I'reaty orAix.lB.Cha]ielle concluded, Oct. IS, 1T4H. 

Battle of Mluden, in which thealliea were victorious, Aug. l,]TA£h 

Battle uf Quebec, and death of general Wolle, SepL 13, nSS. 

INavol victory gained hy admiral Huwke in Uuibecon llivy, Nov. iO, 
1759. 

From the death ofChflrles the Second to this period, England had 
made a considerable figure in every branch ol literature. Among 
the most distinguished names are those of Attarhury, Sherlock, Sec. 
Iter, and WarbuVtun, in divinity i and iDjihilusopby, acicuce, poetry, 
Uid general literature, Newton, Locke, Flamstead, Steele, Addison, 
Swift, Pope, Prior, Gav. Thomnaon, Young, and Johnson t in archl. 
teuture, the noble ediiices of St. Paul's (fTnished 1710) (ireen>rich 
hospital. Trinity College library, Cambridge, and the Theatre at 1)x> 
Ibni, bear splendid testimony to the genius of Sir Christoyihec Wtea. 
The art ol' aigraviag was lirnught to )icrtecUun ^i^ SArm^e-, tt»&.^^ 
aianySoe mwHiitncntsofaciiipture were raiseA \iy »,\'a\ixiw, S'*i>jJa!»« 
'Sac, and Milton. ' ' ^" 
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■eceivcd the name of " The Family Compact" Pitt, indig- 
. Jwit at this measure, proposed that hostilities should be im- 
mediately cunimenced iigmnst Spain, but the proposal beins 
, toted against by a majority, the minister, in disgust, resigned 
' Ae seals ; saying, " he would not remain responsible for mea- 
ffiaeea which he was no longer allowed to guide." The king 
jf0iB not displeased at this voluntary retreat, and the next day 
,#ttled on him a pension of £.^,000. a year ; at the same time 
JpCitle was conferred on his lady and her issue, and the pen- 
"^Hn was to be continued for three lives. Lord Egremont 
. . 8 appointed his successor. 

^ '4. After some fruitless negotiations, war was at length de« 
,^ffed against Spain, and a respectable armament , . 
yWU fit*."ii oat under admiral Pococke, having the ,-Ag * 
iatx\ of Albemarle on boai-d to ciniimand the land 
^ Ibrces. 1'he first signal success obtained, was the reduction 
.flf'the Havannah, the principal fort and town in the island ot 
, Cuba, of vital importance to Spain. This was followed by the 
I ^KAure of the Hermione, a liU'ge Spanish ship ; the cargo of 
tHnich was valued at A'1,000,00(1. sterling. These, with soma 
, Imses in the East Indies, made Spain more disposed for peacCi 
, which they offered upon such terms as the British ministry 
tiloughtadequate to the occasion; and tlie definitive i? 1. ,» 
~ ° ,. ^ ,2 ^. 1 ■ i- T- I 1 Feb, 10, 

treaty oi peace, between the kings of England, gg 

FVance, and Spain, was concluded at Paris, and ac- 
ceded to by the king of Portugal. By this treatvtlie provinces 
«f Canada, and the Floridas, together with the islands of Cape 
Breton, Dominica, Grenada, St Vincent, and Tobago, wera 
ceded to tlie English, and also the sovereignty of Minorca; 
while tlie islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. Lucia, 
In the West Indies, Belleisle in Europe, and Goree in Africa, 
were given up to the French ; who were also allowed to re- 
poasess tlieir Asiatic settlements. Though this peace received 
llie sanction of a majority in both houses, it was fur from 
giving universal fiatistiiction to the people ; and the diacun* 
tent of the nation, added to the dissensions in tlie cabinet, in* 
duced the earl of Bute to resign bis ministerial labours. Mr. 
George Grenvilte was appointed to succeed him, and was soon 
invclved in a contest that excited universal attention. 

5, John Wilkes, a man of wit and talent, but profiigata 
and unprincipled, made a violent attack, in the 4.5th Numbei 
of the North Briton, on a speech framed for the king by the 
new minister and his associates. The court was inceTised, 
and the earl of Halifax issued a general warrant against 
" theauUiirrs, printers, and publisbers oV l\\c BCOTVicitt.?.\fe*r 
W/^AwwastaAejj/nto custody, but, from \\isi(>TWi\e^'i«iW 
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ber of parliament^ he was discharged, and hailed hj the popu* 
laoe as a true friend to his country. This affair took place in 
the recess of the parliament : on its reassembling^ the case 
was argued^ the obnoxious paper was ordered to be publicly 
burnt, and Wilkes was expelled from his seat in the house. 
He was also tried by the judges of the King's Bench, for the 
libellous paper, and for having printed a disgusting and pro- 
fane poem. Being convicted, and not appearing when sum* 
moned, he was outlawed ; but this he affected to disr^^ard, 
and gloried in suffering, as he asserted, for the public good. 

6. Under Mr. Grenville's administration an act was passed, 
said to have been framed by him, which was productive of 
the most pernicious consequences to Great Britain ; ** An Act 
for laying a stamp duty on the British colonies of .North 
America," which received the royal assent on the 22nd of 
March. The object of tlie government was to derive 
■ l^irr from tlie colonies a sum sufficient to defray the expense 

^ *^' of defending them, but as they had no representatives 
in our house of commons, tlieir taxation could not be justified 
on principles strictly constitutional. The passing of this act, 
as had been expected, excited discontent and indignation in 
North America, and it was proposed tliat deputies, from eadi 
province, sliould meet at. New York for the discussion of 
grievances. They assembled together in that city in Octo* 
ber ; and this was the first congress held on the American 
continent The obnoxious statute was not suffered to take 
effect ; and tlie people declared they would cease to impcMt 
British manufactures. 

7- lliese commotions in America occasioned so great an 

alarm in England, that the king thought proper to dismiss 

his ministers. The marquis of Rockingham was appointed 

^ V first lord of the treasury ; and an act was passed for 

] 7Cg' repealing the American stamp-act, and also one for 
securing the dependence of those colonies on Great 
Britain. The marquis of Rockingham and his friends am- 
tinned in administration but for a short time. On the 2nd of 
August the duke of Grafton was declared first commissions of 
the treasury, in liis room; while Mr. Pitt was appointed 
keeper of the privy seal, and ennobled with the title of earl 
of Chatliam ; but this advancement to the peerage, as it re- 
moved him from the house of commons, greatly lessened his 
influence. 

8. In India the miseries of war again prevailed. A soldier 
of fortune, named Hyder Ali, seized the government of the 
Mysore, and ravaged the Carnatic, till he was at length check* 
edbytiw British commander, lord Clive. Ye^ stiU reaolttte^ 
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he appeared so formidable to the officers of the government^ 
that they proposed peace^ to which he acceded, but not on 
such terms as would recompense tlie company for die charges 
of the war. 

9' In the year 1 768, Mr. Wilkes returned from his exile, 
and again brought himself forward to harass the ministry, 
and excite commotions. He solicited the votes of the livery 
men of London for a seat in parliament, but the citizens did 
not elect him; on which he applied to the freeholders of 
Middlesex, where he was warmly encouraged, and chosen 
with great marks of favour. As his outlawry had not been 
reversed he was liable to imprisonment, to which he accord- 
ingly submitted. A riot ensued, a party of soldiers, with the 
permission of the civil power, fired, and some lives were thus 
sacrificed ; which proceeding was stigmatized by Wilkes, as 
a deliberate and horrid massacre. The outlawry was annul- 
led by the court of King's Bench, and two venlicts, which 
were obtained against him, produced a sentence of imprison- 
ment for twenty-two months, besides the exaction of a fine, 
and bail for future good behaviour. On the meeting of par- 
liament the case was debated, and it was moved and carried 
by a great majority, that his late election should be declared 
void. The freeholders of Middlesex, considering his expul- 
sion as unjust, eagerly re-elected him. The house declared 
that he could not lawfully be rechosen for the present parlia* 
ment, and that therefore a new election was necessary. 
Wilkes being again returned, a warm debate arose in the com- 
mons, who at length decided that colonel Luttrel, the rival 
candidate, was the legal representative, as the suffrages given 
for his opponent were rendered imlawful by the late vote of 
the house. The public loudly exclaimed against these pro- 
ceedings, as infringing on the rights of electors. In the year 
177I> Wilkes was chosen one of the sherifi*s for London and 
Middlesex; and was afterwards again chosen member for 
Middlesex, and allowed quietly to take his seat In 1775 he 
executed the office of lord-mayor of the city of London ; and, 
in 1783, all the declarations, orders, and resolutions of the 
hoase of commons, respecting his election for the county of 
Middlesex, were ordered to be expunged irom the journals of 
that house. 

. Questions fir Examination. 



1. Describe George the Third^s Ithe English in the years 1761 and 
«p~a^cejmdcharact«? 1T62? 



2. How were the Tories jn-ati* 
fied? 
8. IVliat plbees were taken by 



Who madeproposals of peace to 
the British court ? 
What vraa \al!i&'fi«l2L^Ms^SpL^ 
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l^'Whnt mine diil the treatr be- 
twecu ihe priocen ut' llie house at' 
Bourbon receive ? 

What chanffca took place in the 
Britisii niiiiistrj ? 

4> Aguiiiiit what cDuntrv wu 
•rir <leci>re<l ? 

What iUL-GCMes were gained b; 
the Kriglish? 

Between what kings was peace 
conv lulled F 

\Vh>t iilscei were given up tu 
tile ICngliah, and what tu Ijie 
Trench F 

What change fullowei] In the 
cobJuet ? 

i Where did Wilkes make an 
attack on the kinf^'s ipeech ? 

What was the cnniequeiice of 
his nut appearing when cDUvictad? 

(>. Waal act waa pasaed of per- 
nicioua connequences to Great 
Uritain F 



What steps 
Aiiieriuuim ? 

7. What act was paisei 
^t■rch, Ufifi. 

What office and title Hi 
Pitt receive ? 

8. >Vl>a IDHde himaeir foil 
ble to OUT goveminenl ' 

Jiy whom was he checLcd? 

9. Who again excited pep 



U'hat sentence was pconol 
against him ? 

XHiat was at length 6e 
with respect lu his sitting i 

Wlial city offices did he i 
wards fill ? 

What was he again chosB 
suffered to remain F 

What WON done in ITBS! 

H.XXIV. 



■K 10. After tlie repeal of the stamp-act, which was recti 
^^llith great joy in America, nil things became quiet there; 
come new attenipts made to tax them, again excited thar I 
gust, and led them to continue their combinations 
British trade. About two years after k was tliought pto 
to repeal all the obnoxious duties except that upon tea. i 
tax retained was so trilling, that lord North could not BUff 
it to be objectionable ; not reflecting that the colonic 
not BO much regard the amount, as the right of the cli 
The new act was, however, received in America with 
marks of favour ; and the traffic with this kingdom was, 
few exceptions, renewed. 

11. The great increase of the power of the £a»t India cs 
pany, after tlie memorable success of lord Clive in the 
ceding reign, had been followed by enormous abuses, 
servants of the company, intent only on the acquiaitioO' 
wealth, had recourse to the most iniquitous metina of aocufl 
lating it. The natives were plundered, and the spirit 
monopoly was carried to such a height, that many thouad 
perished by famine. The weakness and folly of the direcM 
and the misconduct of those under them, at length c^ 
i'ortli the exertions of the ministry, and a bill was 
limiting the office of ditectoY lo Sous ■jewta, ■wiflm*TO__ ^ 
salutary restrictions. LordC^ve, aj»mB%.vi\KKQ.vn,TO«u 
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itad been tlirowii nut, defended his conduct witli si)irit ; but 
;sroundcd by the attnck on his character, and perhu[)5 by 
Jmoe compunctions of conscience, he Ma^ prompted, in a 
gtomeat oi rashness, tu commit suicide. 
f 12. The Americans still breatlied murmurs of discontent ; 
4Vben some conlidential letters from gov eiiior Hutcliinson, 
incotnmending forcible measures to subdue the refractory 
Hirit of the mnlecontents, were treacherously disclosed by Dr. 
^MWiklin (then deputy post-master) to the assembly at Bos- 
ffiS^ The effect on their irritAted minds may readily be con- 
jfwiTed, and tlie arrival of three ships, laden with tea, which 
ne East India company had been allowed to exportfree from 
ni^tf , increased the ferment to such a height, that a party, in 
Bb^ anna and dress of American savages, rushed into each of 
jjpe vessels, and threw their cargoes into tlie sea. This out- 
'/fl^ge was considered by tl)e British court as almost amounting 
"" " m act of rebellion, and three bills were passed in succes- 
a, by which lord North confidently hoped that tranquillity 
!jVrould be restored. One for a suspension of the commerce 
.«f tlie inhabitants of Boston, and two otliers infringing on 
;|pbe cliarter of the colony. Mr. Fox then appeitred in the 
' igipositiun, and, together with Buriie, exerted his utmost 
gfoweta against tlieae regulations. The first intimation of the 
f0IBt against the trade ol Boston, filled the Massachuset pro- 
vince with clamour and alarm. The other colonies, except 
Georgia, partook of the same spirit, and the committees, 
JpStituted in the different provinces, by the advice of Dr. 
tfEankliu, framed an association, which they termed the 
^Solemn League and Covenant," and issued a manifesto 
la^inst bU friendly connexion with a country thai seemed to 
jWisb to enslave them. On the 5th of September, the repre- 
jKntatives of twelve colonies assembled at Philadelphia ; and, 
,llfter a declaration of their rights, they voted an address to 
the British nation, stating their grievances, and desiring re- 
dress. This occasioned warm debates in tlie British houses 
of parUament, and bills, in some parts conciliatory, in others 
_reitrictive, were passed j but it was generally expected that 
'Open hostilities would soon follow the preparations that had 
lieen made on both sides ; and this expectation was soon ful- 
filled, for general Gage, the commander of the British forces 
in America, hearing that a quantity of stores had been depos- 
ited at Concord, sent a detachment to destroy them. At 
Lexington, on the igth of April, the troops observed a small 
Ixuly oftliecolonistsinarms. A skirmish q^uickly atwie. tta 
royal furctw were successful, but exttemeVy Vata^acA.-, a-wi, 
during their retreat to Boston, sixty-five ■we'ceVfieii, Koft-ofta 
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iuiidrnl and eighty wounded. When the congress resMW 
Hrd, a great force was voted to be raii^ ; articlea of conft* 
■ were adjured, end the provinces assumed the denonu- 
n of "The United Colonies." General Gage now rwrf- 
d to ninrch against the enemy, and a battle was fbughlid 
fiunker's-hill, near Boston, in which the king's troops had llrt 
*^l\-niitflge, hut with the loss of two hundred and twenty-sl 
illed, and more than eight hundred wonnded. The coloMft 
isputed the importance of the success, and continued it* 
Qockade of Boston, which had been formed after the artirt 
It Lexington, Their chief commander was George Washing 
^, who had served against the French in North Anieriia,"' 
e reign of George the Second. He was in the forty-li 
ar of his age, tall in stature, dignified in his deportnj 
Bid well fitted for the station he was now called upon ta', 
' 13. During the campaign, a new petition was voted hi 
Congress to the king, composed in respectful terms, and' 
sented by Mr. Penn, late governor, and one of the proi 
tors of Pennsylvania; but it was officially intimated to' 
gentleman, thai his majes^ would not give it any an: 
and this ill advised determination contributed greatly toi 
the exasperation of the Americans. As no conciliatory 
sures were adopted, the war still continued ; and, t 
pedition which was imdertaken towards the north-' _ 

colonists deviated from the strict line of merely defensive h* 
tilitiea. It being alleged that Carleton, governor of the Car* 
dian province, intended to invade New England, the congiW" 
sent fl small army to lake Champlain, under niajor-gentral 
Schuyler, but he being disabled by illness, the comnmid 
was assumed by Montgi>mery, a native of Ireland, of trieJ 
courage, and respectable character. He reduced tlie forb irf 
Chamble6 and St. John, in Canada; took possession of Moo 
treat ; and, advancing towards Quebec, formed a junctifln 
with colonel Arnold, whom Washington had detached v'A 
about one thousand two hundred men, in hopes of surpriiin)[ 
the Canadian metropolis. In the cold climate of CannAn 
winter siege was discouraging ; Montgomery therefore fc 
solved to make a speedy assault, and, on the' lust tiny of tlit 
year, amidst a violent shower of snow, he led his troops akdg 
a narrow nath, on the edge of a precipice, leading to the rirff. 
^Vhile boldly advancing to a battery, which the CjmadJim 
had relinquished, the general himself, and two of his offinr*. 
were killed ; on whicli the diviaion made a hasty retj** 
Ani(M, attlie head of another bod^, marched forward to 
assault: but, receiving a -wnTmA, W -wa* c»rcv«&^ 
scene of action. Thus^.\\e enterpnse ^aiei -, .iA,V 
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cipitate retreat, all the places taken by Montgomery, in Can- 
ada, were recovered by the king's troops. The congress 
erected a monument to the memory of the gallant general. 

14. Though the Americans were sensible of the great 
powers of Britain, and doubtful of their own ability of resist- 
ance, they were still determined on self-defence. Dr. Frank- 
lin proposed tliat the thirteen colonies should declare them- 
selves independent, and erect a new republic ; and this mo- 
mentous question was debated in the colonial assemblies. It 
-was at length adopted ; and, on the 4th of July, a de- 
claration of independence was promulgated. Articles - * ^ 
of union were likewise published between the united 
colonies, in which they assumed the title of " The United 
States of America." 

15. General Howe, with his brother, vice-admiral lord 
Howe, being invested by the British court with the title of 
*' Conmiissioners for granting Peace to the Colonies,'* endea- 
voured to open a negotiation, but the congress evaded all ap- 
plications. The British commanders, therefore, resolved upon 
the attack of New York ; and Washington was unable to pre- 
vent the landing of the royal troops, either on Staten Island 
or Long Island. Some actions and skirmishes took place du- 
ring several successive days, in which the Americans suffered 
exceedingly ; and Washington, apprehensive of his retreat to 
New York being cut off, withdrew from Long Island with 
^eat caution and secresy. A council was now called by the 
American general ; but their deliberations were of little avail, 
as general Howe soon obliged them to quit the island on which 
New York is situated. They then encamped near the Brunx, 
but after sustaining some loss in an encounter on White 
Plains, they made choice of a post near tlie Croton. The 
English now met with a series of success : they took fort 
Wasliington and fort Lee, and overran New Jersey : Rhode 
Island was also reduced with facility ; and the colonial inter- 
ests were, in other respects, materially injured. 

16. Washington saw the dismay of some of the provinces, 
and resolved on making an attempt to retrieve the American 
afiairs. Observing that the British troops were incautiously 
dispersed through New Jersey, he sent two divisions across 
the Delaware to amuse the enemy, while he, with another 
body, passed the river in the night, amidst masses of ice, and 
assaulted a post of Hessian soldiers at Trenton. The com- 
mandant was mortally wounded, and nine hundred men were 
made prisoners. Thus he revived the drooping spirits of his 
cauntrymen by closing the campaign wit\v uo\\o\xt. 
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Questions for Examination, 



10. What again excited the dis- 
gust of the Americans ? 

What was done with respect to 
the colonial duties ? 

How was the new act received 
in America ? 

11. 'What had followed the in- 
crease of the East India companj^s 
power ? [directors ? 

What bill was passed relative to 
How did lord Clive bear the in- 
sinuations against his conduct ? 

12. How were general Hutchin- 
8on*s letters disclosed to the as- 
sembly at Boston ? 

What riot was the consequence 
of this disclosure ? 

What bills affecting the colo- 
nies were passed in tne British 
parliament ? 

What association was framed 
by the committees of the colonies? 

Where did the representatives 
of the twelve colonies assemble ? 

Where, and with what success, 
was the first engagement between 
the British and Americans ? 



Where was the next battle, and 
with what loss to the English ? 

Who was the principal Ameri- 
can commander ? 

13. Who presented a petition 
to the kiVig from the congress^ and 
with what success ? 

What success did the American 
general obtain in Canada ? 

What sufferings and losses did 
the Americans sustain at the siege 
of Quebec ? 

14. What declaration was pub- 
lished by the colonies, and what 
title did they assume ? 

15. Who were appointed *• Com- 
missioners for granting Peace to 
the Colonies ?" 

What steps did they take on 
the failure of the negotiation ? 

Where were the Americans 
compelled to retire ? 

what successes were met with 
by the English ? 

16. How did Washington re- 
vive the spirits of the Americans? 



SECTION LXXXV. 

17. The following spring was not distinguished by snv 
remarkable effort on eidier side^ as general Howe suffered it 
to elapse in inactivity^ while Washington spent it in strength* 
ening his army and improving its discipline: but^ in the 
month of September, two actions of some importance were 
fought, in both of which general Howe had the advantage ; 
and soon after Philadelphia surrendered to the royal forceB. 
But an expedition, under lieutenant-general Burgoyne, for 
the purpose of invading the northern provinces, was not 
equally successfiil. He at first gained some advantages, but, 
having incautiously exposed his army, he was nearly surround- 
ed by one treble in number, under the American generals 
Gates and Arnold ; and it was agreed that his trOops should 
lay down their arms, and should be conveyed from Boston to 
Europe, on condition that they should not serve against the 
Americans without the balance of an exchange. 

18. The chief powers on the continent of £urope could not 
view unmoved the proceedings of Great Britain against the 
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Americans. I'he Dutcli were well-wisliers to the cause of 
tbe latter. The French and Spanish courts were aruiiaus 
spectators of the growing discord. Louis the XVIth.j though 
lumself unwilling to interfere, was at length prevailed on to 
promise aid to the congress. But it was not till a&er the suc- 
oess of general Gates, that he consented to acknowledge the 
independence of the United States, and to conclude two trea- 
ties with the rising republic. In consequence of this, the 
king of England recalled his ambassador from the French 
court. The parliament and the people of Great Britain now 
be^an to be in general alarmed at the tendency of tbe Ainer- 
, iean war, and an attempt was made, by sending over com- 
..suBsioners, to settle the dispute j but as the congress refused 
';*o enter into any treaty if the independency of the United 
''£tates was not previously acknowledged, and that point was 
,^iM yielded, the negotiation teiminated. Howe, weary of 
,|>.finutleBS campaigns, had resigned his coraroand ; and Clinton, 
-■who succeeded him, early in the summer evacuated Phdadel' 
||*'.^lia, and, after some slight encounters, proceeded to Sandy- 
' Jlook, whence he and the army sailed to New York. 

19. In Europe an engagement took place wluch excited 
strong animadversion. On the 27th of July a battle was fought 
»ff Ushant, near Brest, between the English fleet, under the 
eomniand of admiral Keppel, and the French, under count 
d'Orvillters. When the engagement hadcontinuedsome hours, 
irith a considerable loss of men on the side of the French, it 
ceased, as the fleets, sailing in contrary directions, had passed 

, each other. Keppel, after hastily repairing the damages, 
ordered the van and the rear to concur with him in a fresh 

, ^encounter. Harland obeyed, but Sir Hugh PalUaer, merely 
because his own ship was injured, refused the assistance c^ 
the greater part of his division. The admiral, however, 

, .plight still have obtained an important advantage by proper 
.exertion; but he suffered the French to retire. Sucb an ap- 

! pearance of misconduct required a scrutiny. Both Keppel 

, and Palliser were tried by court-martial : the former was ac- 
.quitted in terms of high approbation, to die great joy of the 

. populace ; the latter was also acquitted of criminal disobedi- 
ence, but his connexion with the ministry rendered him very 
linpopiikr. At the close of tlie session of parliament, 1779j 
lord North gave notice of the intended hostilities of Spain, 
which had at length, by the intrigues of the French c 
been brought to engage with it in a war against Englan 

20. The occurrences of tbe Americaji war in this yeai 
not very niaarkiible. In the north, tKe iVTftmiaBA wi.-^-^ ■»&' 

fereda serioaa loss ; hut the arrival o£ tweiit'j-ivs. 'i'iv^ ol*^" 
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line, with about nine thousand soldiers from France, under the 
count d'Estaing, re\'ived the hopes of the colonists. Monsieur 
d'Estaing, in conjunction with general Lincoln, commenced 
the siege of Savannah, but it was so well defended that the 
besiegers were driven off with great loss. 

2 1 . The middle of this year was distinguished by one 
1 "^fto ^^ *^^ most disgracefiil exhibitions of the spirit of in- 
' ' tolerance that had ever appeared in this country. The 
animosities of the different sects had long seemed to be on the 
decline ; when the statute for relieving the catholics from cer- 
tain penalties and disabilities, imposed on them in the reign of 
William the Illrd., again called them forth. Lord Geoige 
Gordon, a man of an unsound mind, fanned the flame of fanat- 
icism by his enthusiastic representations ; and, as president of 
a protestant association, he proposed that the enemies of Ro- 
mish superstition should accompany him in a body to the house 
of commons, to present a petition for the repeal of the obnox- 
ious statute. About forty thousand persons, chiefly of the lower 
orders, flocked, on Friday, the 2nd of June, to St George's- 
Fields ; and, having received directions from lord George, 
marched in four divisions to Westminster. Loud shouts an- 
nounced their arrival at the place of destination. They did not 
all behave in that decorous manner which their leader affected 
to recommend ; for many of the party insulted the members, 
and even attempted to force their way into both houses. 
WTien lord George had moved for the attention of the- com- 
mons to the subject of the petition, almost all present voted 
against such a deliberation, as it could not be free from tbe 
threats of the infuriated multitude. Some troops arrived in 
the evening, and the mob retired ; but, on their way to their 
respective homes, they attacked two Romish chapels, burnt 
one, and committed great devastation in the other. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday the populace, encouraged by the timidity and 
negligence of the lord-mayor, renewed their outrages witili 
increased violence, and prevailed during four dsLVS of riot, 
pillage, and conflagration. Many houses of both catholics 
and protestants were destroyed; and Newgate and other 
places of confinement were burnt after the release of the pris- 
oners. On the night of the 7th of June the Fleet and Kmg^s 
Bench priscms, with thirty other buildings, were seen blazing 
at the same time. The shouts of the lawless rioters w&re 
' mingled with the roaring of the musquetry, and with shrieks 
'Cs Dorror. 

?* Vf?. Tbe magistrates, and even the ministry, during these 

"hL tmmU narj scenes, appeared to \:>e 'tg«xii<(>ii»x\i<i^^ The 

^mtniBt^at the be^iiimiiig of die iiot&> Te&:xBe^\o ^^^^^^^isfii^ 
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tary orders to fire on the insurgents ; but at length all classes 
saw the necessity of vigorous measures : large bodies of troops 
were brought to the metropolis^ and an order was issued '* tor 
the military to act without waiting for directions from the 
civil magistrates." However necessary this order might be, 
firom the peciUiar circumstances of the case, it was thought a 
dangerous precedent ; and many were of opinion that an act 
of indemnity should have been passed, even with respect to 
the ministers themselves, to prevent its being established as 
such. . By the exertions of the troops tranquillity was restored ; 
but not before great numbers had been killed, and many ap* 
prehended, tried and executed, for capital felony. Lord 
George Gordon was interrogated before the privy-council, 
and afterwards sent to the tower upon an accusation of hiffh 
treason ; but on his trial, in February, 1781, the jury acquit- 
ted him of that charge, though no one could pronounce nim 
free from the guilt of sedition. 

23. The hostilities with Spain, during this year, were pro- 
ductive of much honour and advantage to the English. 
Gibraltar being besieged b^ the Spaniards, admiral Rodney 
«uled to its relief; and during his voyage he perceived, to 
the westward of Cape Finisterre, twenty-two sail, not one of 
which he suffered to escape him : fifteen of these were mer- 
chant ships, the rest frigates and sloops, with one ship of the 
line. This advantage was followed by another of greater 
importance. On the l6th of January, Don Juan de Lan- 

§ara was cruising off cape St Vincent, with eleven ships of 
le line, for the purpose of preventing the relief of Gib- 
raltar. Rodney encountered him, an^ afler a contest of| 
ten hours, obtained a complete victory. Four captured 
ships reached Gibraltar in safety, and about two thousand 
four hundred of the enemy, wiui Don Juan himself, were 
made prisoners. The victorious commander, having sup- 
plied tne wants of the besieged, sailed to the West Indies, 
in April and May three actions were fought there with 
the French fleet, under count de Guichen; but none of 
these were decisive, nor was any ship taken on either side^ 
Many French trading vessels were captured in the former 
part of the year; but, in August, forty- seven British shipsj, 
bonnd for the West Indies, and five destined for the East In- 
diesi became prizes to the French and Spaniards. 

Questions for Exammaiion» 

1 7. What successes were gained What expedition ^to^ ^ >xwsvnr.' 
bjr the English in September? cessfiil? 
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il. Who infUmed the minds of 
tbe people agHinst ibe catholics ? 

How man^ niet to petitiun : 
where, and on what day 7 

To what place did they proceed ? 

Haw waa lord Gearf;e's motinu 
recei ved in the house ? 

What mischief was done by tbe 
mob on their way home F 

How long did the riot last 7 

VV^bat ileva-itation was commit- 
ted on tbe night of the Tih of 



- . What conditions was general 

r Surgoyne obliged to aubmit to 7 
IH. How did tlie different powers 
nthecontinent regard the Amer 

I ton contest ? Uing of France : 
What was acknowledged by tbi 
IVhat put a atop to the negotia 

K&m between England and tbi 

■''pnited States? 

1 , Who succeeded lord Howe, and 

t-frbatdidbedoP 

J.i JS.Whatengaf, 

mjo Euiope on Che STCh . ^ . 
Dn the fiKht being renewed, 
iO refused his assistance 7 
How was the engagement <Ie- 

r.aSdedp 

I. ■ Who were tried in consequence 
K of apparent misconduct? 

What WHS the decision of the 

iXlurt-martial ? 
What did lord North gii 
Vflfat tbe close of the aesai 
\' M. How were the hopes of the 

Hloniats revived after their loss ? 

^,How did thejr siege of Savan. 

—b succeed ? 



i2. By whose exertions wa* 
ranqulllitj restored 7 

What was the result of lord 
George Gordon's trial ? 

23. What aufcess was obtained 

' admiral Kodney ? 

By what greater advantage wa« 
this followed F 

What ships and prisoners were 

Where did the a<lmi«J nest 
sail? 

What misfortune befell 
British ships in August ? 



■% 



24. The campaign in America was attended with aotne im- 
' portsnt events. On tlie 4tli of May Sir Henry Clinton 

"lade himself master of Charlestown, South Carolina; and, 

a the ittth of August, lord Comwallis obtained a signal vic- 

ay over general Gates, in which about one thousand Amer- 

Ban prisoners were taken. The American interests were at 

his time endangered by the treachery of major-general Ar- 

VDold, wlio, expecting great rewards from the British govem- 

Irinent, resolved to desert the cause in which he had so highly 

Li^Btinguished himself. Major Andr^, a gallant and esteeraetl 

officer in the English service, undertook to ne^iitte between 

Clinton and Arnold, and held a conference with the latter on 

ground which was not within the posts of either army ; but, 

m his return to New York, he was unfortunately seized and 

put to death by the Americans &s a spy. Arnold reached that 

dty in safety, and was declared a brigadier in the royal aervice. 

25. The Dutch had long been the allies of the English, 
but they no sooner perceived the rupture between Britain 

anrf her colonies, than they coQcewei One Vo^ of profiting 
by the revolt. The French took evcirj o^-^T^toavoj o^ wiwro.- 
iHging t/i/s envious spirit ; and t\\ovi^ w>e %\b.\'&iA4£x wv^ 
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ported the interests of the king of Englaiwlj he had not suffi- 
cient influence to prevent the Dutui from furnishing the 
French with naval stores, and from carrying on a trade, by 
xneani) of their island of St. Eust&tia, with the Ameriutn pro- 
vinces. Loud remonstrances were made by our minister* 
uainst this clandestine commerce. At lengtli war was de- 
sired ; and, on the 2nd of February, tlie island of St. 
£uatatia submitted to the British armament, under .'g' 
Sir George Uodney and general Vaughan. 
_ 26. The parliament liad been dissolved at the dose of the 
■uouner of 17^0, and the elections for the new one were suf- 
ficiently favourable to the ministry ; but the talent on the op- 
posite side caused evcrv subject to be warmly debated. Air. 
Purke brought in a bill for tlie regulation of his majesty's 
^vil establishm-ent, the Umitation of pensions, and the sup- 

Cession of useless places : it was recommended by lord 
Bitland ; and Mr. William Pitt, son of the great minister, 
lord Chathmn, made his first parliamentary speech in the 
some cause: but it was argued against by Mr. de Grey, Mr. 
Fercival, and lord Nugent, and thrown out. In a debate on 
iibe Wegttnm%teT riot, another young member, Mr. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, eiccited the attention of the house. Mr. 
Foic, ably supported by Mr, Pitt, also moved for an inquiry 
into the American war, wjtli a view to a peace ; but the pro- 
posal was rejected by the ministry as disgracefuL 

27- The vicinity of tlie island of Jersey to the coast of ' 
France, had long excited a wish for its reduction. Accord- 
JBgly it was attempted by the French in the first week of the 
year 1781, and the approaches to St. Heliers were so careless- 
ly guarded, that a body of French soldiers actiudly filled the 
market-place while the majority of the inhabitants were yet 
in bed. Corbet, deputy-governor, agreed to a surrender ; but 
major Pierson, liaving hastily collected a small force, refused 
tt> yield, and attacked the French with a spirit tliat ensured 
Biiccess. They were all killed or made prisoners ; but unhap- 
pily this brave officer fell in the action,at the ageof twenty-four, 

28. The French were more fortunate in the West Indies, 
ivhere they took Tobago, recaptured St. Eustatia, and gar- 
risoned it with Dutch troops. The Spaniards also were sue- 
cefisTul in that quarter of the world, and niade tliemselves 
joaBtera of the whole province of West Florida, and the island 
of P«nsaco1a. But in Europe they were unable to reduce 
a barren rock, which the Engliah had formerly taken with 
BO much ease. They continued to blockade Gibraltac, ani 
prevailed on the emperor of Morocto to ViOaV-Ait ws^^Ji^-e* 
ham the garrison. At length, however, & gceaV o^.«v\\v^ '^ 
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Ppro\-ision3 was introduced into die fortress by a fleet which 
1 8ie eDetny only dared to attack with gun-boats. The gov- 
t BmorofGibraltar wag the gallant Eiliol, whohaddistinpuiah- 
r ed himself in the German campaigns of the jireceding war. 
[' When the besiegers, with great espense and labour, luid ex- 
r tended their works, he resolved to make a bold effort to de- 
I inolish them. On the 27th of November, some hours before 
I ^y-break, a select body of two thousand tliree hundred mwi 
\ marched out and assaulted the works with such inipetuosi^, 
I filat the Spaniards fled on all sides. The pioneers and artil- 

■ Terymen now spread their fire with great rapidity, and the 

■ frorks were soon in flames. The Are also reached the mags- 
Ksjnes, which blew up, to the consternation of the enemy. 

' 29. In America lord Comwallis obtained a victory over 
general Green at Guilford, in North Carolina ; and lord 
Iswdon another at Hobkirk-hill. But the chief anxiety of 
r tile British commander, ComwiJlis, was &>r the preservatiim 
[ flf New York, which was threatened with an attack by Wash- 
I ibgton, and iJie French gmeral, the count de Hocharabeau. 
' To this end he erected fortifications and batteries without 
the town ; but, on the approach of the enemy, he concentrate 
his forces within. At length, finding himself unable to con- 
tinue the defence, he was obliged to acquiesce in Washing* 
ton'stemis; and, on the 19th of October, about five thousand 
five hundred soldiers became prisoners to the Americans; 
while three ships of war, and a great number of transporti 
with seamen, were surrendered to the French. The intelli- 
gence of this disaster spread dismay in the British cabinet, 
and put a period to all hopes of subjugating the colonies. 

^^. Accordingly, on tile 1st of March, afler repeated 

'^89 Struggles, die house of commons addressed the king, 
■ ' requesting him to put a stop to tlie prosecution of the 
AmericRii war. This address gave great joy to the popular 
party, as it made a change in the ministry absolutely neces- 
sary ; and shortly after a complete revolution was effected in 
tlie cabinet, under the auspices of the marquis of Hockingham, 
who was appointed first lord of the treasury. Mr, Fox was 
made a secretary of state, and Mr. Burke paymaster. Mr, 
Grenville was invested with full powers to treat at Paris, with 
all the parties at war, and was also directed to propotie the in- 
dependency of the thirteen provinces of the United States of 
America in the first instance, instead of making it a condidoi 
of the general treaty. The British commanders-in-chief ii 
America were also directed to acquaint the congress wi^ 
these pacific views of tlieir court. ,|' 

30. Amidst the parliamentary deliberations on tliis subjeil 
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intelliffence arrived of a great iiavai success obtained by ad- 
miral ikidney, in the West Indies, between Dominica and 
Guadaloupe. The French, under the count de Grasse, had 
only thirty-three ships of die line to oppose to thirty-six, but 
di«y fought with great obstinacy during eleven hours, long 
after Rodney, by breaking their line, had secured the success of 
his fleet. This action took place on the JSth of April, 1782. 
About two thousand of the French were killed, and four 
tbouaand wounded, and the admiral himself was taken, with 
his ship, the Ville de Paris. Before the victory an order had 
been sent for recalling admiral Rodney, as his principles were 
not those of the new ministry : however, Mr. Fox thought fit 
to move for a vote of thanks to him afler the engagement, 
and he was also ennobled, and rewarded with a pension. 
The death of the marquis of Eockingham, on the 1st of July, 
dissolved the union of the ministry. The earl of Shelbume 
0occeeded to hisofficeof first lord of the treasury, to the great 
■lOTtifi cation of Mr, Fox, who, in consequence, abruptly re- 
Mgaed his place. Mr. Pitt was appoint^ chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

SI. The French and Spaniards again made a violent efibrt 
for the reduction of Gibraltar, but it was again resolutely and 
victoriously defended by governor Elliot ; who, for his extras 
ordinary services, was rewarded with a pension, created a 
knight uf the Bath, and subsequently raised to the peerage. 
Ijord Howe also entitled himself to great praise by supplying 
Oibraltar with stores, in the face of an enemy who had the 
advantage of the wind, as well as great superiority of force. 

32. In the east, British valour was displayed, though not 
in every instance, with success. In the preceding year, on 
die 1st of July, Sir Eyre Coote, with only seven th»)usand five 
hundred men had triumphed over Hyder Ali, whose force 
nueeded eighty thousand. In tlie present year, Tippoo 
Saib, with an army of fifteen thousand, besides a small body 
of French, assaulted about two thousand three htuidred of 
our troops, but was tlu-ee days in reducing them. At Aniee, 
in the Camatic, another contest occurred between Sir Eyre 
Coote and Hyder Ali. The army of the latter bad many 
advantages over the former, yet it was put to flight. How- 
ever Hyder, some days after, drew a body of his adversa- 
ries into an ambuscade, and destroyed or captured the whole 
poity. The two commanders, who had long been opposed 
to each other, met no more: Hyder died before the end of 
the year, and Sir Eyre Coote in the following sprinf^ Tha. 
iprmner was succeeded in his usurpatvmv \a^ Viva sow vv^^»ii»» 
who had fewer virtues, and greater vices, 'iumVia^'Cftft.t. 
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Questions for Examination. 






84. What eve 
May and Augut 
Uffe of the EtigliBti 
^ What desertion el 



endangered the 
fate of nufJDT 



: and of Feb- 



1781 

m 

^^ wcati 



What bold effort did he a 
1 th£ S7th uf November ? 
SB. What Iwo victories « 

oblsineil in Ameriaa ? 
Wlml place waa l! 

CoTTiwilIis obliged tn Hurrenderi 
To what did this n 
id in the British cabinet 1 
What diangea io the a ~ 
ere the conseq^uence of the i 

dress for peace ? 

What vraa Mr. Grenvilte a 

powered tu propose in Uie finLif 

'Ml. What news arrived from'S 
West Indies 

How was t 
rewarded ? 

Who tas appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer in tlic new min. 
istrv ? 

31. In what attempt 

French and Spantanls again 
pulsed ? 

How were jfeneral Elliot' 
vltea rewarded? 

St. What two commandenq 
long been opposed to each ol" 
in tlie£ast Indies? 

Wliere was the tait i 

Bv whom was Hyder 
in hU usurjiatiuLi ? 



i& What members brought in, 
and .lUpliurWd, the bill respecting 
the civil eatablishment ? 

Bj whom was it argued ngainsl? 

What voune member excited 
the attention ot' the house ? 

if. What attempt was made b; 
Ihe French in the beginning of 

mi? 

*'By whose bravery were they 

"-Ised? [officer? 

the fate of this brave 

tb. Wliut place did the Frencli 

icapture in the West Indies ? 

Of what did the Spaniards make 
themselves musters 7 

What place in Kurope were they 
unable toreiluce ? 
J,, Who was the governor of Gib- 
JBltar? 



33. The conferences at London and Paris, which had been 
carried on during the greater part of tlie year 1782, at length 
produced a aeries of articles preparatory to a definitive pence. 
These were warmly debated in the house of commons, and in- 
toighed against by Mr. Fox as humiliating and chsgraceiVil : 
"" all his efforts might Iiave been unavailing, had he not 
led a strange coalition witli lord Nortli, and his Tory 
=ftfend3. Tlie report of this coahtion was tor some time disbe- 
Eeved ; but its effect appeared when, on an address of thanks, 
on occasion of the articles, being moved in the house, the 
Mnendments were carried by a majority of sixteen. Thi« 
majority produced a revolution in the cabinet, by which Mr. 
Fox and lord North were made secretaries of state ; and, 
under their influence, definitive treaties were signeti on the 
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Snl of September, with France, Spain, aiid the United 
States of North America. To France were yielded Igj 
St. Lucia and Tobago, in the West Indies ; Goree, anil 
the forts near the Senegal, in Africa; and Pondicherry, with 
all otber towns and forts reduced by the English, in Hindos^ 
tan : whUe, un the other lutnd, they recovered from thy 
Frenclisix West Indian islands, which liad been taken during 
tiie war- It was agreed that Minorca should be ceded to th^ 
Spaniards, who were also permitted to possess both the pcoi 
Vmces of Florida. The independency of the American state* 
was established, mid they were favoured in point of buuudary, 
as well as with regard to the Newfoundland fishery. The 
^ceaty with Holland was not finally settled before 1784, and 
the IJutch were then not only obliged to give up Negapatam, 
but to allow to ail British Eubjects a free navigation in the 
eastern seas. The terms of the peace which was now con-- 
eluded, were censured by many as injurious to the hcHiour 
^d interests of their country ; but, however true this may 
be, it is also certain that by it the nation was saved the ad- 
ditional burden of at least a million per annum, as, had the 
war continued, the government must have had annually the 
vast sum of seventeen millions and a half. 

Si. The coalition administration continued in the full exer- 
cise of power till Mr. Fox brought into parliament his bill 
for new r^ulating tlie government of the East India cxmf- 
pany. He proposed that the affairs of that company should 
oe consigned to seven commissioners, who should enjoy their- 
authority for four years, and not be liable to dismission, un- 
less the house of lords or commons should address his majesty, 
for that pm-poae. The opponents of this bill admitted, in- 
deed, that new regulations were necessary, but protested 
gainst the adoption of a plan which would grossly violate s 
solemn charter, reduce the king under tlie sway of a taction, 
aiid endanger tlie existence of the constitution. After some 
spirited deuates, the hill passed the commons, but was finally 
rejected in the lords by a majority of nuieteen. The act, 
thus rejected, was certainly violent and arbitrary in appear- 
ance ; but it must be allowed that strong measures were alone 
calculated to retrieve the affairs of the company. 

35. The dismissal of the ministers soon followed tlie failure 
of their scheme. On the 19th of December, the king seat 
an order to enforce the resignation of the two secretaries,! 
lord North, and Mr. Fox. Mr. Pitt, though only twenty-four 
years of age, waaplacedal theheadof thenew cabinet, whitH,!. 
iormBd the tenth administration since l:i\Bmajeft\."3'*acs**%\>soJ 
For some time after this, it was hoped IhaX. a. "■XvftMita<\OTu«| 
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yMliwwna wvaU net be a oonaeqiaence of this chai^i>i4 
ami^Uj ; bat, w die 0tmin|; one did not in every (■ 
Br^DMe tk«t dec ai irc naknty whicfi th« oourt requirediV 
dhwhrtinn wm at bM txdervd, on the 95th of Much, ITIr 
■red that the "ppnl to the people tumnl ti 
~~ ' &TOUT, ■■ the first di^'ieion after i 
I gratified him vrth a majority a 
\ fertT-seren. Enraurageid by this inaj~' 
fcratmlK m hn Emtt India bill, the most important w 
im »fiiai. Its tJneT (brtnm were the erection of a 
of MMnl far the — i p g iulm detice of the territorial r 
theiuuiaCMCi orconmeraal man^ement and official ri 
p ninf »ft « to d>r eotnpanj, and the establishment of a cor 
far thffmefe ipculj and efiectual brial of delinquents. 
ITStiv Mr. Rtt alM> sacnvded in bringing in his plan for I 
tilahliihimnt ot a ainkiiig (and, and the nnployment d 
nHKon anntialljr tar die reduction of the national debt ; '' 
which expcAcnl the dmd of a national bankruptcy •» 

9& The formMt and mo^t distingriished offender 
flt in tibia nrw East India bill was Warren Hasting, who, iT 
gavwmer-gertfral of Ben^, had for some yenrs reined that 
wi lh u u tCTWtrirf, mannising over Nabobs and Rnjahs, leiyinj 
eamributjoas «aa making war at pleasure. He was a nun 
ooninly <)tialifi«d by sense and abilities to goreni a colony or 
a pr<H-ii)c<^, but his ambition was too inordinate to allow him 
to ruIewithntod«»tian and equity. His misconduct now be- 
came the subject of regular discuaaioD, with a view to an in- 
peadnnent Mr. Burke expatiated on his oflences. And «atkd 
fora »rict rnquirr ; and Mr. ^leridaii, in a speech of eitnt- 
urdinari- length, detailed his rapacity, tj-rauny, treachery, *lid 
tTudty, with a brilliancy of oratoiy whi«i electrified the doi 
and influenced many who had hitherto entertained a favr 
able opinion of Mr. Hastings, to give their votes against 

On the I(Xh of May, it was resolved that he should 
,-a^ impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors, and 

' '"his trial should be prosecuted in the house of peer*. 
The following year the court was opened in Westminster-hall, 
and Burke, Sheridan, and Fos, rewarded the eager attentitn) 
of their hearers by many animated anil eloquent harangue*. 
.\ll the influence of the East India company was rniployrd 
ta save him ; and us it was urged that he had performed tlis 
obnoxious acts upon the most urgent necessity, and for iba 
preservation of tlie British goveomient in India, minist 
long »r*vered between his MenAs awMaVaeiwrn™*, *Vo»,< 
erg^y of die latter was at \engMi es.Wvjs\«A\i-j -i^. *«>£.™ 
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lays of the trials which was not finally concluded till Apnl, 
179^* He was then acquitted ; the East India company re* 
paid to him the expenses of the trials and settled on him an 
annuity of £5^000. a year. 

$7' Amid die debates about state delinquents^ the con* 
cems of those of an inferior order were not n^lected by the 
house. Captain Cooke having given, at a former period, 
an advantageous account of Botany Bay, in New South 
Wales, it now occurred to the ministry that^ instead of trans- 
porting felons to the coasts of America and Africa,' it would 
be advisable to f<Krm a distinct and remote colony from the 
full prisons of Great Britain : and a bill was accordingly fra* 
med, in 1787> for the regulation and establishmoit of the 
colony. Sooa after the prorogation of the parliament, in the 
same year, lord George Gordon was tried for two libels : being 
found guilty, he absconded ; but was at length apprehended 
and committed to Newgate, where he passed the remainder 
of his life. 

88. The ministry, soon after the recess of parlia- 
ment, was engaged in attending to disputes which had ^Z^^ 
taken place in the republic of the United Provinces ^'^^ 
of Holland. Since the general peace the French had still 
continued those intrigues which balanced the republican 
party against the Stadtholder, while the British court had ex- 
erted its influence in favour of that prince. The princess of 
Orange, a woman of great spirit, sister to the king of Prussia, 
repairing to the Hague to animate the adherents of her hus- 
band, was stopped by a detachment of armed men employed 
by the c^posite party. The king of Prussia, pephew to the 
great Frederic, demanded reparation for ihe.insult o^ered to 
Sis sister, and marched his troops into Holland to restore the 
Stadtholder to his rights. The British court- also gave orders 
for the increase of the army and navy ; and, by the united 
eflfbrts of these twpi powers, the prince of Orange was fully 
established in his former power, and even enabled to extend 
it beyond the ordinary bmits of a republican constitution. 
In the following year the States'-General, influenced by the 
prince, concluded treaties of alliance with Great Britain and 
Prussia : and the last mentioned power also entered into a 
similar agreement with our court. 

39. In an enlightened age, it is more surprising that any 
should be found to advocate the slave-trade, than tSat a large 
proportion of the disinterested public should wish for its 
aboliti(MQ. Petitions had been presented »ga\ivgX \\.) «xA «l 
committee of the privyrcouncil inquired Vxito \>\« %\i^(^v^^ 
Tke duefnuumgement of the buainesa devolved oxl^x. x^'^ 
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b a ft r cM, idaiiber for Yorkshire ; but all he could immedi- 
«*Jy c&ct, WM bringuig in « bill for the better accMnmodi. 
UNI «£ tbe aalmpfj objects of his Uudable exertions. 

40. la the autamn of this year the state of the kiWi 
bakfa (wane kmbject of general interest and alarm. The 
nqnl AtaHy had ipent 6ome weeks at Cheltenham ; there hit 
UMyul^ exhibited aome ^jniptMDs of eccentricity, but on ]» 
ntMiB ta Window hk disorder became still more appareot. 
la caoMqaCDW €>f this, a question was started in the housf, 
oynceminit the right of supplying the deficiency of the rojij 
■uthority during hia incapacity. After scMne very warm de- 
hate, it waa afrreed that the prince of Wales should be regeni; 
but that he should not be allowed to grant pensions, or offim 
ior life, or confer a peerage upou any individual, except ft 
the aons cdf tbe king ; and that the tjueen, with the aid at' i 
outoici). ifaDuld be empowered to regulate the household, and 
t» take charge of tbe royal p»son. The consideration of ik 
regency bill waa resumed from time to time in both housaof 
parliament, and its programs was delayed till it was tejiderel 
ineffectual by the recovery of his majesty, wlio was, In 
March, able to resume his functions By a royal prp- 
clomutton, the 23rd of April was observed as a ilay rf 
public thanksgiving ; and the king, attended by tbe whokuf 
the royal laniily, wetit on that day to St. Paul's in state, 
Ifhc Joyliil acdaiuatiuns of the pi^ulace. 

^P^ Questioiu fur Examination. 



ns!i. ■ 



^J3S. What was the result of the 
coufereiice at London and Paris ? 

'W^o ioTeiuhed against tbe ar- 
ticles in tbe noitae » 

Wbit union, or cnlilkm in tbe 
rainistrr, caused uniTersal sur- 

WhuC was the consequence of 
the miuority in favour of tbe 
amendments ? 

Wben, and vilh vbat nations, 
trastieace signed ? 

What VRS settled respecting 
America, and liov.- was it favoured? 



administnition contuii 

35. Wliat souu foltoxed the 
fiiilure of their scheme ? 

Who was placed at the head uf 
the new cabinet ? 
What toot place 
178i? 



In whose favour was 

ity in the new parliament ? 

What were the prinrfpal fee 
tnres of Mr, Pitt's ■'-- '- '- 



bill? 

How was the dread of a 
tional baiitrujitcv _i_ 

3C. Wha WHS 'chiefly aJnieJ I 
in the East India bill P ^ 

AVbat power bad he ezen 
in India i 

By whom were hie offences Je. 
toiled in the house ? 

What was resolved in Nts, 
1787 ? ^ 

Where did tbe 

What was urged by the 
India company ? 

How was the energy of biael 

ies ^ihiusled ? 

What nos the final result » 

tablia\teA, btA &: 

3S. Wbat \i3A t"ae "Sm 
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E t juried on in Holland since the What could he only eSeel ? J- 
K paue? 40. What became u subject ejg 

^ , By what powers was the Stadt- general cuuceni? i_ 

Kioiiler re-established [ti bis rights? 'WiiBtwaaasreedinconsequendA^ 
' ■ What were coocladed tlie fol- of the king's disorder ? '^ 

ti H>)HngTear? When was hia m^'eity able tw 

■ , f SS. what tnurt be wished in an reEume hU duties ? ■ , 

K V^^hteaed age ? Whatpublicnoticewaaglrenof 

"^lio was tlie principal advocate the king's recovery F 
'-'^, (he aboUtion ? ™ 



^^Mtl. In 1790 a new war having anBen in India, Mr. Faxf 
S^Bn other mranbers, imputed it to the ambitiuii and rapaci^ 
r dif the English ruler,* of that country, and endeavoured, bM^ 
>. "vVithout effect, to procure the candemnation of such hostiltit 
t taes. The Rajah of Travancore, an ally of the dpapany, hadl 
• been attacked by Tippoo Saib tor refusing to r^inquish tiraf 
fiirtreBses obtained by purchase from the Dutch, which thai 
Stdtan alleged were his in right of his father, who had coiMt 
tjuered them. The invaders having reduced Travancore aai 
other towns, and inhumanly ravaged the country, lord Comtf 
-waRis, then governor of Bengal, ordered the presidency dS 
Madras to send an army without delay to the assistance of ti# 
Hindoo prince. MBJor-general Meadows, governor of Mflf) 
dtaa, miiKtered an army of fourteen thousand etfective mnD 
on the plains of Trichinopoly. Tippoo, alleging that he wisiiJ 
ed to be at peace with the English Rajah (as he termed th^ 
king of England) sent a conciliatory letter to tlie gener^ 
-who, however, evaded a negotiation. Some engagements (xitf 
cmred favourable to the British arms, and the MyGoream 
were driven from the principiilities of Travancore, Cochiiq^ 
and Calicut Early in the following year lord Comwallis in* 
vaded the Mysore, besieged and took Bangalore, and obligMb 
Tipjioo to seek for saJety under the batteries of •SeringapatatnJ* 
Ae siege of which was deferred, as the periodical rains went 
Approaching. Great preparations were, howeveati'^made edt 
both sides for the attack and defence of the M^torean casp 
tal; and, on the renewal of hostilities, tlie siege of tlie foiV 
irnis commenced in fwin, and the city invested on its twaf 
principal sides. The approaches were regularly made; anA 
Tippoo, harassed and confined, began to despair. He, thered 
fore, sent messengers to treat of peace, which was adjusted 
in March, 17J)2, on the terms dictate*! by lord Comwallis.' 
He was allowed to retain only half of his territories, and obli^ 
e*rf to pay above four millions sterWng. T\ve w^feiVsix'-wv 
hind rniii money, were divided atnong the ftY\V\A\ 'iotwa isw^ 
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their Indian canfedernl«s : and while the latter -wa* d. 
better enabled to defend themselves against the ambition ■ 
UieFultanj the poBseasiooB of the former were greatly Bt 
ened and angniented. 

42. Europe, meanwhile, was agitated by a. 

]*-Qa '^■liich demunds our peculiar notice and attentii 

''^' namely, the French revolution. Much has been wi' 
ten on its causes and its consequences, but the abridged (oi 
of this history will only admit of a general outline of fuj 
It may not, howe^-er, be amiss to trace it briefly from di 
time when it was first openly manifested after the Amerioll 
war. Acting as auxiliaries in the cause of liberty, the Fibi 
bc^an to think that a prince, who thus emploj-ed his subjet 
ought no lunger to withhold from them that blessing. Lnu_ 
the XVIth., and his mimsters, were at that time involved^ 
the most perplexing diflicidties. The war had so droned d 
treasury, and- so increased the public debt, that a m 

bankruntcv was apprehended. Anxious for advice a. 

crisis, tne king, who, with all his high inherited ideas of pre- 
roeative, was ill calculated to struggle with a faction, caUcd 
tonis court (February 22, 1787) an assembly of twlablci,ai 
men of distinction and respectability, but their Buggesboni 
were of little use. AfWr some contests he found himself obli- 
ged to BSfiemble tlie states of tile realm, which had been dlfc 
continued from the reign of Louis the Xlllth. In thisassnri~ 
bly the representatives of the people, called the tiera-^t^fm 
third state, being siitfered to extend their numbers to six hi? 
dred, so as to be equal to the combined orders of nobles a 
clergy, assumed to themselves the title of the " National A,^ 
aembly," and asserted tlieir right to begin the great workfl 
reform, whether the nobihtv or dergy would join them or H 
From this time the revolution may be said to have comm 
ed ; for the deputies of thepeople had now acquired theae 
dancy, and the most important changes were expected. 
first act of violence committetl by tlie inhabitants of Par 
the assertiifU of their rights, was Uie destruction of the I 
(July 1*, 1)789) a prison where, indeed, had been fra ..„ 
exhibited the" gloomy horrors of despotism. After this, i 
provoked murders were committed with impunity ; rnojiyjB 
the chateaux were plundered and demuliBhed, and the vi 
flame of amfocrat became a signal of outrage. 

43. This extraordinary revolution could not fail to aXb 
the anxious notice of Europe. In England it was variot 
considered; by some with satisfaction, and by others i 
fiusfjicioij and alarm. It ■was bootv AeXiBXEivR'&ve-^KivBBsL— 
where Mr. Fox Kpplaudedthe conduct o'i *ve"St«ttdn*5S3 
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who had joined tliepeople against the court: while Mr. Burke 
declared that, from measures so violent and unconstitutional, 
DO real improvement could be anticipated ; and that the ca- 
reer of such rash innovators threatened the most mischievoua 
IMHisequences. In was in 1790 ^^^ this latter gentleman 
published his celebrated work on the Frencli Revolution ; 
Afid, in the following year, the warmth with which he express- 
ad -Ilia detestation ot it, in the house, in opposition to Mr. 
Fox's declaration, tllat it was " one of the most glorious events 
ia the history of mankind," mused a violent altercation be- 
tween tliese two distinguished Gtatesmen: Mr. Fox with tears 
r^retted the dissolution of their long friendship ; and from 
'^at time they never again acted in concert. 

44. Amidst the commotions of the continent, tlie king of 
Siuland endeavoured to preserve peace in his own dominions; 
UjcC in addressing his parliament, in 179S, he expressed hia 
ocaifident hope that the " continued and progressive improve- 
vnmts in the internal situation of the country," would con- 
fir^ and increase the " steady and zealous attachment" of 
tlis subjects to that constitution under which the nation 
flourished. Mr. Fox, on this occasion, remarked the silence 
of his majesty with respect to tlie riots at Birmingham, in the 
, when some pl»cea of worship, and the' 



mecedin 
bouses oi 



« of Priestley, and other dissenters, had been burnt, by 
pretended friends of the constitution, because the French 
revolution had been commemorated at a house of entertain- 
ment: proceedings, which he reprobated as certainly incon- 
sistent with "the inestimable blessings of liberty and order" 
boasted of in the king's speech. 

45. In the meantime the danger of tlieking of France was 
extreme. A numerous body of insurgents, attlie instigation 
of Brissot, a factious leader, assaulted the palace, overpower- 
ed the Swiss guards, and rioted in spoil and blood. It was 
decreed that Louis should be suspended from his functions ; 
Uld an arbitrary tribunal wps instituted for the simiraaiy 
trial of persons accused of treason against the sovereignty 
of the people. Most of the king's adherents, and particu- 
larly the priests, were murdered by the populace, who were 
excited to these atrocities by Robespierre, Danton, Marat, and 
7allien. Similar outrages were perpetrated at Rheima, Lyons, 
and other towns. A proposal of alliance with the French 
government had been disregarded by the British court ; and, 
on the Guspension of Louis, our ambassador was recalled. 
When tile life of the persecuted monarch was threatened, it 
fvas proposed tliat the parliament, or V.\ng, ^civ\i\tftK(cs&» 
far bia safety; bat Mr. Pitt thotight xbat suc\i atv tk\.^^':.^a»1 
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would only irritate his merciless adversaries: snd thiu^ 
VI iirurtunate prince was given up to tb^ i'^^- Hewa»tn 
with apparent lurmality ; coiKiemned without any proof 
guilt; and tJie French nation, to its eternal diagrace, suffa 
Sie lientence to be executed, January 21, 1793. When t] 
trium]^ of the revolutiaiiista was conununicated to our coa 
incve active measures were deemed necessary to stop the p 
gressot'principles so subversive of the peace Kud order of dl 
P . J •ociety ; but, before such were adopted, war wa*4 

. » 'a ' clared by France t^ainst his Britannic majesty ■ 
'^ ' the Stmitholder. Numerous addresses in favout 
the war were now presented to llie king, Modon 
hostilities, by Mr. Fox aiid Mr. Grey, were rejected. 
sals were ordered against the ships, goods, and aubjecti 
France ; und a bill was enacted for the more effectually ~ 
venting of all traitorous correspondence with tlie eiii 
Seamen were votetl to the amount of fi)rty-five 
and tile military fmxe was augmented to twenty-seven ti 
sand two hundred men, exclusive of the troops of the colt 
and the Hanoverian soldieiT> 

46. In the progress of the war the French "were &a i 
fortunate than the allies. They subdued the Netbnli 
chiefly in consequence of the success of their general, Du 
riez, in the battle of Gemappe; achieved various conqii 
in Germany; and, in anotlier part of their frontier, punu 
the king of Sardinia for his attachment to the house of 6i 
bon, by the seJEure of the duchy of Savoy. But soon i 
receiving some (4iecks from the vigour of the Austrians, 
losing their brave commander by desertion, their affairs sc 
ed to decline. Dampierre, the new commander, for a si 
time maintained tlie struggle against the Austrians, Prussi 
and the British and Hanoverian tro»4)S, under the duke 
York ; but he was at length slain, and bis countrymen 
treated mider the orders of La Marche. 

47- The rage of party at this time burst forth with 6 
violence at Paris. The victory which the jacobins (a factioi 
caUe<l from the moiiastery in which they assembled) had 
tained in the great contest respecting the murder of the ki 
by no means satisfied their ungovernable fury. Having j 
suoded the rabble that they were better friends to the rep_ 
he than tlie Brissotint, tliey procured from the ccuiventianV 
military terror, such decrees of accusation as they w' " 
Accoraingly Brimot, and his chief adherents, were arr 
and, ai^r being imprisoned for five months, put ta i 
Atier this triumph, the guillotine ■viuamtiiKuftam.X.'Mw, 
i'emaleB were not free from vhe eangaowL-n t*^ <A 
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plerre and his faction ; and in the course of the year, besides 
a multitude of victims, the unfortunate queen, MKrie Antoi- 
nette, was subjected to the fate of her husband : and the 
noble-minded Ehzabeth, sister to the deceased king, aiW- 
warde sufferetl death, because she was not a wiUing republican. 

Qltestuins for EtnminaUim, 

41. By whom had the lUjah of 
TwTBncDre been attBcked, and 
mder wliaC pretence ? 

Who ontered an army to be sent 

I>'rom what princijialities were 
tlie Mviioreans drivi^n ? 
■ What siege was unilertaken the 
flrilAxing jear ? 

Whet terma was Tippoo Qblif(ed 
ifi •ubmit to F 

48- B^ what event vas Europe 
liov agitated ? 

When was the revolution first 
npaily manifetteil ? 

Ill what stale wax the nation af- 
ter that war ? [the kinff i 

What assembly was called bv 

Whut title and power were as- 
mmed by the lieri-ilat 9 

What acts of Tia{ence were com- 
mitted by the mob ? 

43. ^Vho distinguLihetl himseir 
ia Etlgland by a work 
liVenca Hevolulion ? 



end? 

a. In what did the king es- 
presa his confident hope P 

On wliat did Mr. Vox. remark ? 

4-5. By whom was the French 
populace escited to acts uf atro- 

What was the fate of the un. 
fortunate I.ouis ? 
Aeainst whom was war declared 

How did the people in England 
express their opinion of the warP 

4& What conquests were mada 
by tlie Frencli ? 

When did their affairs begin to 
decline ? 

17. From what did the jacoWnt 
derive their name ? 

Whom did they cauae to be ar> 
restedundalterivardBputtodea^? 



48. Meanwhile the allies were employed in besieging Va- 
lenciraines, under the conduct of the duke of York. When 
ux weeks had elapsed, from the opening of tlie trenches, three 
vigorous attacks were so well executed, that tiie French were 
driven from tJieir outworks, anil tlie governor, discouraged by 
tliese operations, offered to capitulate. The place was sur- 
rendered to the emperor on the 26th of July, 1793. After 
this success the duke of York, separating fi-om the Austrians 
■nd PruMians, marched, with his own and the Dutdi troops, 
into the province of Flanders. The English gunrda, under 
the conduct of major-generul Lake, routed about five thou- 
sand men, and destroyed the works at Lincelies. The con^ 
rention, alarmed at the progress of the invaders, decreed that 
all of itge to hear arms should be ready to i\%e''nv a\ia6.-5 ■, «s&., 
the people %vere commanded to provide eser^'iNNm^tve'ift'i'BSc^ 
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for the supply of the troops. Thus, hy uifluence and tem 
tlie jacobins caUwl forth all the resources of the country, a 
putm mcMion eleven great armies; one of which, under gt 
era] Houchord. was despatched to the relief of Dunkirk, ni 
besieged by the duke of York. In hia third attempt 1 
French conimaiider forced the centre of the ditke's line, « 
was in consequence obliged to make a precipitate retreat 
49. Byt though successful on the frontiers, internal d 
cord began to make its appearance in France. Eight depit 
ineiii^ were in commotion ; but the leaders did not corma 
agree in their schemes, and in some districts tht 
were quickly reduced to submission. The disturbances 
the west antf south were not, however, so easily quelled. 
t'endcL', and other territories to the south of the Loire, ' 



bloody conflicts. An English fleet appearing in the Mt 



I, ofTeied aid to the people of Toulon; and 

miral Hood took possession of Uie porL Though aided 
the Spanish and Piedmontese troops, the defenders of 
place were not able to resist the multitude of fieree and ad 
besieeers; and ulien the English had possessed it aboutf 
monus, a counrd of war resolved that it should be evacual 
Crowds of people of every rank, age, and sex, hurried 
board our ithips to avoid the vengeance of their count: 
The retreat was effected with great skill and little loss 
side ; n'hile, on the other, nine ships of the line and u 
frigates were destroyed by a party of seamen, headed by 
Sidney Smith. Some were also seized by the Spaniards 1 
tlieir catholic allies. 

50. The French, during the greater part of the year, w 
unsuccessful in Germany. The duke of Brunswick surroa 
ed three thousand men at Pirtnasens, and obliged them to 1 
render. But fortune, in the sequel, favoured the republic! 
Hoche, formerly a groom, roused their ardour ; and, in c 
cert with i'ichegru, retook the chief pcrats, and dro\-e b 
the confederates over the Rhine. In this maimer ended 
campaign of 1793. 

51. At the opening of parliament, the prosecution 
1 704 ^^ *'^ ^** resolved on, notwithstanding the opp 
' tion of the marquis of Lansdown, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Fox. Eighty-five thousand seamen, and sixty thons 
two hundred soldiers, were voted, beside German troopa ; 
a treaty was concluded with the king of Prussia, who 
ed, in CDiisideration ot a moniiiiv mWA^ cS K.i«Si»)R.^ 
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able by Great Britain aiid HoUaud, to emiiloy sixty-two 
thousand tour hundred men against the common enemy. 

52. The views of the London eorrespondiii/i society, and 
-of the society for constitutionid information, whose enmity to 
<dw constitution had been one of the alleged grounds of iikmi 
liefore the commencement of the war, still continued to be 
suspected by the ministry: it was therefore resolved, tliat 
their leaders should be apprehended as conspiratora against 
iSie public tranquillity; and, to detain them in confinement, 
■A mspension of the habeas corpus act vaa proposed and car- 
Med, though not without much opposition, and a protest from 
the duke of Bedford, and three otlier peers. Many were in 
consequence seized, and detained some months in prison ; af- 
Cer which it was deemed expedient to bring them to triaL 
■Stfp- John Home Tooke, a man of acknowledged Uterary 
abilities, Hardy and Thelwall, were tried and acauitted. 
The other prisoners were not brought forward, and all were 
.restored to their families and friends. 

BS. At the cloae of the session the king congratulated the 
two houses on the signal victory that had been obtained by 
fata brave seamen, under the command of lord Howe. It took 
l^ce on the I st of June, one hundred and forty leagues west- 
mud of the isle of Ushaut About two thousand men are 
supposed to have been killed on the side of the French ; while 
the British seamen who lost their lives, or were wounded, 
■were only about nine hundred. Six vessels, from seventy- 
-fouT to eighty guns, were captured and brought into Ports- 
mouth- 

54. The advantages which had resulted from tile general 
levy of troopa so encouraged the rulers of France, tJiat they 
prepared witli alacrity for another campaign, Pichegru was 
appointed to the chief command in the Netlierlands, and 
many sharp conflicts ensued. The success was various, till 
Pichegru, hopmg to weary the allies by constant exertion, 
rusheu upon them with about one hundred thousand men 
near the Scheldt ; but, though he maintained the conflict tor 
twelve hours, and seemed ut one time on the point of beinp* 
victorious, his opponents at length became masters of the 
6eld, after killing or wounding ten thousand of his men. Af- 
ter some interveuing buttles, in whicji the allies were success- 
fitl, the French obtained, on the Stith of July, an important 
■victory near Fleurus- The prince of Saxe Cobourg had the 
advantage in tliree assaults, but Jourdan, the general of that 
part of tile French tbrces, finally triumphed. Many towns 
in the Netherl.'Uids now surrendered to tt\e"ce'pvi\>\i'i--*fcft5i.>:)*» 
of York, and theearJof Moira, wereilnve\ito^eTw«"Otv*i'as^ 
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prince of Saxe Cobourg was unable to maiutain his post 
Mona, and in Brabant ; and the emperor lust nine out of the 
provincea of the NetherlandB. The French made also 
isiderable progress in Germany ; and gained acmie advan- 
es over the king of Surdinia in the aoutli of Europe. On 
other hand, the republicans lost the island of Corsica, in 
Mediterranean ; and Martinique and St> Lucia, in tlie 
t Indies, were subdued by the British arms. 

55. Amid the victory and conquest which attended the 
French arms, under the auspices at Robespierre, his barbari- 
ties were for a time disregarded ; but at length the general 
indignation was roused, and the urgent motives of self-detence 
induced all, who had any remains of spirit, to exert it in the 
subversion of his usurped power. TalUen, and other bold 
representatives of the people, insisted on his arrest : lie was 
declared an outlaw, and, together with his chief accomplices, 
put to the same deatli to which he had devoted thousands. 
Tlius was extinguished, what was justly called, the reign of 
terror, to the great joy of the French nation. The victorious 
assembly received congratulations on its success: some ol>- 

lus decrees were repealed, and new political regulations 
adopted. 

56. After their success in the Austrian Netherlands, the 
:ncli prepared to subdue the United Provinces. The dulte 

Of York having retired into Dutcli Brabant, PJchegru pur- 
sued him and reduced Bois-le-duc, Venlo, Maestricht, and 
Nimeguen. At the beginning of winter, the duke, despair- 
ing of the preservation of Holland, returned to England, and 
his departure encouraged the party opposed to the Stadthol- 
M^t^er to act openly in behalf of the French. For some time the 
I *feitish troops had been ill fed, harassed by sickness, and 
"temefully neglected by thek commissaries and medical at- 
mdants. Now, pursued by the French, and insulted by the 
hatch, they were compelled to a most disastrous retreat, 
fatigue, hunger, and cold destroyed many on their march ; 
'rad the survivors were involved in every possible distress, till 
at length they reached the duchy of Bremen, whence they 
were conveyed to England. The flight of the troops, and the 
consequent dispersion of the Dutcli army, opened the gate* 
of Amsterdam to the French general ; and seven flourishing 
provinces submitted to the sway of the Parisian convention. 
The prince of Orange, who was with difficulty saved from 
the violence of the populace, escaped with his family, Mid 
found pity and protection in En^rland. His houses and pos- 
sessions were seized ; a national asaeoiA'j ■vtaa ^a-LtnaQued, 
and the French system of govemine£\V aio\(«tL ■Y'toia-wrat 
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the Dutch^ with a shdwof freedom^ left a mere dependent 
state^ subservient to France. 



Questions Jbr 

4B. What place was besieged 
and taken by the allies ? 

What success was obtained by 
major-general Lake ? 

What arbitrary decree was is- 
sued by the convention ? 

How many armies were in con- 
sequence raised ? 

From what place was the duke 
of York obliged to retreat ? 

49. What places in France were 
the scenes or much bloodshed ? 

From whom did the people of 
Toulon receive relief? 

What was resolved and effected 
four months after ? 

50. What victory was gained 
over the French in Germany ? 

In what manner did the cam- 
paign of 1 793 end ? 

51. With whom, and on what 
conditions, did our ministers con- 
clude a treaty in 1794 ? 

52. What societies was suspect- 
ed by the ministry ? 

On what measure did they de- 
termine? 

Who were tried after having 
been detained in prison ? 



Emmination. 

What was the result ? 

53. On what did the king con* 
gratulate the house ? 

When, and where, was the vic- 
tory obtained ? 

54. Where was Pichegru defeat- 
ed, and with what loss ? 

Where did the French obtain 
an important victory ? 

What conquests md they make 
in the Netherlands, and who were 
obliffed to .retreat ? 

What places were subdued by 
the Britisn arms ? 

55. By whose arrest and death 
was the reign of teiror extinguish- 
ed ? 

tiS, What places were reduced 
by Pichegru ? 

Who returned home in the be- 
ginning of winter ? 

In what state were the British 
troops left ? 

What place of safety did they 
at length reach ? 

How were the dominions of the 
French thus enlarged ? 

Who escaped with his family, 
and found safety in England ? 



SECTION xc. 



A. D. 



57' After the extinction of the reign of terror in 
France^ the propriety of negotiating a peace^ with the ^jq^ 
new government of that kingdom^ was again argued ^ 
by the opposition party in our house of commons ; and was 
again rejected : it being maintained that no peace could be 
lasting while the revolutionary spirit existed. Mr. Pitt, in 
adjusting the amount of supply, considered the demand of 
£29^300^000. as not too exorbitant for the different branches 
of expenditure. A small part of this sum was devoted to 
the establishment of the prince of Wales^ on his marriage 
with the princess Caroline of Brunswick, the king's niece. 
His royal highness had given just offence to the well-prin- 
cipled part of the nation, by contracting de\)\;% \ft \5aa «ss\ssoa>iL 
o££6S0,000; but as it was proper that ^oae^\io\v«j3L\ra^^»^ 
to bis honour should not be defrauded, thft coTMELOTk%>\sv'SDa»- 



of It, 
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^ their ffront of £125,000. a year, required that Jtlij.Ol 
It, and also the revenue of the duchy of Cornwail, ib 
be nnnually employed in paying liia creditors. 

5S. In the spring of this year the Prussian monarch d 
eluded peace ivith the French republic ; the king- of S 
slso agreed to a treaty, and consented to give up iirs poi 
tile inland of St. Domingo, to have restored to him the tc 
which the French had conquered in Biscay and Catali 
The persecuted royalists in some of the French provin 
having implored military aid from Eng-Iand, a Heet naa ' 
patched to the coast of Brittany : also about three thou 
French emigrants and prisoners were furnished by the E 
lish with large supplies of arms and clothing, and sent ta 
aid of their distressed countrymen. They landed o 



ninsula of Quiberon, and were joined by many royalists ;1 
Hoche, the republican general, compelled them to ^^d(' 
his nnns. About two thousand five hundred escaped in 



English ships, the rest were token, and most of them p 
death. The close connexion of the Dutch with the ^ 
having involved the former in a war witli Great Britai 
small fleet and army were sent to reduce the Cape of G 
Hope, which was finally surrendered, but not until the an 
of a re-enforcement Some of llie Dutcli settlements ir 
were likewise subjected to tJie British sway. AU the Fca 
settlements in India had been reduced in the year Y, 
OurOrientai trade was at that time in a very fjouridiingsll 
but an attempt, made to remove the restrictions on our h 
course with the Chinese empire, totally failed. Lord | 
cartney was einployed in this negotiation ; and though i 
by the king in a style of great pomp, was treated with dii 
spect, if not with contempt, by tliat prejudiced and self-M 
cient people. 

59. While the French were trying the effect of a new go^ 
emment, the English court was alarmed at the intriguw rf 
the societies we Iwve before mentioned. At 3 meeting is 
some fields north of London a petition for pe-ace was clanuK- 
ously voted ; and, when the king was on his way through St 
James's Park to the house of peers, the cry of " Peace" wsi 
sounded in his ears, and stones were thrown at the coach in 
which he rotle. In consequence of these outrages t 
were passetl for preventing treasonable practices, and si 
tious meetings. This session was followed by a dissolutioi 
of parliament, 

A spirited campaign in Itily showed the ambition ■ 
HIT of the French f;overra\\ew., -«\v\Ai ■«»» -vvtyw x^ 
lands of five directors. BwKpK««, » ■oaxX-je sfi ^ 
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afterwards so celebrated, was appointed to the command of 
the army destined for the Italian service, and soon met with 
great success ; as the king of Sardinia was obliged to accept 
a peace on very hmniliatmg tenns. As a wish for peace now 
prevailed throughout both the French and British nations, a 
negotiation was opened in the autumn of 1 79^^ and the king 
of England sent lord Malmesbury over to Paris to adjust the 
terms. The republicans were, however, so elated at the success 
of their arms in Italy, that, after many fruitless conferences, 
the treaty was broken off, and his lordship was arrogantly dis- 
missed. The directory, during the negotiation, equipped a 
fleet for the invasion of Ireland, where the enemies of our 
government were very numerous. On the passage the ships 
were dispersed by the wmds ; some few appeared in the bay 
of Bantry, but as the other vessels did not rejoin them, they 
sailed back to France. One ship of the line and two frigates 
were sunk by the fury of the stprm. 

61. The ill success of Uie negotiation could not fail to ex- 
cite much debate, and the embarrassments of the bank of Eng- 
land served to increase the discontent which the continuance 
of the war had produced. The directors had strongly remon- 
strated against the frequent demands of the treasury for cash ; 
and, on Mr. Pitt's applying for a farther supply for the ser- 
vice of Ireland, they foimd themselves obliged to refuse it 
The privy-council now prohibited the directors from paying 
any demands in cash, and both houses voted for an inquiry 
into the affairs of a corporation, whose supposed poverty had 
caused such a general panic. The result of this enquiry tend- 
ed to allay the fears of the public ; for it soon appeared that 
the bank had funds far above any, demands that could possi- 
bly be made on it. 

62. On the 14tli of April, a most alarming mutiny broke 
out in the fleet at Spithead, which filled the nation with alarm. 
Anonymous letters, desiring a redress of grievances, were sent 
to lord Howe by the seamen of the squadron employed in the 
channel. They were not answered : the malecontents, there- 
fore, established a correspondence throughout the whole fleet, 
ior the purpose of enforcing a compliance with tlieir demands. 
Lord Bridport, not aware of the general dissatisfaction, pre- 
pared to sail from Spithead, but his signals and commands 
were neglected. In none of tlie ships would tlie crew weigh 
anchor. Instead of obeying the orders of their officers, the 
men would only submit to the authority of delegates of their 
own appointment Earl Spencer, the first lord of the adaaass- 
alty, €indmgj on a visit to tne fleet, thattlie sesccftftxi ^ysvj^^xtfiv. 
be reclaimed without some concessioiis, -ptoToi^e^ ^^ ^«^ 
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sliauld be gratified with 
icp of good nrovis 
ipliance of tne parii 



allowancp of good ni 
the cnmnliance of tn< 
duty, till lord Howe arrived with a copy of a bill confii 



increase of pay, and a pleo 
i. But as they were doubtful^ 
they did not ri 



the promised favours. 

6S. This was followed by a still more aJarniing mutinn 
the Nore. There, too, in imitation of what had been don 
I'ortsmouth, delegates were chosen from every ship 
meeting of these, demands were made which the lords ofj| 
udrairalty coiild not agree to comply with ; on which die ^ 
tineerfl declared that they would keep possession of the d 
and preparations were made for defensive hostilities, 
accession of four large ships and a sloop, from the e_._ 
Norfolk, encouraged the insurgents to continue their defi 
of the royal authority, Thcearlof Nortliesk, beinga " 
ite among the seamen, was desired to attend a conventic4| 

the Sandwich, or flag ship. -The demands of the n 

tents were communicated to him by Parker, the preside 
the delegates, and he was requested to convey a letter te 
king; who, having submitted the affair to the consider 
of the privy-couticil, resolved not to stoop to treat with i 
tineers, but to insist on unconditional submission. All tu ' 
of accommodation being now given up, every necessary ai 
sure was taken to compel the seamen to return to their dij 
An act, passed atlhe suggestion of Mr. Sheridan, denounc 
death against all who should hold "wilfiil and advised a 
municalion" with the crew of any ship in a state of m 
prevented the necessity of an attack on the rebellious Si 
Parker, indeeil, and some of his chief associates, 
submit ; but the greater part were disposed to throw tl 
selves on the mercy of their sovereign. The red flag of M 
tion was at length taken down, and, on the 14th of Jiuie: 
party of soldiers went on board the Sandwich, and seized A» I 
leader of the insurrection. He was tried by a court-aiartJ»l, 
when his guilt being fully proved, he was hanged in the ship 
in whicli he had been taken. Many of his accomplices were 
also executed; and a considerable number reniainecl under 
sentence of death till the signal victory of admiral Duncan, 
when they were pardoned. 

fi4. t>n the Sth of July, this year, died at his seat at Boi- 
coiisfield, the right honourable Edmund Bitrke. He left, 
witlioHt regret, the scene where his genius, and his eloqueiiM. 
had procured for him such honourable distinction, and sooa 
"'towed to the grave an only son, whose death had c 

\ia hopes of eiirtWj Uap'fmw.a, 
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Q,iiealloni fur Eiumiiiali 



SI. What subject was again ar- 
- ||ued. uid how waa it decided ? 
What was the amount ot'suiijil)' 

' To what use was part oF it de- 
; +bted? 

i. What treaties were coiitlu- 
in the spring of this year P 
..'o nhom was succour sent f ram 
' £wUnd? 

;" By whom were the royalists de- 
i ibited? 

•■' What Dutch settlement in At 
itea was reduced by the Enfjliaii ? 
^ With what people bad a uego-. 
tiatioQ Tailed F 

Who was our nnibasEailor, and 
^ow WBS he treated ? 
' £9. How was the king intuited 
-OB his way to the hou) " 
3.V what 



;oth^ 



:^ 



-ed? 



appointed to tl 
nmland of the army for Italy 
What negotiation was begun 



What expedition dldtheFrentW 
undertalte,and with what autcess! 

61. What embarrassments caust 
ed a general alarm ? 

What was found on inquii'y ? 

63. Wheredidunalarming miiJ 

How did the mutineers firrt 
show their rebellious sniril 

What compliances wen 
before they would return 
duty? 

63. By what w 
tiny followed ? 

Who was sent to speak to tha 
malecontents ? 

What WHS resolved in the privy- 
council ? 

What net was passed against tba 
rebellious Heel, and what eflect 
(lid it produce ■' 

\Vhat was done with their lei. 

Gi. Wha died on the 9th ot 



3 the last T 



Gj. The war on the part of Britain tliis year was al- 
■ igoet exclusively confined to navul operationSj in which ^'°' - 
I ^ skill and activity of the British seamen were in a!- '•''■' 
msBt every instance crowned with Buccess, The first memo* 
nble engagement took place with the Spaniards off Cape St. 
^'incent, on the 14th of February. The British squadron, 
tqid^ Sh' John Jervis, amounted to no more than fifteen sail 
^thellne; that of the Spaniards consisted of twenty-seven. 
^1^ skill and bravery of N elson contributed greatly to the vic- 
toiT, which was achieved witli httlelosson our pait. On the 
ilth of October, a signal advantage was also obtained over 
the Dutch, who, however, disputed it witli amazing obstinacy 
and courage, admiral de Winter being tlie only man left on the 
qnarter-deck of lu's ship, who was not either k illed or wounded. 
TTieiniportanceDfthiB victory was not fully known at the time 
it was gained. It afterwards appeared that this fleet was des- 
tined to assist tile French in their intended '«v>ias\Qw.o?'?.wa- 
Iliad. For tin's success obtuined by tulmwaV Dxiutan, «tA?«( 
the defeat of the French and Spaniaids, by \oiCi Viwut 'SnS 
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Sir John Jervis, public Uianks were offered up in the differ* 
ent churches in the realm, and the royal family, with the 
lords and commons, repaired to St Paul's. The admirals 
Dimcan and Jervis, were not only raised to the peerage, but 
rewarded with considerable pensions* 

66, An attempt for the reduction of an African island be* 
longing to Spain was unsuccessful. Nelson, who had been 
elevated to the rank of rear-admiral, sailed with a small 
squadron to the Canary isles. When he had readied Tene« 
riffe, he ordered captain Trowbridge to lead one thousand 
men to an attack of Santa Cruz. They landed in a very dark 
night, and forced their way into the town, but were unable 
to reduce the chief fortress. The governor at first hoped to 
compel the whole to surrender, but, on Trowbridge's threat* 
ening to fire the town, he allowed them to return unmolested 
to their boats. About two hundred and fifly of the invaders 
were drowned, shot, and wounded ; and Nelson, though he 
did not head the party, was in the midst of the danger, and 
lost his right arm by a cannon ball. 

67. Returning to the affairs of the continent, we find that 
the house of Austria, terrified at tlie conquests of the French, 
under Hoche, Moreau, and Bonaparte, was induced to agree 
to a negotiation. The treaty was signed on the 1 7th of Octo- 
ber, at Campo Formio, in the Venetian state. The emperor 
Was obliged to submit to the loss of his Netherland province, 
and of the duchy of Milan ; but he was gratified with the 
possession of the city and territories of Venice, and also with 
Istria and part of Dalmatia. The secession of the emperor 
led to a renewal of the negotiation between Great Britain and 
France ; but, after long discussions, it was again found im*- 
possible to come to any agreement The enemy, havmg re- 
jected our offers of peace, resumed his project of an inva- 
sion. Vast preparations Were made in all me different sea- 
ports of France, and a great number of fiat-bottomed boats 
and transports were fitted out These alarming circum- 
stances bemg intimated by his majesty to both houses of par- 
liament, a bill was passed, enabling him to provide more ef- 

' fectually for the defence of the country. The lord-lieuten- 
ants of the counties were authorised to embody volunteers ; 
and, in short, every measure was taken which could ensure 
internal tranquillity, or defeat the attempts of the enemy. 

6S. With a view of checking their preparations, a small 
fleet was sent about this time to the Flemish coast A descent 
was made to the eastward of Ostend ; and the town was bom- 
barded from the sea. Manv vessels were burnt, and some 
cfthe works were destroyed; but when our soldiers would 
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have re-entered the boats^ a strong wind rendered tlieir em- 
barkation impracticable. They were attacked the following^ 
day by a powerful force : Coote, the commanding officer, was 
dangerously wounded, and above one thousand one liundred 
men were made prisoners. A few days after the ministry had 
received information of this misfortune, more alarming intel- 
ligence arrived from Ireland, where a rebellion had ai'isen of 
which it was feared the enemy would take immediate ad- 
vantage. 

69. A society, bearing the name of United Irishmen, was 
formed at Dublin, in 1791> chiefly for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the catholics from their remaining disabilities. Combi- 
nations of the same kind became general throughout Ireland, 
and even the protestant dissenters joined the adversaries of 
their religion in these associations. While the leaders were 
employed in making converts to their principles, the catholics 
obtained from the parliament, in 179*^^ the liberty of voting 
for members of the house of commons, with many other privi- 
leges ; but tliey would be satisfied with nothing short of sit- 
ting in parliament, and being admitted to the highest posts. 
Earl FitzwiUiam being appointed viceroy of Ireland, in 1794, 
endeavoured to procure the consent of the British ministry to 
all their wishes, but he was not allowed to bring forward the 
subject in an oflicial manner. His recall, in consequence of 
an open disagreement with the Orange party, which favoured 
the protestant establishment, highly incensed tlie catholics, 
and disorders, outrages, and depredations, ensued in several 
parts of tlie country. The prompt exertions of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, Camden, had some effect in restoring order ; yet the 
party, not long discouraged, industriously propagated the con- 
spiracy, and, by means of ah agent at Pans, established a cor- 
respondence with the French directory. It was not long be- 
fore open acts of rebellion were committed, and many con- 
flicts ensued. At Antrim two hundred of the rebels were 
killed ; but in the south they gained some advantages, and 
obliged our troops to retire n-om Wexford. A battle, how- 
ever, destructive to their interests, was fought in the county, 
of Wicklow, which was soon followed by a great dispersion 
of their party. Vinegar-Hill, the chief post of the malecon- 
tents, was stormed by general Lake; and Wexford was 
shortly after evacuated. Murphy, a catholic priest and leader, 
was taken and put to death, and many other of the conspir- 
ators were trie<l and executed, both in Dublin and in the 
provinces. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, one of the principal 
nwners of the rebellion, had been taken in a friend's house in 
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iblin before it broke out, and, being- wounded in defend- 
ing hirn self against the officer* of justice, he died in prison. 
70. Under tlie government of the marquis Comwallts 
less severe line of policy was adopted, and, by a prodam* 
tion, protection was offered to all who, not having been lead- 
ers of tbe rebellion, and not having killed any escept in 
battle, should surrender their arms, and take the oath of alle- 
giance t(t his majesty. Two months after the reduction rf 
Ule chief post of the rebels, one thousand one hundred 
landed on the coast of Mayo, from some French frigates, 
marched some way into the country ; but at the appro^ of 
a numerous army, under the command of lord Cornwallis, 
they thought fit to retreat They were, however, attacked, 
and compelled to submit to the mercy of their opponoiti 
Another fleet from France, with some troops on board, ^ 
proached the Irish coast af^r the extinction of tlie rebelliii 
Conunodore Warren having descried it, captured the onlj 
ship of the line, together with six frigates. Such was the 
close of a rebellion which had excited so much alarm, iDd 
which may be ascribed partly to tlie contagious influence rf 
French principles, and partly to the miserable poverty whicb 
made any change desirable to the sufferers. The exercise 1^ 
strong power still seemed necessary to repress the lurkilH( 
spirit ot discontent ; and the danger of a total sepai'ation rf 
the two governments, now suggested to the British ministn 
the propriety of a union, similar to that of England am 
Scotland. 

Qfieatiuiu Jor Examinaliun. 



6S. IVhnl niemol-able engage- 
ment toot place on Uic 14th ot 
I'ebruttrv ? 

What public notice was taken 
ofthBiiilterentn " 

How were the admirals 



ed? 

fifi. What enlerpriae 

ed by Nelson ? 

Blow far did it succeeil ? 

^f4id. Nelson suffer L 







What preparatioDS were mde 

for defence ? 

6S. Wliere was a descent madt 
by our troops ? 

How was their embatlatira 
prevented, and what were lk» 
consequences ? 

From what place did intelli- 
gence of a rebellion arrive ? 

G». VViiat societv had iMi 

rmed in Dublin, and for •AM 
purpose ? 

\vhat concessions did thecUk 

ic3 obtain in 1793? 

Wliu endeavoured to prMurt 

e consent of puliaiuent 10 itt 
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Whose exertions in some mea- 
sure restored order ? 

With whom did the discontent- 
ed party establish a correspon- 
dence ? 

Where was a battle fought de- 
structive to the rebels ? 

What leader was taken and put 
to death ? 

What promoter of the rebellion 
died in prison ? 



70. Under whose government 
was a less severe line of policy 
adopted ? 

What took place two months 
after ? [ders ? 

What was the fate of the inva- 

What advantage was obtained 
by commodore Warren ? 

What scheme respecting Ire- 
land suggested itselr to the Brit- 
ish ministers ? 



SECTION XCII. 



71. While the important scheme of the union was under 
consideration^ the loyal inhabitants of both kingdoms were 
gratified with a splendid naval victory obtained in Egypt. 
The invasion of Egypt by the French, was not a new pro- 
ject ; it having been recommended to that government be- 
fore the fall of the monarchy. It was revived when the de- 
termined spirit^ and vigorous measures of England, render- 
ed the success of any attack in that quarter hopeless. By ef- 
fecting a settlement in Egypt, the French hoped by degrees 
to penetrate to the British possessions in the East Indies ; 
and thus the invasion was resolved on, though not a single 
just reason could be alleged in its favour. The grand seigur 
lor, the nominal sovereign of Egypt, had not provoked the 
enmity of the French ; nor had the Beys, its real masters, 
interfered in the politics of Europe. A great armament sail- 
ed from Toulon, in the spring of 1798, and soon arrived off 
Malta, where the grand master capitulated. Sailing thence 
to £g3rpt, Bonaparte eluded the British squadron, and reach^- 
ed the coast in safety. He immediately marched with the 
army to Alexandria, which, being weakly garrisoned, was 
unable to make a long defence. A^r having burnt some 
mosques, to which the people had fled for refuge, and massif 
cred, with revolutionary zeal, even the helpless women and 
children, the victorious army advanced towards Grand Cairo, 
routed the mamelukes, and forced the surrender of the capi-* 
tal, which Bonaparte soon organised on the model of Paris. 

72. Meanwhile the French fleet was moored in the bay of 
Aboukir, near one of the mouths of the Nile, in a strong and 
compact line of battle near the shore. It consisted of thir« 
teen large ships, and four frigates, flanked by gun-boats, and 
supported by an island battery. It was hete d^«CE\&^) nt^s^ 
great joy, by Nelson, who had been sent to 'wal^\\»\xvo>asyRA, 
wTJtA a neet of thirteen sail of the line, two fti^ale*, «xv^ «^ ^^ 
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•ffllfygMDB.* Net <bN:<ouTac«d by the Strong posidon offl 
cnemT, Ak reKr-idnural, on me I st of August, bE^sn tlin 
uA at aan-mx, and >oon brtdce the hostile line. Afta fl 
!«■«•* oTMictcMfiil ranilict, the joy of the En^h'sh was d^ 
cd by the fear of lodnn their ccmunaiicler. Having nicd jl 
• wnmd in Ae bend, he v&r obliged to quit the deck, b4 
w»i not so dangerous as to prevent ?uin from reappeadfl 
The la^gctt diipirf the enemy blew up, and the horror cffl 
Keiw prpdncrd a sbctt pause ; the firing yeas then renewed 
tfarae in the nooming- Ninesliips,&oin Beventy'fourtoei{jH 
ICWH, woe aqiOired ; one was burnt, besides the f!ag-ghM| 
fngate vw bomt, and one sunk. The enemy's loss pnMM 
exceeded two thotuand, the brave admiral Brueys was old 
thenimiber: on thesideorthe victors, the killed and woid 
ed, by the oKcial account^ were eight hundred and ninfl 
fire. ' ■ 

73, By this sjJendid success the reputation of Nelson 4 
nised to the hu;he^ pitch ; honours and rewards were ■ 
bfaed on him : he was ennobled bv the kin^ ; pensimiedfl 
Ae parliament ; rewarde^l by the India company ; and ^fl 
fied widi presents from the c£ar, the grand seignior, and j 
kings of Naples and Sardinia. The Frencli consoled An 
selves for this ill success by the augmentation of their p<M 
<m the continent of Europe ; where they subverted the WM 
temporal aHth<Hity ; established a republic at Uome; andfl 
uuiphed over the independence of Switzerland. fl 

74. The nii>re successfully to oppose the progress of this M 
gerous power, the British minister roused the zeal of the Bfl 
sian and Turkish potentates ; earnestly exhorted the kiin 
Prussia lo take tip arms against the common etjemy ; anoH 
fluenced the emperor of Germany to promote the renewtll 
the war. With the first of these princes an agreement 4 
made, that he should furnish forty-five thousand men, 9 
that pecuniary aid should be sent to him from Englann 
theb^inningof theraHTch of his nrmy, and for eadtntCM 
of service. To carry on the war with Uie spirit that was ifl 
reconmieniled, great supplies were necessary. Mr. PH 
former scheme of a tax upon expenditure being found Kh 
to evasion, he now changed it into one on income, by wlN 
he exacted a full tenth of income from all who had more m 
£300. a year. This heavy impost, added to the wei^t ofl 

* Tlie British admiral, who, through onxiety of mitiil, ludfl 
taken steep or food tbr manv days, now ordered ilinner to be Mnfl 
iriile preparalions for lMiU\e Wete tniViti^-, aiii, -kV^a, hij nffid 
rose from table, he esclaimei. " Brfote i.\i\5 W™« VtMtumn«'\.fl 
Aarf jjsijjed a peerage, ut WoB*,n\\navex.\\j\)e-i. ^J 
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long series of former taxes^ could not be very pleasing to the 
public ; yet it was endured more patiently than could have 
been anticipated. The result of tliese exertions at 
home and abroad^ was, that the war was renewed on * ' 
the continent witli increased ardour. The emperor *^^' 
began the hostilities, but was successfully opposed by Jour- 
dan, the French generaL The most memorable events of the 
campaign occurred in Italy, where the Russians and Austrians, 
led by Suwarrow, defeated Moreau, and drove the French 
from all their conquests in that country. The zeal and courage 
of lord Nelson, also, contributed, in the sequel, to rescue the 
dominions of the pope from the yoke of France. 

75. Meanwhile, the long peace in India had been disturbed 
by an alhance whicli Tippoo Saib formed with the French. 
The earl of Momington (since the marquis Wellesley) ad- 
dressed a letter of remonstrance to tlie sultan, on an intdr* 
course which must dissolve the friendship between him and 
the company. But as his lordship was ambitious and enter- 
prising, it is supposed that he was not displeased at a circum- 
stance whicli furnished him witli a plausible pretext for the 
ruin of the Mysorean power ; and, as Tippoo delayed nego- 
tiating, he determined to commence hostilities. Lieutenant- 
general Harris was therefore ordered to invade the Mysore, 
and he soon after advanced towards Seringapatam, with an 
army of about thirty-seven tliousand men. This city was not 
fortified with sufficient skill to enable the defenders to sustain 
a very long siege, and Tippoo seems to have been sensible of 
his danger ; for when he beheld the approach of the hostile 
army, he was evidently dejected. He, however, bravely 
disputed the possession of his capital, and was killed in its 
defence in the fourtli week of the siege. The place immedi- 
ately surrendered; and tlie other parts of the Mysore soon 
followed its example. The settlement of tlie conquered coun- 
try required serious deliberation. At length it was agreed 
that a part of tlie territories of the late sultan should be as- 
signed to the son of one of tlie lawful Rajahs of Mysore, and 
that the remaining districts siiould be enjoyed by the com- 
pany, with various other regulations. Thus was the British 
power in India extended and secured. 

76. The loss of his fleet at tlie battle of Aboukir seemed to- 
confine Bonapu*te in Egypt ; but he did not despair of effect- 
ing his escape in spite of our naval power, and went on re- 
modelling the Eg3rptian government, encouraging commerce, 
and promoting the .arts and sciences. A jealousy of the 
French prompted the Syrian paslia, Alimed-al-Gezzar, to 
show symptoms of hostility. Bonaparte having in voisv <x\.- 

q5 
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deavoured to (Iraw him into tui alliance, resolved 
him without delay, and led twelve thousand men 
Syria. Arriving before the walls of Acre, the French 
the Hritish colours dieplByed in the harbour. S 
Smith was at this station, and made so vig-orous 
that, after repeated failures, IJonaparte abandoned the 
prise, and relumed to Egypt with the wreck of his 
Al\er some success there, against the Turks, he ei ' 
in an armed vessel, with some other generals, and 
FWice in safety. The danger to whidi the dimii 
numbers of the French were now exposed in the d( 
of Egyjit, rendered a negotiation expedient, and 
agreed between the delegates of tlie vizier and the Fr _ 
agents, that the army of the republic should return to Fraiw 
cm the surrender of every post in Egypt to the Turks. In- 
structions were, however, sent to the English admiral, !«i) 
Keith, by the ministry, to oppose the safe return of an ana; 
still formidable. On this Kleber, wlio succeeded Bonapaitt 
in tlie command of the Egyptian forces, boldly encountered 
the Turks, and retook all Uie posts that had been giyen 
to them. He then renewed tlie nc^rotiation, and found .' 
British court more inclined to agree to hia propositious, 
be was murdered by a Turk. Menou, who succeeded 
rejected nil propoa^ of accommodation. 



QM<:»ti„«' fir 



England m'h& given up ? 

What hiijie leil the French to 
thia reauluticin P 

Whnt place in %jpt first yield- 
ad to Jtonaparte 7 

What place next snrrendei'od ? 

'\V~lieu did the attack begin ? 

In whiise livour was the vic- 
tory decided ? 

73. What Lonoiira and rewards 
were bestowed on Nelson P 

^Vhat accession orpowcr did the 
I'rench reeeive on the continent P 

'*■ What BoreeinenE was made 
w'tj the Russian potentate? 
, . " ?■' ''^>* tax was ciintrival by 
t flU])ply the present 



irJinl events nccurred in lVa\j 
during the caraiiaign ? 



Examinaiia/i. 
75. How had the 

been disturbed P 

Who was then covenior ol 
With what did 'fippoo's i 

liimiBh him ? 
What place was bestw 

lieutenant-t^eoeral Harris? 
What occurred du the (i 

week of the sieee ? 
What immediately rollowel 
What was at length agro " 
T<j. How did Bonapalt. 

tinue to employ liimseiria] 
M'lio shOH'eil symptoms of 

tilitler ' 



■What was done by I 
1 the failure of this enl 

Who had orders to opuo 
ie return of the French ■! 
re tiller 



>-iT? 



■ \-<.- 
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77. The Bubmissiou of the Dutch to the power of France 
I ^wcsfollowedby a series of insults, exactions, and oppressions. 
f A revolutionary army had been quartered in their country, 
I and the goTemment altered at the will of tlie French direc> 
« lory. Supposing that they would rise against their oppressors 
I on the prospect of any assistance, it was concerted, between 
■ 'Great Britain and Russia, tliat a powerful army should be sfot 
,■ to promote their deliverance. Accordingly an armament was 
I (despatched from England, and brought to anchor near the 
' CleMer point. Immediately on the landitig of the troops, a 
itjhitch force began the attack, but was obliged tu retire ; and 
'l'<llw result of the engagement was the acquisition of tlie HeL- 
•4diiafort, twoshipsoftheline, eleven frigates, three Indiamen, 
Umd a valuable naval magazine. Story, who commanded 9 
''X)utch squadron, retired witllinthe Zuyder Zee, and anchored 
)>^i»d the Texel island. Being summoned to surrender to 
4iie prijice of Orange, he declared his resolution of support- 
ing the Batuvian republic; but iinding that some friends of 
■the prince had excited a mutiny in some of his ships, he 
■•mt to admiral Mitchel a promise of compliance. The fleet, 
thus obtained, consisted of eight sail of the line, and three 
4rigRtes. Hitherto the troops had acted on the defensive; 
but when the duke of York had arrived with a re-enforce-. 
JkieiU, and a Russian army had also disembarked, offensive 

S orations took place. The whole force then amounted to 
irty-six thousand men. The battle of Bergen took place 
on tlie )!)th of September; it was contested with obstinacy 
Ak' thirteen hours, and great numbers were sacrificed with- 
out coming to any decisive result. Three thousand of the 
enemy became captives, and about two thousand were killetj 
and wounded, yet tlie allies gained no ground by their et- 
fbrte, and, in consequence of ttie defeat of their right wing, 
^were obliged to fall back to their intrenchmenta at the Zyp. 
7S. A general attack was again niade on the Siiil of Octo- 
bep, in which the allies were victorious, and took possession 
at Bergen and Alkniaar, Two days after this engagement 
another took place, which terminated in favour of the Dutch 
and French, Tliis unfavourable circumstance, togetlier with 
tbe inclemency of the weather, and the want of supplies, in- 
duced the commander-in.ahief to summon a council. * ~ 



treat was agreed on, and the march began j but there being 
eorae obstacles to a safe embarkation, tlie duke of York, and 
admiral MitcJiel, proposed an atmialke. To 'Om.a, sSwt -ijwfe 
fruitlesB deowiiti of a restitution of tlieyJ\iVivftftsX,«wN.'i'i'&» 
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vdcw Oi DraBBH uMMHmd. pnMHicfv ilflMiHfil ill EiMiUwdi 
genml Bnine eoDaented on condition iif the ddivay or ^dil 
tfuwiid ui|ili«ci^ not to be fwlMUMged. ftr cdwn. Tmi 
il^RCBicnl wM wyriafly cxocntod » toe a6ek ttd msj rn 
tnmed; «iidHol]nidi«maiiiedincibct«pnnrmoeofFMMi 
Tintt ended Inii AflMtnnM cxpoditiQny Int slliioiigli nt 
chief object fte wUth it was fitted out wne hoc iibtiiinff^ yf* 
llie acqnintion of llie Dntdi ieet was a ronAleiaWii adn» 
t^ge. and was even Uiwiglit by aomw tocompenMde fivlai 
vast espense oi Ine 



79l llie emlaon of Ife^n firam Holknid divew gMl 
bitlie on the p ranch adbniiiirtntion ; bvt aa die peopfe &■ 
lufieied gmttJtj fioni the ddferent ftctions wliicii had pranft* 
ad m the oomtryj a Boee regular yw*^'— wfwt wai 
def ncd ^ and the read to power sefnifd open to 




adtf petceired tdiii^ or it was suypesledto lun bjf Sieyesff 
TaDemnd, whose mtiigaes aft rai% dnriw hia abasnei^ p» 
ved tbe war ftr die esecntion of die arhewy. After m 
escape finom l^mit^ he was leoeived in France widi londaik 
danstions. futtteniii|p to Parii^ he prapared tie iiiBaiii As 
whole power <if the slate. Three coMnb were a pp uaa lBd H 
conduct the affiurs of the go ve n n uent, bat die (juef anthnri^ 
was exercised by the first, to which office Bonaparte was up- 
pointed for the term of ten years, llie new coiibuI was eager 
to announce his accession of power to the kin^ of £nglindi 
and therefore sent him a letter, ursring him to concur with 
him in restoring peace to the workL To this his majes^f 
made no reply from himself, but caused Bonaparte to be in* 
Ibnned of his resolution not to treat of peace till the causes 
which had produced the war should cease to operate. And 
thus the rismg hope of peace yani^ed. 

80. The legisladye union with Ireland was coni]de- 

1 S()0 ^ ^^^ ^^^ ' '^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ hoped that all ideas of 
rivalry would be lost in a union c^ mterests. The ma* 
tured plan was detailed by lord Castlereagh, the acting min- 
ister ^r the affairs of Irdand. The principal r^uktiQiii 
were, that Ireland should be represented in the BritLui hoaaa 
of lords and commons, by thirty-two peers, and one hundred 
members for counties and towns ; that the churches of both 
realms should be united ; and that the contribut:<nis to the 
reyenue should be fixed at two-seventeenths for Ireland, and 
fifteoi-seyenteenths for Britain. The bill met with great op- 
position m the Irish parliamoit ; but was finaUy sanctioned 
m both kiiudonis. ItwaaaEdExedL%2baX^«^iib«ids^\^ 
*^Tbe Unilad ^ " ^ OtcaXlBiCftaaiivsBidLAx^aaDiS.^ 
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that the union should commence on the first day of the year 
1801* 

81. A remarkable campaign distinguished this concluding 
year of the eighteenth century. On the renewal of hostili- 
ties^ the Austrians seemed to have a fair prospect of success, 
as liiey out-numbered the French, and had the aid of a Brit- 
ish fleet in the Mediterranean. Baron de Melas, the Aus« 
trian general, formed the siege of Genoa, while lord Keith 
blockaded the port ; and, by their united efforts, Massena, 
whose forces were concentrated within the city, was compel- 
led to capitulate. But this success was more than counter- 
balanced by the progress of the French arms under Bona- 
parte. He obtained possession of Milan, and, on the 14th of 
June, encountered the Austrians at Marengo, where his tri- 
umph was signal and complete. The Austrian general solicit- 
ed an armistice, but could only obtain it by the surrender of 
many important fortresses. Moreau had been sent into Grerw 
many to promote the French interest, and his skill and courage 
were eminently displayed ; but tlie honours of victory, in the 
sanguinary battle at Moskirch, though claimed by the French, 
have been disputed with them by the Austrians. Alarmed 
at the success of the enemy in Germany and Italy, the emperor 
Francis expressed a willingness to treat for peace ; but the 
negotiation being broken off, war was renewed, and, on 
the 3rd of November, at Hohenlinden, Moreau gained a 
complete victory. A suspension of hostilities was proposed 
by tlie vanquished Austrians ; and, on the 9tli of February, 
1801, a pacification was adjusted at Luneville, which Iot 
Britain, without one effective ally, to struggle with a formida- 
ble and enraged enemy. But far from being discouraged, the 
English continued their vigorous exertions, and were rewarded 
by many signal successes obtained by their navy. Yet there 
was much internal distress at this period, which pressed 
heavily on all ranks. By a long succession of rainy weather, 
the harvest o^* 1799 had been most materially injuil-ed, and the 
crop of 1 800 was nearly as deficient. Great apprehensions 
were tlierefore entertained of a famine, and the dread of this 
calamity occasioned riots in different parts of the country. 
The parliament, by several seasonable bills, evinced a desire 
of relieving the general distress, and thus prevented the re- 

* In consequence of the imion, on the 1st of January, 1801, a royal declaration was 
Hitued concerning the style, titles, and armorial ensigns, belonging to the imperial crown 
of (Jrcat Britain and Ireland. TheJIeurs de lis, which had iKt* ii introduced into tlte ro^ 
arms of Knglaiid by Henry the Vth. were omitteri, the title of King of France was ex- 
punged, and the royal dignity was in future to be expressed by these words, •• George tl«B 
Third, by the grace ot' God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Kipf, 
Defender of the Faith." On the same day a new Great %lcal was given to the lord chan- 
eeUoft and a new Standard was raisad in London, Edinburgh, aud DubVVii, V&>K>Ei«aft.Hk«t% 
combUied the three crosses of SL Geoi^« bU Andrew , aand SU VaXu^. 
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currence of the ferment; but notwithstanding the use of 
foreign grain^ the price of com was not materially reduced 
before the autumn of the following year. 

82. His majesty^ in addressing tne parliament at the dose 
of its last session^ took notice of a new contest in which he 
was involved by a hostile combination of the Swedes, Danes^ 

and Russians. These powers, in contradiction to the 
1801 ^^^ established maritime system practised by all the 

nations of Europe, now questioned the right of Eng- 
land to search neutral vessels. They affirmed, that when 
escorted by a ship of war they had no right tq be searched, 
that being a sufficient security that the convoy contained no 
contraband goods ; and declared, that if Britain refused to 
yield, they would assert their right by force of arms. At the 
first meeting of the united parliament this question was warm* 
ly debated, and at length decided in favour of the war, it not 
being thought consistent with the honour and interest of 
Great Britain to give up the obnoxious privilege. Befcoe 
this debate occurred, Mr. Pitt, differing from his majesty on 
the subject of the catholic claims, declared his intention of 
resigning his trust A similar determination was also an- 
nounced by lord Grenville, the lord-chancellor, lord Spencer, 
Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Windham ; but, on account of the dif- 
ficulty of settling the new appointments, Mr. Pitt continued 
in office until the king's health was injured by a fever. His 
majesty had before his indisposition appointed lord Hawkes- 
bury secretary of state for the foreign department, and placed 
lord St Vincent at the head of the admuralty. After his re* 
covery he conferred on Mr. Addington the united posts of 
first commissioner of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and on lord Hobart the office of secretary of state 
for the military department, and Sir John Scott, who had 
been created lord Eldon, received the great seal. 

Questions for Examination. 



77. What was concerted be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia ? 

Wliat was the result of the de- 
scent on the coast of Holland ? 

Where did the Dutch squadron 
xetire ? [to admiral Mitchel ? 

What obli||[ed him to surrender 

Of what did the fleet consist ? 

When did offensive operations 
take place ? 

What battle was fought on the 



78. What was agreed on after 
the victory of the fiutch ? 

On what condition did general 
Brune agree to an armistice ? 

What did Holhmd thus re- 
main? 

79. For whose elevation were 
intrigues carried on at Paris ? 

Wnat change was made in the 
government on Bonaparte's re- 

tUTTV? 



JPth of September? " \ \n^\\om\»*a>^Mfe <&vvfe^ vaSawt- 

Mow did it effect the allies ? \ity vwXed* wiii iw ^\fflX v«vA^ 
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g How were hUpropoEals of peace 
received by our ting ? 

' 80. WbaC naa campleted tliit 
year? [lions! 

I - What were its principal regulft- 
I -' What was ordered with respect 
., lo Uie name of the kingilom ? 

m. What success haci the Aua- 
" trisns in the beginning at' the 
* campaign ? 

If ' Wbat nn^ress was afterwards 
^ (Bade br Bonaparte ? 

. IViiere was iloreau successful ? 

XVhat wan proposed by Ihe Ton- 



Where, and when was peace 
concluded ? 
What did the fear of a famine 

How was the ferment allayed ? 
Si. In what new contest Jul hia 
m^esty say he was involved ? 
l-'ram what did it arise? 
^Vhat was decided in parliament 

Un what account did Air. Pitt 
resoWe to resign his trust ? 

Till wbat tune did he continue 
in office F 

^Vho received the great seal ? 



SECTION XCIV. 

83. The new war vas soon successful, and fome islands 
in the West Indies, belonging to tlie Danes, Swedes, French, 
■nd Dutch, were reduced by the English fleet. But the pub- 
fic interest was chiefly directed to the Baltic. While the 
fleet was on its way thither, under the command of admiral 
Parker, the emperor Paul was asaassinated ; but as the Danish 
court was not informed of this, no orders of submission were 
Msued. Tlie fleet then made its way through the sound, and 
inrepared for the attack on Copenhagen ; which was conduct- 
ed> at his own desire, by vice-admiral lord Nelson, with 
ttr^ve ships of the line, four frigates, and a variety of smaller 
tiiips. The Danes had made a formidable ihsposition ot 
their fleet, which was supported by extensive batteries. The' 
battle commenced at ten o'clock, on the 3nd of April, and' 
continued witli great fury for tour hours. The result was' 
the capture or deatnictioii of eighteen sail of Danish ships, 
together with four thousand men killed and wounded!' After' 
tbe victory, a truce was adjusted by lord Nelson with the 
Danish prince, in which Alesander, who hud succeeth'd his 
gdiher, Paul, in the sovereignty of Russia, expressed a wish 
ta be included, as did also the Swedes. This armistice ended 
in a final settlement of the dispute, to the great mortification 
of the French consul. But he had to endure a still severer 
one firom the splendid success of the British arms in l^gypt 
Sir Balph Abererombie effected a landing near Fort Aboukir,' 
(in the 8th of March, but with some difficulty, as the French 
were advantageously posted on the hills of sand. On the 
1 3th a battle tixik place, when the enemy were driven to the 
wftUs of Alexandria. A memorable action followed on the 
3 let, which icas attentled with complete HttCceftaVo*Ct\c%TLX*A. 
j«A arms; but the joy arising from ll\e \\iAw7 wii* ilvi«o"s* 
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by the (lentli erf' the illustrious commanderj who was : 
wuiinded early in the artion, but still continned to give 
ordtrrH witli llut ewilnesa nnd precision for which he was re- 
marluble, till the victory beiiij; ascertained, lie suffered hinw 
sell' t(i Ix carried on board lord Keitli's ship, wliere he died 
'JTic consequences of this battle appear to have been tledsin 
of the fate of Egypt, which the French were soon after com' 
jielled to evacuate. 

S i. During these hostihties a secret negotiation was carrieil 
on between the British government nnd M. Otto 011 the [Mt 
of the French; and while die French were threatening an In- 
vasion, and tile Engliaii prraaring for defence, preliniinariei 
were signed at London on the 1st of October, providing liir 
the restitution of all conquests, except Ceylon and Trinidad 
Never, |ierhapa, was greater joy manifested than on this oc. 
casion ; a joy which was enhanced by its being luiexpecttd. 
After Eome months of negotiation, a definitive treaty was con* 
Mar 2" ^'"'l^- ^^ *'"* *'P»ed at Amiens by Joseph, ox 

jgjjg'' ofllonaparte's brothers, tliemarquisCjjniwallis.and 
the Spanish and Dutch ambassadoi-s. The re^liUo 
tions and cessions agreed with what had been stipulated in 
the preliminaries. 

Sa. While peace prevailed, the British court anxiously (A- 
served the gradual extension of the power of France, by tlw 
persevering ambition of Bonaparte. Some states he cow 
manded, and others he influenced ; confirming, at the sauw 
time, his own authority, by procuring a decree for the eaa- 
tinuiuice of the consulate to tlie close of his Jife. ^VhileM 
many causes of distrust and jealousy CKisted, a durable i 
could not be anticipated. Various subjects of complaint ', 
brought forward, and bittej" disputes arose between the 
rival governments. The English ministry coiaplauaedj 
the encroHchnienta and usurpations of the French in Switi^ 
land, Holland, and Italy; and, in consequence, refiia«dl 
surrender tlie island of Malta to the knights, acccothng ; 
tlie terms of the treaty : while, on the other hand, Bona ' 
contended that "his encroaclmients were mere trifles; 
that, hi i-efusiiig tn surrender Malta, the English ^vere o 
violating the peace of Amiens, which lie would nol 
tamely to be uifriiiged." These discussions being contiii 
March fi ^''■'^ little hope of accommodation, the king 
1803 ' "'^*'^'^^1^ ^""^'i house, representing the necetL. 
defensive arriuigements. In compliance with 
injunction ten tlwusaud seamen were added to the esb. 
jiiHiifaer, (itic! the king was aviliuiviBeA \.o eviAwnIc^ ^}«. ,ni]j 
.-IS H'mi invasion were imme(\\B.Xe\>f evveO^A, 
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86. The emperor of Russia offered his mediation between 
the contending governments ; but^ as he could not suggest 
any acceptable scheme^ the offer was politely declined. Lord 
Whitworth^ the English ambassador at Paris^ finally offered a 
series of propositions ; many of which being strongly objected 
to by Bonaparte^ liis lordship^ in compliance with his instruc* 
tions^ abruptly declined aM further negotiation^ and made 
preparations lor leaving Paris. An order for general reprisals 
was issued on the l6th of May^ and an address was presented 
to the king^ sanctioned by bom houses> recommending a vig- 
orous war. The most effectual measures were taken for the 
defence of the kingdom ; and the iiation^ displaying its cha- 
racteristic energy^ seconded^ with unanimity and zeal^ the 
precautions of government. The military force of Great 
Britain was augmented beyond any former example ; and the 
British fleets^ at the same time^ blockading the French ports^ 
kept their hostile squadrons shut up in their harbours^ and 
were also able to undertake different expeditions with suc- 
cess. Thus the islands of St. Lucia and Tobago were taken 
by the English in June and July^ and the smaU islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon^ near Newfoundland^ soon after expe* 
rienced the same fate. The Dutcli colonies of Demerara, 
Essequibo^ and Berbice^ on the coast of South America^ were 
likewise subjected to the sway of Great Britain. 

87. In the East Indies tlie administration of the marquis 
Wellesley was distinguished by new triumplis, and new ac- 
cessions of territory. Disregarding that resolution of our 
parliament^ which prohibited all schemes of conquest in 
India^ the ambitious governor endeavoured to subject all the 
neifirhbouring powers to the British yoke. By means of the 
skiU and courage of his brother, major-general Arthur Wel- 
lesley, a splendid victory was obtained over the Mahratta 
chieftains, Dowlat Rao Scindiah, and Ragogee Bounsla, the 
Rajali of Berar, on the plain of Assi. The Cuttack terri- 
tory was reduced by colonel Harcourt, and a complete com- 
munication opened by land between the presidencies of Ben- 
gal and Madras ; while general Lake was equally successftd 
in an important engagement near Delhi. Ailer an uninter- 
rupted succession of defeats and losses at Laswari and the 
plain of Argam, the discouraged chiefs were obliged to sub- 
mit to their victorious adversaries, and to agree to treaties 
highly advantageous to the company. 

88. One of the first measures of the French, on the renewal 
of the war, was the seizure of the electorate of Hanover ; of 
whidi their troops took possession on the 5th of June, and, on 
the 15th, the Hanoverian army agreed outetwi^ ci^ tiw^ptoiS®** 
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tion. In consequence of this procedure, the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser were unmediately blockaded by an Eng- 
lish squadron, so that the enemy derived no advantage from 
the navigation of those rivers ; and, indeed, suffered greater 
iniiuy from the loss of four islands, than the English sustain- 
ed from the conquest of their king's German dominions. 

89* Mr. Pitt had for some time supported the min- 
1 Roi ^^^ ^^ ^^ their measures, but latterly a coolness had 
arisen, which soon ripened into an avowed hostility; 
and, in consequence of the old opposition coalescing with the 
friends of Mr. Pitt, part of the ministry were obliged to resign. 
On the 7th of May an interview took place between his ma- 
jesty and Mr. Pitt ; the result of which was, the formation of 
a new ministry, in which that statesman again filled the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer and first lord of the treasury. 
The lords Harrowby and Camden were the new secretaries 
of state ; Mr. Rose, in coniimction with lord Charles Somer- 
set, obtained the post of military pa3nnaster ; and Mr. Canning 
was substituted for Mr. Tiemey in the place of treasurer of 
the navy. This year was not remarkable for brilliant enter- 
prises, either in the army or navy. The British troops had 
no opportunity of distinguishing themselves in Europe, and 
the officers of tlie navy found few occasions of conflict or ex- 
ertion. 

Questions for Examination, 



83. What part of Europe chiefly 
attracted the public interest ? 

VTh&t happened while our fleet 
was on its way thither ? 

By whom was the attack on Co- 
penhagen directed, and with what 
force ? [tie ? 

What was the result of the bat- 

What was adjusted after the 
victory, and who was included ? 

Who effected a landing in Egypt 
near fort Aboukir ? [March ? 

What took place on the 13th of 

What followed on the 2l8t ? 

How was the joy arising from 
this victory damped ? 

What were the consequences of 
this battlfi ? 

84. What was carrying on du- 
rizig these hostilities ? 

Where, and when was a defini- 
tive treaty concluded ? 

What was settled with respect 
to (^nquesU ? 



S&. Of what did the English 
ministry complain ? 

What was contended b^ Bona- 
parte ? [parliament ? 

AVhat did the king represent to 

What preparations were made 
in consequence of his majesty's 
injunction ? 

86. Who offered to mediate, 
and with what effect ? 

What was issued by our gov* 
emment on the 16th of May ? 

What was our navy able to ac» 
complish at the same time ? 

87. Under whose government 
were new triumphs gained in In* 
dia ? [tory obtained ? 

By whose means was that vie* 
Where were the Mahratta 

chiefs again defeated, and what 

were the consequences ? 

88. What was one of the first 
measures of the French on the 
renewal of the war? 
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How were they prerented from interview between the king and 



deriving advantage from the con- 
quest? 
89. What was the result of an 



Mr. Pitt ? 

Who was appointed treasurer of 
the navy ? 



SECTION xcv. 



90. In France the most remarkable event of this year was 
the elevation of Bonaparte to the imperial dignity. He was 
crowned in the churcn of Notre Dame^ at Paris, on the 2nd 
of December. " Peace," said the new emperor, " is the 
strongest wish of my heart ;" and, in conformity with this 
assertion, he transmitted pacific overtures to the court of Great 
Britain ; but our government was not to be deluded by spe* 
clous words, and sent a reply calculated to prevent a renewal 
of the application. 

91* So far firom aiming at the restoration of peace, 
the ministry entered into a new war with Spain, in ^^^^ 
consequence of the close connexion of that country 
with France. An addition of parliamentary strength was 
necessary to enable Mr. Pitt to meet the exigences of uiis war. 
The partisans of Mr. Addington were, therefore, again indu- 
ced to enter the ministerial ranks by the honours which were 
conferred on their patron, who was created viscount Sid* 
mouth, and raised to tlie dignity of president of the counciL 
The English minister now took an anxious survey of the con« 
cems and dispositions of the difFerent continental powers, 
with a view to the formation of a confederacy capable of re* 
sistin^ the encroachments of France. By repeated applica- 
tions ne drew the Russian cabinet into his views, and a treaty 
of concert was adjusted at Petersburgh, in which four points 
were specified as requiring particular attention. These were 
the expulsion of the French from the north of Germany ; the 
independence of Holland and Switzerland ; the recovery of 
Piedimont for the king of Sardinia ; and the complete libera- 
tion of Italy. For the accomplishment of these desirable 
ends, it was stipulated that five hundred thousand men should 
be brought into the field, for which Great Britain should pay 
a subsidy of twelve pounds ten shillings per man yearly. 
Austria, being induced to join the league, agreed to furnish 
three hundred and twenty thousand of this number j the 
remainder to be supplied by Russia, Sweden, Naples, &c 
The French emperor, being fully aware of the confederacy, 
resolved to make an immediate attack on the Aiistrians before 
their allies had finished their preparations. 

92* The emperor of Austria, hurried inconsiderately into 
action by the lorward movements of the French) i^^ix^Vi^ 
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troops into Bavaria ; the elector of which was suspected of 
an inclination to assist, rather than to oppose, the enemy. 
On the approacli of the Austrians he fled into Franconia, and 
left his dominions to be plundered by the invaders. But 
their successful career was soon checked by the formidable 
army of Bonaparte. At Guntzburg the victory was obstin* 
ately contested, but the enemy triumphantly crossed the 
Danube near that post, as well as in other parts of its course. 
The Austrian army, commanded by general Mack, occu* 
pied a gi*eat extent of ground between Ulm and Memmin* 
gen. The French took judicious measures for surrounding 
it ; and when a considerable part had escaped, the rest found 
themselves imder the necessity of capitulating. After this 
success the country from Ulm to the Ens was abandoned to 
the victorious troops. The combined force of Austrians and 
Russians retreated to the left bank of the Danube, leaving 
Austria defenceless, and its capital to the risk of immediate 
capture. Accordingly, on the 13th of November, prince 
Murat, with twenty-two thousand men, entered Vienna, and 
the next day was followed by the French emperor. After a 
show of negotiation, both parties prepared for a decisive con- 
flict This took place, on the 2nd of December, near Au8ter» 
litz ; where the allied army, commanded by die Russian gen* 
eral, Kutusoff, was entirely defeated, and left fifteen thousand 
of its number dead on the fleld, besides thousands that were 
made prisoners. This disastrous event put an end to the 
continental confederacy. A peace was soon after concluded; 
the power of France was established in Germany, and Great 
Britain was again left its sole opposer. 

93. While the British court lamented the misfortune of its 
allies, it was cheered by the triumphs of its navy. Lord 
Nelson, eager to acquire new glory, undertook a pursuit of 
the enemy's fleet ; which, for promptness, decision, and ra- 
pidity, bias no parallel in the annals of naval war. The 
French admiral, Villeneuve, who had long been blocked up 
in the harbour of Toulon, seized an opportunity for eflecting 
his escape, and formed a junction with the Spanish fleet. 
Nelson immediately sailed in quest of him, from Toulon to 
Egypt, from Egypt to cape St. Vincent, from thence to the 
West Indies, and back again to Europe : thu^ in the short 
space of six months, twice traversing the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic, from the mouth of the Nile to the gulf of Mexico. 

94. At an early period of this memorable chase, lord Nel- 
son had despatched advices to government ; in consequence 
of which Sir Robert Calder was sent out with fifteen sail of 
the line to intercept the enemy. On the 22nd of July he 
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came up with them off Ferrol^ and, though they consisted of 
twenty sail of the line^ he did not hesitate to bring them into 
action. The contest terminated in the defeat of the enemy^ 
and the capture of two Spanish vessels. The British admiral 
satisfied with this success^ did not on the two following days 
zealously endeavour to renew the conflict ; for which neglect 
he was severely censured by the public^ and reprimanded by 
the decision of a court-martial. The combined French and 
Spanish fleets^ after this action^ gained the port of Vigo^ 
wnence they afterwards proceeded to Ferrol^ where their 
force was augmented to thirty-four sail of the line. They 
then a^ain weighed anchor^ and entered the harbour of Cadiz. 
After his long chase of the enemy^ Nelson had returned to 
London for re-enforcements^ and^ beinff gratified with extra* 
ordinary powers by the king, he quickly reappeared on the 
coast of Spain. 

95. On the 19th of October Villeneuve sailed from Cadiz 
with a fleet of thirty-three sail of the line, seven frigates, and. 
eiffht other vessels ; and, on the 21st, he fell in with the Brit^' 
im fleet off cape Trafalgar, consisting of twenty-six sail of 
the line, and a few frigates. Nelson, before he met the en« 
emy, had formed a plan of attack, remarkable for its simplicity 
and vigour : the fleet was to form two lines, with an advan* 
ced squadron of the smaller vessels. The '^ captains," he 
said, *' were to look to their particular line as their rallying 
point ; but, if the signals should not be clearly understood, 
no captain could do very wrong if he should place his ship 
alongside that of an enemy." The last telegraphic order 
whioi his lordship gave before the action, was a short but 
comprehensive one — ''England expects every man to do his 
duly," One colunui was led on by lord Nelson, in the 
Victory, and the other by lord Collingwood, in the Royal 
Sovereign. The conflict was terrible ; the French and 
Spaniards fought with distinguished valour and skill, but 
the attack was irresistible. About the middle of the action, 
as lord Nelson was walking on the quarter deck of his 
ship, he was mortally wounded by a musket-shot from the 
mamtop of the Redoubtable. He was instantly removed 
to a less dangerous situation ; where he lingered above 
two hours in great pam, still preserving, however, the calm* 
ness and vigour of his mind. He cooUy conversed with cap« 
tain Hardy ; rejoiced at the reported surrender of a great 
part of the enemy's fleet ; and expired, thanking God for 
granting another triumph to the Bntish arms. This memor- 
able engagement was of short duration, scarcely exceeding 
three hours, but its frury was dreadfuL It terminated, ydl ^ 
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UiUl defeat of the enemy. Twenty ships of the line n 
ttuiik or cnptured. Admiral Gravina, with ten sliips, rr- 
rd to Cadiz ; but four French ships of the line, which es 
with little damage fnmi the action, were, on the 4th of i 
vember, met with and captured by commodore Sir fi 
Strachan, whu commanded an equal force. AH bopei 
competition with Great Britain by sea now vanished &om 
mincU of her enemies ; and the idea of Invasion becam« 
empty menace. 

96. His majesty, without waiting for the sanction of psi 
ment, gave orders for a public funeral of the most magi 
cent deiicription ; and the remains of the noble admiral w 
interreil, in St Paul's cathedral, with every circunisti 
of pomp and solemnity. Titles, honours, and penu 
were liberally bestowed on the surviving heroes of Tra&lg 
and the wounded seamen, with the widows and childrta 
those that had fallen, were gratified by a general subseripli 
^ 97- The British arms were also successful in India, il 
war which had no connexion with the European conU 
Holkar, a powerful chief, being suspected by the govero 
{{eneral of endeavouring to frame a hostile confedoi 
general Lake was ordered to attack him, and, in 
bold operations, reduced most of his possessions, thougli 
met with a spirited resistance. Wliile Holkar continued 
arms, lord Wellesley resigned, and the marquis Comw 
returned to the exercise of the chief power in the eomp 
territories. The new governor pursued a system din 
widely from that of his predecessor, and renewed his el 
vours to rescue the state from the miseries of wa 

iiyuring the public security. He died, lamented ii 

of his efforta, and was succeeded in the government by 
George Barlow, who took an early opportunity of a^us 
a pacification with Holkar. 



theSadorDecemher? 
91. With what country did 



Qfifsticmi for Eraniinalion. 

What took placein Paris on Wliat other powers jolneii 
luue? 
What dill Banapart« 



At what place did the t 



What means were used to 
strenethea the niinidtry ? 

What power Jid Mr. I'itt dmw 



What poi 

nenCiDiied i 

VVJist was 

implishnient 
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It of these ends ? \*oon aft-er u\ 
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What took place on the 13th of 
November ? 

What put an end to the conti- 
nental contederacj ? 

93. What was undertaken by 
lord Nelson ? 

To what places did he sail in 
quest of yilleneuye, and in what 
tune? 

94. What was done in conse- 
quence of lord Nelson^s despatches? 

What success was obtained bj 
Sir Robert Calder ? 

For what was he reprimanded 
hy a court-martial ? 

What harbour did the French 
fleet iinalij reach ? 

What was done meanwhile hy 
lord Nelson ? 

95. When, and where did the 
opposite fleets meet ? 



What plan of attack was form- 
ed by lord Nebon ? 

What took place in the middle 
of the action ? 

How long did he linger, and in 
what manner did he expire ? 

How lon^ did the battle con- 
tinue, and in what did it termin. 
ate? 

What hope now vanished from 
the minds of her enemies ? 

96. Where, and in what man« 
ner, were the remains of lord Nel* 
son interred ? 

97. Where were the British 
arms also successful ? 

Who was the new governor, 
and what system did he pursue ? 

By whom was he succeeded, and 
with whom was peace made ? 
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98. On the re-opening of the parliament, the late 
naval triumph formed a prominent feature of the royal - «' /^ 
speech. But on this occasion there was one absent, to 
whom this triumph would have given the greatest consola- 
tion, amid the failure of his hopes of success on the continent. 
This was Mr. Pitt, who was confined by a dangerous indis-i 
position. He died with great calmness on the 23rd of Janu- 
ary, in the forty-seventh year of his age. A public funeral 
was ordered, and the zeal and regret o£ the commons were 
shown in an address to the king ror the erection of a monu- 
ment to his honour. The same testimony of respect was 
shown to the merits of lord Nelson, and tne marquis Com- 
wallis. Little inclined as the king was to solicit tne advice 
and assistance of the opposition party, the want of an efficient 
administration now compelled him to have recourse to lord 
Grenville, even at the risk of having Mr. Fox obtruded on 
him. A new ministry was therefore formed, in which his 
lordship succeeded to Mr. Pitt's office of first lord of the trea- 
sury, and Mr. Fox was appointed principal secretary of state 
for the foreign department. Mr. Erskine was ennobled, and 
commissioned to preside at the court of chancery ; and earl 
FitzWilliam was declared president of the council. 

99. Among the first and most important measures of the 
new administration, was one respectmg the abolition of the 
slave-trade. Sir Arthur Pigott, the attorney-general, brought 
forward a bill which tended to check that iT\faTCLO\x%\x^^\ 
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and^ in the prosecution of the same laudable object, Mr. Fox 
wished the house to declare that, as it was ^' contrary to the 
principles of justice, humanity, and sound policy," effectual 
measures for its suppression snould be immediately adopted. 
This declaration was opposed only by fifteen members, while 
one hundred and fourteen voted for it. 

100. The affairs of the continent also excited the attention 
of the parliament. The king of Prussia had long endeavour* 
ed to maintain a neutrality, but, in the course of it, was often 
compelled to make humiliating submissions to Bonaparte, 
and was at length induced by him to expose himself to the 
resentment of the British court, by seizing the electorate of 
Hanover. A warm remonstrance was made by our govern* 
ment, and all communication stopped between the two coun« 
tries ; but no serious hostilities ensued, as the offending prince 
was supposed to act from weakness, rather than from a deter« 
mined spirit of enmity. 

101. While the great war, in which all the energies of tiie 
nation were exerted, was prosecuted with vigour and success, 
negotiations were commenced with a view to putting a stop 
to its horrors. This pacific scheme is supposed to have origin* 
ated chiefly with Mr. Fox, though the whole ministry saw the 
propriety of convincing the world that the continuance of the 
war was not owing to Great Britain. The result of the nego- 
tiation f\illy estabhshed this truth. The first overtures were 
made by the enemy, and they were accepted by his majesty 
in the smcerest spirit of peace. Yet, in the midst of negotia- 
tions with England and Russia, Napoleon showed his little 
regard to the faith of treaties, by continuing his encroadi- 
ments in Germany. He seduced the rulers of Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg (whom he had elected into kings) the elector rf 
Baden, the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, the princes of the 
house of Nassau, and other members of the old Germanic as- 
sociation, into a close alliance, calculated to degrade them 
into a state of dependency on him. The confederation of the 
Rhine, as this new league was called, gave such a shock to the 
former system, that Francis, deeming the title of head of the 
empire an empty name, resigned his elective dignity, and 
merely styled himself emperor of Austria. Even the strong 
disgust excited by this confederacy did not induce the king 
to put a stop to the negotiation, till, by other circumstances, 
he was convinced of the insincerity of Bonaparte. Our am- 
bassador was then recalled, and Great Britain had no alter- 
native but to support, by her arms, her honour and indepen- 
dence. With tlie envoy of the emperor of Russia a treaty 
was concluded, which Alexander refused to ratify. Our 
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union with that country^ which the treaty had disturbed^ waa 
then immediately restored. 

102. Talle3rrand imputed the failure of the negotiation to 
the absence of the minister who liad most ardently promoted 
it in the British court. By the alarming decline of his 
healthy Mr. Fox was deprived of the opportunity of restoring 
peace to his country. The rapid progress of a dropsy could 
not be checked by all the efforts of his physicians^ and he 
died^ less lamented by the court than by the people, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. In consequence of the death of this 
celebrated statesman, lord Howick (afterwards earl Grey) be- 
came secretary of state for the foreign department, and, in 
ccmcert with lord Grenville, had the chief sway in the cabinet. 

103. The British ministers, directing their attention to 
foreign politics, observed, with pleasure, the rising discord 
between France and Prussia ; they also watched the progress 
of the French arms in Italy. Having invaded Naples, these 
indefatigable revolutionists expelled Ferdinand, the reigning 
monarch, and established Joseph Bonaparte in the sovereignty 
of that kingdom. His Neapolitan majesty retired to Sicily, 
under the protection of the British fleet ; and his queen im- 
portunately desired the English general. Sir John Stuart, to 
furnish aid to the distressed royalists in Calabria. He accord- 
ingly landed on that coast with four thousand eight hundred 
men, and found above seven thousand French strongly post- 
ed near Maida. A battle ensued, which will long be remem- 
bered, in that part of Europe, as an unequivocal proof of 
British valour, as by it the loyal Neapolitans were put in pos- 
session of all Calabria. This important victory insured the 
safety of Sicily, as all the depots of stores, ammunition, and 
artillery, prepared for the attack of that island, fell into the 
bands of* the victors. 

104. The king of Prussia, finding he had been duped 
and misled by one who pretended to be his friend, and 
that the French were continually encroacliing on his domin- 
ions and authority, resolved to be no longer passive, but to 
rush into a war, in which he hoped to be assisted both by 
Russia and Great Britain. He possessed the means of raising 
a great army ; but its operations were not conducted with 
ability or judgment. In the battle of Jena, which took place 
on the 14th of October, his troops were defeated with serious 
.loss ; and, in the field of Auerstadt, the discomfiture was still 
more dreadful. Berlin, and all the fortified towns, were re- 
duced with rapidity ; the electorate of Hanover, the duchy of 
Brunswick (the duke of which died of his wounds a few days 
after the battle of Jena) and the principality. of Hesse-Ca&^^U 

R 
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were subdued with little difficulty ; and the French hastened 
into Poland to meet the Russiahs^ with whom they fiercely 
contended near Pultusk, but whom^ with a fofrce superior by 
one thirds they were imable to defeat. This action aided me 
campaign of 1806. 

105. We must now revert to the naval operations of this 
year. In the month of January^ a fleet was sent out> under 
Sir Hotne Popham^ for the purpose of recovering the Cape of 
Good Hope^ which had been given up to the Dutch at the 
peace of 1802. When the troops, under Sir David Baird, 
nad effected a landing, they advanced, to the number of four 
thousand men, to meet five thousand, and completely repulsed 
them. The capital, and all parts of the settlements, were sur* 
rendered ; and it was resolved by the court that so valuable 
an acquisition should never be restored. 

lOo. Sir Home Popham, who had little more than a turn* 
inal concern in this conquest, which was principally achieved 
by the exertions of Sir David Baird, resolved, without any 
orders or instructions from the ministry, to undertake an ex« 
pedition against Buenos- Ayres. He foresaw that the com- 
mercial part of the nation would exult in the acquisition of 
Buenos- Ayres and Monte- Video, and, with strong confidenoe 
of success, he sailed from the Cape, and safely reached the 
entrance of the Rio de la Plata. The hostilities attending the 
approach to the town were so unimportant, that, accordi^ to 
the official return, only one man lost his life, and twelve were 
wounded, and the inhabitants were ready to surrender the 
town, which, on the 2nd of July, admitted a British garrison. 
The public spoils were estimated at one million two hundred 
and ninety-one thousand dollars, beside a great quantity of 
merchandise. The speedy submission of the inhabitants of 
Buenos- Ayres arose from the hopes of independence; bul 
when they saw themselves sinking into a mere colony, under 
the government of heretics, their fbelings weirfe roused^ sod 
they resolved to take an early opportunity of expelling Ae 
invaders. They opened a correspondence witii tne provin- 
cials, a joint attack was judiciously concerted, and the British 
troops were obliged to capitulate as prisoners of war. While 
they were detained, another body of invaders arrived fi^oiU the 
Cape. A bold attempt, in whidi commodore Popham assist- 
ed, was made for the capture of Monte- Video ; and when the 
enterprise had failed, for want of a sufficient force, Maldo- 
nado> at the mouth of the river, was attacked, and easily re> 
duced, and made the station of his majesty's troops and 
squadrons on the river La Plata. 
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Questions for Examination, 



98. Who was absent on the 
opening of parliament ? 

When did he die, and what 
honours were paid to his memory ? 

To whose memory were monu- 
ments also erected ? 

What change was produced in 
the ministry by Mr. Pitt's death ? 

99. What declaration was car- 
ricMl by the new ministry ? 

100. Who had endeavoured to 
maintain a neutrality ? 

What step did Bonaparte in- 
duce him to take ? 

How was it noticed by our gov- 
ernment? 

101. With whom did the scheme 
for a peace originate ? 

Who made tne first overtures ? 

What league was Bonaparte in 
the meantime forming ? 

By what name was it called ? 

^Vhat change did Francis make 
ia his title ? 

102. To whose absence did Tal- 
iejiand impute the failure of the 
ncffotiation ? 

Of what complaint, and at what 
age did this minister die ? 



Who had then the chief sway 
in the cabinet ? 

103. What change did the 
French make in the government 
of Naples ? [monarch retire ? 

To what place did the expelled 
What aid was afforded by Sir 

John Stuart to the distressed roy- 

alists ? • 

104. What resolution was taken 
by the king of Prussia ? 

Where did he sustain dreadful 
defeats ? « 

What territories were reduced 
by the French after the conquest 
of Prussia ? 

What action ended the cam- 
paign of 1806? 

105. What colony was recover- 
ed from the Dutch, and by whom ? 

106. What expedition was next 
undertaken ? [attack ? 

How did it succeed on the first 

From what did the submission 
of the inhabitants arise ? 

What did they do on finding 
their hopes deceived ? 

What places did commodore 
Popham succeed in capturing ? 



SECTION XCVII. 



107. Among the early parliamentary proceedings of 
tins year, was a bill for the extinction of the slave- - * * 
trade, as far as Great Britain was concerned. An at- 
tempt was also made, by lord Grenville, to brinff forward the 
catholic claims. His majesty, being decidedly hostile to any 
ftnther concessions, procured a promise from his chief minis- 
tere to give up tlie bill they had prepared. The diiference 
of opinion on this occasion produced a change in the minis-i 
try. Lord Grenville was desired to relinquish his official 
station, which was conferred on the duke of Portland. The 
tiiree new secretaries of state were the lords CasUereagh and 
Hawkesbury, and Mr. Canning. 

108. The late ministers had affected a deep interest in the 
firte of the king of Prussia, yet they left him to oppose his pow- 
erful enemy with scarcely any assistance. They sent hun a 
small supply of money, and left him to the risk of war. He 
seemed to be nearly ruined ; but his spirit was not «ubd>aft^ 
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Bonaparte advanced before the dose of the winter^ m the hope 
of crushing him. The kmg was then at Memel ; and his 
northern allies^ posting themselves near Prussian-Eylau, cool- 
ly awaits an attack from a force which greatly exceeded 
meir nmnber. The battle was obstinate and bloody. Both 
armies retreated with the appearance of defeat^ while each 
claimed the victory. For many years the French conmiander 
had not sustained so severe a check. He re-occupiedliis win- 
ter-quarters^ and summoned fresh troops to the scene of ac- 
tion. Dantzic was invested by a formidable force ; but its 
strength enabled the garrison to make a long resistance : when 
a general assault^ however^ was dreaded^ a capitulation was 
proposed and accepted. Afler the battle of Eylau^ Bonaparte 
made overtures of peace to the emperor of Russia, but they 
were rejected by Alexander, who wished to try the effect of 
another engagement. At Deppen, the Russians gained an 
advantage ; but, near Heilsberg, they met with a serious loss. 
J . . Friedland wfis their next station ; and the fatal bat- 
1 R07 ' ^^^ there determined the fate of the continent. A 
truce was requested, and various conferences at Til- 
sit led to a treaty ; and not only peace was concluded, but 
a confederacy was adjusted, which reduced, in a great mea- 
sure, Russia to a state of vassallage. Frederic, king of Prus- 
sia, was obliged to give up a large portion of territory, both 
in Germany and Poland, and was ordered to renounce all in- 
tercourse with Great Britain. The king of Sweden for some 
time scorned to submit ; but his courage at length gave way, 
and he retired with his army, after having lost an. his German 
dominions. The idea of checking the career of Bonaparte 
seemed to have escaped from the minds of the British minis- 
ters, and their attention was principally directed to South 
America, the Levant, and Egypt 

109> In the month of January, an attempt was again made 
to reduce the important city and fortress of Monte- Video, 
which was crowned with complete success. The govenKar, 
and upwards of two thousand officers and men, were made 
prisoners, and about one thousand five hundred escaped in 
tlie boats. If this acquisition excited hopes of farther eaO' 

Suest, they were baffled by subsequent rashness and misoon- 
uct. Lieutenant-general Whitelocke was sent, in the hxta 
end of June, with a re-enforcement to attempt the reduction 
of the whole province of Buenos- Ayres. As the ruling party 
in the province, however, entertained a strong animosi^ 
against the Engh'sh, the probability of success was doubted bv 
many : neither was general Whitelocke considered well qual* 
i^ed to be the conductor of such an expedition. By his arro- 
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gant demands, he checked all attempts at negotiation ; and, 
by his ill-judged attack on the city of Buenos- Ajrres, nuned 
his cause. Being surrounded by tne enemy, he was not only 
<X)mpelled to raise the siege, but even obliged to restore 
Monte- Video, and to retire fnxa the province. As his con- 
duct was strongly disapproved, he was tried by a court-mar« 
tial after his return to England, and declared unfit to serve 
his majesty in any military capacity. 

1 10. In the commencement of the year, France had induced 
the Ottoman porte to declare war against Russia. The Brit- 
ish government, in consequence of this attack on its ally, im- 
mediateW despatched a fleet, under admiral Duckworth, 
against Constantinople, to overawe the divan, and induce the 
porte to adopt a pacific system. The British fleet, after forc- 
ing a passage through tne Hellespont in spite of the opposi- 
tion made by the castles of the Dardanelles, appeared before 
the Turkish capital. Selim expressed a wish ror a negotia^ 
tion ; and, in the meantime, fortified the approaches to Con- 
gtantinc^le. When the arbitrary proposals had been reject- 
ed, the fleet was prevented, by the wind and current, from 
attaining a desirable position for an attack, and therefore made 
a prudent retreat to the Dardanelles. A detachment of troops 
from Malta, landing in Egypt, captured Alexandria with 
such facility, that major-general Eraser was encouraged to 
attempt the reduction of Rosetta. But here he met with a 
formidable resistance, and was compelled to retreat. Neither 
glory nor advantage resulted from this expedition. It was 
S>und impossible to retain Alexandria ; and, when the Brit- 
ish prisoners had been restored, the army retired from Egypt 
.to avoid furdier disgrace. 

111. A strict neutrality had long been observed by the 
Danes, but when it was supposed that Bonaparte intended 
to force them into an alliance with him, the British court felt 
great alarm from an idea of the eventual employment of the 
Danish navy in an invasion of our island. The English min- 
istry, therefore, despatched a formidable armament to the 
Baltic, to secure the navigation of that sea, aild to negotiate 
vriiik the Danish government. The basis of this negotiation 
was a proposal to protect the neutrality of Denmark, on con-, 
dition that its fleet should be delivered into the hands of the 
English. This arbitrary proposal was indignantly rejected 
by the Danish prince, ana military operations inuneoiately 
commenced. Admiral Gambier, commanding the English 
fleet, advanced to Copenhagen ; and the land forces, under 
lord Cathout, took the most effectual measures for invest- 
ing the city. Though defeated in an engi&^^xsveoX^ xSw 
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uies defended their captul with determined resolutioii 

iftfter experiencing a dreadful bombardment, by which 4t 

■ rity was involved in flames and ntnrly destmyed, a suireoia 

[nras agreed to; and Great Britain was, by capitulation, pot 

|'4q pimseasion of the whole fleet, with the arsenal and oati 

itores. The indignation of the Danes may easily be ca» 

Deived. They immediately declared war against' Enginii 

ind the Russian emperor promised to assist and suppM 

I them ; but, for want trf' ample means of hostility, they onild 

1 4inly harass the British commerce in the Baltic. 

I 1 IS. Thenavyof Portugal would likewise have been «■■& 

^Jf the regent of that kingdom had not been persuaded tocM^ 

I Wvte to Brazil. He had for some years paid a sidisiJy » 

I jFrance, to avoid all concern with the war; but, whenhefinuJ 

I Umself threatened with an invasion if he did not become* 

> Great Britain, he resolved to rMnove his court b» 

Mid the Atlantic. With twelve ships of war, escoited by I 

Iritisb fleet, he retired to his coIchuhI territories, and isi 

i residence at Rio de Janeiro. The kingdom wa^ tin 

ruickly subdued by tlie French] who cruelly tyTaniuaednw 



Qaeatioru Jbr Examinaliar, 



lOT. WIiEt attempt was 
K4y lord Grenville ? 
" ■ What was the consequence of 
Ihe ditferenM of opinion ot '' ' 



100. To what state was the king 
If Pruasia reduced ? 
. AVha brought a powerful armj 

Where was a battle ibuglit, and 

rith what result F 

' What place at length capitulai 

btd to Bonaparte? 

r What hattle determined the 

;l,e of the continent? 
Wliat terms were imposed 

Ble king of Pruaaia ? 

• Who maintained his opposition 

tbe longest P 

I Where was the attantion 
ra chiefly directed ? 

'",109. What attempt was 
Jl the mouth of January ? 
►with what auecess was 
'tnded ? 



On what eipedition wai G(u- 
tenant-eeneral Whitelodie d» 
patched ? 

How did he ruin the cuuc} 
What was the decision aCtti 
court-martial with respect toUs? 
I the British 
[1 a fleet oefdnrt 

IVhat steps wei« Ukmt bffc 
Iim ? ItnOl 

To what straits did our fleet n* 

What place in liWpt vntaf 

ired hy troops fVuinMalta ? 

What followed the Ulufetf 
the attack on Kosetta i 

I. What alliance waagreitlr 
feared by our court ? 

What was done by the miniata)} 

What terms were mapetei U 
the Danes i 

What measures were tafcmta 
their rejection ? 

^V'liaC was agreed to otUr Ai 
bomliarJinenl ? 

What was Great BtiUhl pQlh 
possession of? 
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Who promised to support the 
Danes against £iigland ? 

1 1«. whj did the regent of Por* 
tugal resolve to remove his court ? 



Where did he fix his residence ? 
What became of his European 
dominions ? 



SECTION XCVIII. 

1 IS. The war with Spain had for 9ome time Ian- 
guished^ but the critical state of that kingdom exdted -toQ^ 
tiie aiuuous attention of Europe. Not content with 
the submkaion of its king, Charles the Fourth, Bonapiate 
would rest satisfied with nothing short of absolute sway, and 
the expulsion of the house of Bourbon. He allured the king 
asid his ministers by a treaty for the partition of Portugal, 
and, with a view to the execution of the treaty, he easily ob* 
tained peimissioa fiur tibe march of a French army through 
Spain. On his way he artfully succeeded in taking posses* 
aion o£ the most important fortresses. The people were en* 
raged, and the weak king, confounded at the extraordinary 
state of afiairs, resigned hjjs authority. His eldest son, Fer- 
dinand, was soon sfter elevated to the royal dignity ; but 
this not suithig Bonaparte's purpose, he decoyed Charles, his 
queen, and Ferdinand, by specious promises of support, to 
meet him at B^onne, and there treacherously detained them ; 
while Joseph ooaaparte, being succeeded on the throne of 
Naples by Murat, was declared king of Spain. These changes 
wa*e not efiected ivithout dreadful commotions, and a san« 
goinary massacre at Madrid : one, and perhaps the only bene* 
nt resiuting from them, was the abolition of the inqmsition. 

114. As soon as the Spanish nation had recovered from its 
consternation, a |;enecal insurrection took place, and many 
Fraschmen fell victims to the rage whidi the conduct of then* 
ruler had provoked. Coobiess and self-possession were how* 
ever soon restored, and the considerate members of the com* 
jsronity resolved to organise a new government. To Ferdi* 
;iiand the Seventh they allowed the royal title ; and, to sup* 
fHy the deficiency of the executive power, juntas or councils 
were appointed in every province : tne leaders of which, fully 
sensible of the importance of the contest, endeavoured to in^ 
taest other powers in their cause. The council that presided 
at Oviedo transmitted an address to £ngland, requesting that 
assistance which a powerful nation might easily afford. His 
majesty's answer to the application was friendly, and even 
cordial, and he took an early opportunity of sending over 
money, arms, and ammunition for the use of the patriots. 
Private subscriptions were opened in the chief towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the promotion of the sam^ o^|6!t\.\ 
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and for these favours the Spaniards expressed their gratitude 
in the most rapturous terms. By tacit consent the chief au- 
thority in Spain 'was exercised by the junta of Seville ; and 
"while the civil government was carried auietly on, military 
preparations were made with alacrity. Tne arrival of major- 
general Spencer, with troops from Gibraltar, encouraged the 
seal of the natives ; and a French squadron being captured 
at Cadiz, the invaders, in that part of Spain, were driven into 
Portugal, in that country, a]so, the spirit of patriotism had 
been roused by the addresses of the Spaniards. Oporto 
threw off the French yoke, and its example was universally 
followed in the northern provinces. 

115. The French troops in Spain did not remain inactive. 
Murat, having complete possession of Madrid, issued his (or- 
ders for the suppression of the insurrection. He detadied 
troops, under Dupont, to seize Cadiz ; but these were eii- 
countared by the Spaniards^, and the French commander was 
obliged to surrender himself and his men to captivitir. This, 
with other similar misfortunes, so intimidated Josepa, that he 
fled from Madrid to Burgos, though he had received intelli- 
geuce of the defeat of me Spani^ general^ Cuesta, in the 
province of Leon. 

1 1 6. A British force appearing on the coast of Gallida, of- 
fered its service to the inhabitants of the province ; but the 
lunta recommended a descent on Portugal. Sir Arthur WeU 
lesley then proceeded with the troops to the mouth of the 
Mond^o ; and, soon after their disembarkation, they were 
joined by Spencer's divisicm frcxn Cadiz. After several skir- 
mishes with the French under Junot, a sanguinary battle was 
fought at Vimeiro, in which the valour and discipline of the 
British troops bore down all resistance. While the French 
were staggering under this defeat, and before Sir Ardior 
could follow up the blow, lieutenant-general Dahymple, who 
had arrived with re-enforcements, being senior oflBc^ took 
the command. A truce was immediately requested by Junot, 
to which the new ccMnmander readily acceded, and an agree- 
ment was concluded at Cintra for the retreat of the Fiendi 
from Portugal, without being liable to exchange as prisoners 
of war. By a separate treaty, nine Russian ships of the lin^ 
then in the Tagus as the allies of France, were surroidered as 
a deposit for the performance of the treaty, and the saikn 
were to be conveyed back to Petersbursh at the expasse of 
the British government This treaty, wbich will be Wig re> 
membered as the disgraceftil conventicm of Cintra, became 
the subject of general censure at home. An inquiry was set 
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on foot, but the nation was by no means satisfied with the 
result 

117. Wlien the French had received ample re-enforce- 
ments, the storm of war revived with fresh fury in Spain. 
They attacked general Blake, who had hastened to check 
their progress, and defeated him in a succession of engage- 
ments. Napoleon advanced with fifly thousand men to re- 
take the capital ; and the terrified citizens, influenced by the 
partisans of France, were induced to capitulate on a promise 
of security. 

118. In the meantime the British army, which had marched 
from Portugal under the command of Sir John Moore, linger- 
ed in the west of Spain. Though a gallant officer, the general 
wanted firmness in command, and betrayed some irresolution 
In his measures, till, at the rumour of the approach of Bona- 
parte with an overwhelming force, he reluctantly ordered a re- 
treat to the coast. He effected a junction in Gallicia with Sir 
David Baird, and, a^r a distressing march, through an ex- 
hausted country, in the depth of winter, pressed on every 
side by the formidable movements of the enemy, who could 
not be brought to a regular engagement, he arrived under 
the walls of Corunna. There SouTt, tlie French gen- 
eral, supposing that he should find men, worn with -^' ' 
famine and fatigue, an easv prey, ventured an attack, ^' 
but was gallantly repulsed, though not without the loss, on 
the side of the British, of their brave commander, who fell 
while animating his troops to victory. Sir David Baird being 
also dangerously wounded, the command devolved on Sir 
John Hope, who, with great courage and skill, continued to 
baffle the efforts of an enemy possessed of every advantage. 
Leaving the remains of the lamented general to be interred 
in Spain, he embarked his troops with little molestation, and 
returned to England. 

119. The departure of the British troops from Spain did 
not relax the efforts of the native leaders and generals. They 
boldly resisted the fierce intruders, and occasionally checked 
their progress, but too often the powerful force of the French 
overv/heuned all resistance ; as in the instances of Saragossa, 
though defended by the zeal and intrepidity of Palafox, and of 
the battles at Medellin, Mingabril, and Ciudad-Rodrigo. Of- 
fensive operations in Spain were, however, suspended on the 
appearance of a new war with Austria. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, who had defeated the French under Soult in Portugal, 
encouraged by the temporary relaxation of the enemy's war- 
like zeal, formed a pl^n of operations with the Spanish gen- 
eral, Cuesta. Having provided for the security of Lisbon, he 

r5 
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entered Spain with about twenty-one tfionnand men^ and 
was joined at Oropesa by thirty-six thousand of the natives. 
In the vicinity of Talavera a battle was fought, chiefly be- 
tween the English and French^ as by far the greater part of 
Cuesta's army had no concern in it. It terminated in the de- 
feat of the enemy^ and nobly maintained the military honour 
of Great Britain. It appearing, however, that the enemy 
had shortly after this engagement received large re-enforce- 
ments. Sir Arthur judged it prudent to draw off his forces to 
Portugal. The latter part of the campaign proved injurious 
to the interests of the patriots : Cuesta was defeated, and soon 
after resigned his military ftuiction ; other disasters ensued, 
and, among the rest, the surrender' of Gerona, which Alvares 
had bravely defended during a siege of six months ; so that 
Joseph, not without reason, boasted of the success of his arms. 

Questions for Examination* 



113. How did Bonaparte tempt 
the king of Spain and his min- 
isters? 

What permission did he obtain 
for the execution of the treaty ? 

What did he succeed in doing 
on his wa^ ? 

How did the king act, and bv 
whom was he succeeded ? 

Whom did Bonaparte get into 
his power, and where did he de- 
tain them ? 

Who were the new kings of 
Naples and Spain ? 

114. How did the Spaniards 
show their indignation ? 

To whom did they allow the 
title of king? 

What were appointed in every 
province ? 

What answer was sent by our 
king to the application £rom Spain? 

Where was the chief authority 
exercised ? 

What circumstances drove the 
French in the neighbourhood of 
Cadiz to Portugal? 

What revolution took place in 
that country ? 

115. What misfortune did the 
French meet with in going against 
Gadiz? 

What effect had this, and auni- 
lar ones on Joseph ? 



116. What was recommended 
by the junta of Gallicia ? 

Where did Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley disembark, and by whom was 
he joined? 

Where did he gain a complete 
victory ? 

Who arrived to take the com- 
mand? 

What disgraceful treaty did he 
conclude ? 

117. Where did the war revire 
with fresh fury ? 

By whom was Madrid retaken ? 

1 18. What army lingered in the 
west of Spain ? 

At what rumour did he order a 
retreat to the coast ? 

With whom did he form a junc- 
tion ? 

At what place did he arrive, and 
what took place under its walls ? 

What was the fate of the two 
generals ? 

On whom did the command de- 
volve ? 

How did he succeed in embark- 
ing his troops ? 

119. What instances are related 
of the unsuccessful struggles of 
the native leaders ? 

With whom did Sir Arthur 
Wellesley form a plan of opera- 
tions ? 
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'WitL what. &rce liid lie enterl What did Sir Arthur tbiiik it 
lain ? prudent to do ? 

Where did an en^ement take Whatdisastera tuokplasein the 
*■'" — ' ' — did it terminate ? I latter part of the eampaign ? 



*'Whp. 

r 

J, 120, Of the Austrian war, which arose from the continued 
jjaictoachmeiits o£ Bonaparte, the British ministerB were not, 
" B the French affirmed, the instigators ; but they were pleased 
*tli the eniperor'a lesolutiDD, and encouraged him by the 
mt of a subsidy. It is not our design, in thiB abridgment, 
Ptcnter into tlie minute details of opertititHis in which England 
It personally engaged, it will be sufficient, therefore, to 
e, that die French arms were generally victorious in 
peror's territories, and tliat they again seized his capi- 
%e British troops made some feeble attempts in Italy 
> distract the attention of the enemy, by invading the depen- 
(OBncies of Naples, but little good was effected. Tlie grand 
idWitest was soon decided. Afler combating for two daya at 
Sfthfgram, and other posts near the Danube, the Austriana 

PSre defeated with great slaughter; and, not long after, a 
»ty was concludes, by the terms of which the emperor 
6^ed severely, both in the points of honour and dominion. 
121. In the hope of assisting this potentate, by an enter- 
Airise which might alarm his adversary, a large armament 

fas prepared, chiefly at the suggestion of lord CastJereagh. 
he military .-md naval commanders selected for the expedi- 
SwD were the earl of Chatham and Sir Richard Strachan. 
.[Above thirty-eight thousand men were employed under the 
liri^rmer, while ue admiral directed tlie operations of Uiirty- 
twven ships of the line, and a considerable number of smaller 
.jV<eBseIs. With these it was proposed to proceetl up the west 
JS^eldt, but this design was rendered impracticable by the 
,w*olenceof thewhid. At length a diBembarkation was effect- 
ed OD tiie island of Walclieren, near a fort, which was quickly 
' deserted by the garrison. After the chief town had been given 
up to the invaders, the reduction of Flushing wns attempted, 
and accomplished in eleven days. This proved a mischiev- 
ous conquest; tor the fever, arising from marshy vapours, 
floon began to spread among the troops, and the mortality 
which ensued very goon compelled them to abandon the pes- 
tilential swamp, which had cost nearly a million of money to 
obtain. While aU who had relatives or friends in the fleet ca- 
army were grieved at the loss, or lamented the danger of their 
countrymen, tlie nation was amused with the celebration of a 
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jubilee^ because bis majesty bad entered into the fiftieth year 
of his reign. 

122. A ministerial change soon after occurred^ in conse- 
quence of the death of the duke of Portland ; when Mr- Per- 
cival procured the dignity of president of the board of trea- 
sury. Several events of minor importance occurred also at this 

time, which may be briefly glanced at Sir Francis 
^' ^ Burdett, who had published a violent address to his 

constituents on the subject of Gale Jones's imprison- 
ment, for a libel on the house of commons, was voted guflty 
of a breach of privilege, and, by a warrant from the speaker, 
committed to tne tower. He, however, resisted the execution 
of this warrant, on the ground of its illegality. The civil 
power, supported by the military, did not overawe him ; but 
when the sergeant at arms had made a forcible entry, he suf- 
fered his person to be seized. Actions at law were commen- 
ced against the sergeant at arms, speaker, and governor of the 
tower, but verdicts were given for the defendants. Louis 
Bonaparte abdicated the throne of Holland, which was imme- 
diately incorporated with the French empire : and the world 
was astonished at the union of Bonaparte with Maria Louisa, 
daughter to the emperor of Austria, he having previously 
divorced the empress Josephine. In Sweden, the influence 
of Bonaparte was displayed on the death of the heir to the 
cro^Ti, when he induced the States to call Bemadotte, one 
• of his most celebrated chiefs, to the succession ; and tlie gov- 
ernment was at last actually resigned into his hands. 

123. In the campaign of this year, the British government 
more anxiously attended to - the safety of Portugal than of 
Spain, because the former kingdom was more immediately 
endangered. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had recently been* 
created viscount Wellington, stationed his army on tlie fron- 
tiers of both kingdoms; and, perceiving the advantage of a 
strong position open to the sea, by which abundant supplies 
could be obtained, he fixed on a spot for this purpose, m the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon, which uie combined advantages of 
nature and art rendered impregnable. Massena, of whose 
military talents Bonaparte entertained a high opinion, march- 
ed out of Spain in the summer, and invested Almeida, which 
soon surrendered to him, as lord Wellington did not think it 
necessary to take vigorous measures for its relief or preserva^ 
tion. As the French advanced, the British and Portuguese 
troops posted themselves on tlie steep and rugged mountains 
o£ Busaco, from which Massena maae a fruiUess attempt to 
dislodge them, and was beaten ofl* with great slaughter. 
Meanwhile the natives, obeying the orders of their govern- 
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X ment for the destruction or removal of every article tliat could 

tend to the support of the enemy, fled with tlieir cattle and 

,- provisions into mountainous recesBes, or sought safety in th« 

cspttal ; BO that the country seemed desolate to the astonished 

, invaders, and, when they reached Sobral, and suddenly per* 

,' ceived the position which had been so judiciously chosen, 

j, their surprise and mortification were yet further excited. 

I, Ihe French general, after an attentive survey, risked some 

,; partial conflicts, where the works were thinly scattered, and 

I sometimes seemed to meilitate a grand attack, but prudence 

Impressed his efforts, and he contented himself with forming 

strong entrenchments in the neighbourhood of SantareHL 

' After this, both armies remained in a state of apparent inac> 

I tivity fur several months. 

i. 124. A general sympathy now prevailed tlironghout the 

.. kingdom, on account of the death of the princess Amelia, and 

the almost immediate return of his majesty's mental disorder. 

|; After a delay, highly injurious to public business, and a series 

j «rf animated debates, the prince of Wales was again appointed 

li ijrie^nt, hut with all the restrictions which had been formerly 

proposed by Mr. Pitt. It was expected that a change of ada 

ministration would immediately ensue ; but tlie prince, and 

the country, being placed in such peculiar circumstances, it 

, -was judged expedient that Mr. Percival and his coadjutort 

|| , should still administer public affairs. 

I i25. The ministers continued to direct their chief . 

attention to the war in the peninsula; but the cam- *' ' 
,'i paign, though not wholly ineffective, was notparticu- 
1 larly brilliant. During the winter, the opposite armies in 
Portugal jjersisted in their defensive arrangements ; but it 
I- vras easily foreseen that the French, from the deficiency of 
their suiiplies, would be compelled to retreat Aecordineljj 
when disease had diminished his numbers, and when furmit 
delay threatened the most serious conseijuences, Masseii^ 
formed the resolution of retiring. The progress of the fug"* 
tives was harassed by pursuit, and, after losing about ni 
thousand men, during tne retreat, by sword and capture, thft 
French army re-entered Spain with feelings of mortificatiMt 
and disaupointment. The jmrsuit did not, however, end' 
here, as tne English general pressed on to Almeida, which m. 
inmiediotely besieged ; and, in attempting to raise this siegig 
Massena's whole army was rei)ul'ied, and Almeida, left to ill 
fate, shortly after surrendered, tlms putting an end to t 
French dominion in Portugal. The people exulted in thjS; 
disgrace of the invaders, and loudly api)laude<l the militar* 
talents of their gidlant protector. 
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ISO. From what did the Aus- 
trian war arise ? 

How did our ministers show 
their sentiments ? 

What did the French again 
seize? 

When was the contest decided ? 

What was soon after concluded, 
and how did it affect the emperor? 

121. What armament was fitted 
out, and under whose command ? 

Where was the disembarkation 
effected? 

What place in the island was 
besieged and taken ? 

How did this prove an unfortu- 
nate conquest ? 

What was celebrated at home 
at this time ? 

\%%, What change took place in 
the ministry ? 

On what occasion was Sir 
Francis Burdett committed to the 
tower ? 

What force was obliged to be 
used in the execution of the war- 
rant? 

What change took ])lace in the 
government oi' Holland ? 

'What marriage caused univer- 
sal astonishment ? 



Into whose hands was the Swe- 
dish government resigned ? 

123. To what kin^^om did the 
British ministry peculiarly at- 
tend? 

What spot did lord Wellingtoo 
fix on as a strong position ? 

What place was taken by Mas- 
sena? 

Where did the British post 
themselves on the approach of the 
French ? 

What order of the government 
was executed by the natives ? 

Where did Massena at length 
form intrenchments ? 

124. On what account was the 
sympathy of the nation excited ? 

How was the regency decided ? 

125. How did the hostile armies 
in Portugal pass the winter ? 

What resolution did Masoena 
take, and from what causes ? 

What loss did the French sus- 
tain during the winter ? 

What pace was besieged by 
lord Wellmgton ? 

Who attempted its relief, and 
with what success ? 

What put an end to the French 
dominion in Portugal ? 



SECTION C. 



126. The Spanish campaign was not decisive ; but it ex- 
hibited some conflicts and sieges which are worthy of notice. 
At the time when Massena commenced his retreat, the 
French^ under marshal Victor, who had long been investing 
the city of Cadiz, were defeated at Barossa, by a detachment 
of British troops under general Graham ; but the victory was 
rendered incomplete by the unaccountable inactivity of the 
Spanish general. La Pena : strong suspicicms of treachery or 
cowardice were excited, but of these charges he was acquitted 
by the cortes, who had for some time been assembled, and to 
whom the direction of the Spanish affairs had been committed. 
The strength of Badajoz rendered each party anxious to pos- 
sess and secure it. General Beresford undertook the siege, 
in whidi, however, he had made but little progress, when 
Soult resolved to impede bis operations. A battle ensued, in 
which the marshal was repulsed, axvdeom?^^^\AT^Kx«aX\syi 
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•warSa Seville. Still the aiege -was not attended with success ; 
and the allied ffenerals, hearing of the approach of un aug- 
noented force, nastily crossed the Guadiuaa, and selected a 
^vourable position near Campo-Major. About the latter 
tsad of the month of October, the campaign began to wear a 
more serious aspect. Marmont, having received considerable 
re-enforcements, bore down upon lord Wellington, who had 
opened trenches before Ciudad-Rodrigo, and obliged him to 
give battle. Victory crowned the British anus, and the loss 
•Waa comparatively small ; but the French general accom- 
|disbed his main object, that of throwing supplies into the 
town, and rai»iing the blockade. The other nicidents, in 
m^ch the Enghsh were concerned, during this campaign, 
irere chiefly the defeat of Girard, at Arroyo, by general Hill, 
mnd the successful defence of Tarifa, by colonel Skerret. 
Some British troops, under Skerret, also endeavoured to assist 
in the defence of Tarragona, but it was too late ; Suchet had 
already stormed the lower town, and massacred the garrison ; 
snd, when his ruflian troops forced their way into the upper 
division of the city, tliey murdered many thousands of tile 
defenceless inhabitants, with the full permission of their in- 
human leader, who afterwards defeated general Blake, ta\d 
reduced Valencia. 

127. During this campaign the Britisli arms had triumph- 
ed in the eastern seas ; and the Dutch settlements of Batavia, 
In the island of Java, after a desperate and sanguinary resist- 
ance, capitulated to the English and native Indian troops, 
conunanded by Sir Samuel Achmutv, assisted by the sailors 
and marine* of the fleet, under admiral Stopford. 

128. The contest of party, and the spirit of insubordination, 
which had lately displayed itself in some of the midland and 
northern counties, divided the attention of the public, with 
the varied occurrences of the war. The stocking weavers in 
Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire more particularly proceeded 
in laxse bodies to destroy the uewly invented ii-aines, which 
■were intendedtolessenthenumber of hands employed. For 
some time the dvil and military powers, though united, were 
unable to check the disorder, as the rioters concerted with 
audi secresy, and acted willi such promjititude, that they 
generally eluded the utmost vigilance. Some, however, were 
apprehended and sentenced to transportation ; and a bUl was 
paAsed by the legislature, constituting death as the punish- 
ment of such an offence. 

129. When the parliament reassembled, a bill was 
introduced, containing new regulations for the royal ^^^Jq 
household, as his majesty's case was new con^v^f &&. 
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hopeless. Soon after the enactment of this bill^ the limited 
r^ency e3qpired. In this new SBra of his political hfe, the 
prince expressed a faint wish that '' some of those persons, 
with whom the early habits of his public life were fonned, 
would constitute a part of his government." The applica- 
tion was received with coolness both by the lords Grenville 
and Grey, who replied^ that ftcim the time of their last reftisal 
of a coalition with the ministers, they were not sensible of 
any further approach " toward such an agreement of opinion 
as could alone form the basis of an honourable union.* 
Probably the prince's invitation was not oonsida*ed by the 
peers as sufficiently cordial. The marquis Wellesley had 

greviously seceded from the cabinet, partly on account of 
is favouring the catholics, and had been succeeded by lord 
Castlereagh. The catholic question was again brought for- 
ward this session, and debated with warmth and energy, but 
was thrown out in the house of lords by a majority of seventy- 
two ; and, in the commons, Mr. Grattan's motion fcfr a 000* 
mittee of inquiry was rejected by a majority of eighty-five. 

130. On ue 11th of May an event happened which filled 
the whole kingdom with horror. As Mr. Percival was pasft* 
ing through the lobby of the house of commons, an assassin 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and, with fatal precision, shot 
him to die heart ; he uttered a faint exclamation, staggered, 
and fell lifeless to the ground. The man, whose name was 
John Bellingham, was a decayed merchant, who, having pre- 
sented a memorial concerning alleged grievances, which he 
conceived to have been disregarded, resolved on this dread- 
ful expression of his vengeance. And thus fell, in the zenith 
of his power, a minister, who was undoubtedly possessed of 
considerable talents, and who, in domestic life, was eminent- 
ly suniable. On the trial of the assassin, an attempt was made 
to prove him insane, but he coolly disclaimed all idea of 
profiting by such testimony, and even gloried in the sanguin- 
ary deed. He was condemned to death, and was not rescued 
by the royal mercy from the fate which he undoubtedly de- 
served. After many unsuccess^ attempts to frame a new 
administration^ and more fruitless negotiations with the op- 
position peers, the ministry continued as before, lord Liver- 
pool only succeeded to the office so unhappily made vacant 
by the assassination of Mr. Percival. 

131. Some disputes between our government and Americs, 
seemed this year to threaten a renewal of the war with that 
country. The British cabinet was disposed to come to an 

amicable arrangement ; but \hk not «\utixi^ the enterprising 
spirit of Mr. Madiscn, the pTeadenX.oSi3t««sft^c%a^^«t-sR^ 
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fisrmally declared by the Amerkuu states. The early fruit 

of this ili-adviaed measure, was the loss of three aniiies, wliicl) 

. nxrrenderetl to a, handful of British soldiers : aiid Canada waa 

I fiwtunately saved by the exertions of its scanty, but brave de« 

,. fenders. For the loss and disgrace of their military expedif 

lion, the Americans derived some consolation trom the cap* 

tore of several British frigates, in which a great number of ■ 

dteir adversaries fell, while their own toss was comparatively 

_ trivial. Proposals, apparently conciliatory, were made by . 

both parties, but without producing even a suspension of 

hostilities. 



l^eral 



Qiieitions fur E.iiim!natloi 



It place tras besieged bj 
leral lleresfonl ? 
Who was defeated in the i 



■rmy on the approach of an in. 

What town did lord Welling. 
ton lay siege to P 
. What wag Bccompliahed by the 
Frencb general ? 

In wbat other incidents were 
the Engliah concerned during thia 
csmpiigii ? 

What conquests were made by 
Suchet ? 

1ST. What advantage waa j^in 
ei) by our arms in iTie lilaaten 

128. What occurrences at homi 
cnimied cuiisiikinble attentiun ? 

Where was the diicontent iiiosi 
apenly manifested ? 

What bill wa» pOBsed by thi 
legislature ? 



1S9. What bill was introduced 
in the reassembling of parliament^ 

What took place soon after th* 
mactuient of this bill? 

^Vhat answen did the lords 
Grenville and Grey return tu tba 
prince's application ? 

Who had previously witbdrawB 
I'mm the cabinet i 

By whom was he succeeded ? 

^VTiat qucdtioa was again agita- 
ted, and with wbat success? 

130. AVhat event happened on 
the llthofMay? 

AVhal was the name of the u. 

Itv what motive was be actua- 
ted? 

What did the ting suffer to be 
eipcutcd ? 

Whi) succeeded to Mr. Perci- 
vflfa ufRce ? 

131. By what state was war de- 
clared against England ? 

What lu83 was sustained by the 



1S3. The peninsular war was, in the meanwhile, carried 
on with vigour, and began to aRbrd the most encouraging 
hopes of ultioiate success. The British general, with a. view 
of facilitating his; future operations, resolved to make atren* 
uotis efforts for the reduction of the two principal fortresses 
in the west of Spain. He, therefove, wiwaefiv.vxA'j te-wma-- 
mencedthe siege of Ciudad-Uodrig«,vi\\ic'h, a'iVftiu-^^^ i^-j^ 
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battering, was carried by i^rm. Hie garrison was weak, 
but resolute, and, oi about three tJiousand, nearly one half 
perished in die defence. A great number of British and Por- 
tuguese fell in the assault, with a large proportion of excel- 
lent officers, and, among the rest, major-general Crawford, 
a commander of distinguished merit. The siege of Badajoz 
was a more formidable undertaking, yet lord Wellingtcm pos- 
sessed himself of it, by a daring em>rt, in the month of April 
These victories, though splendid almost beyond example, 
were costly in the extreme. In the two enterprises, above 
six thousand one hundred of the besiegers were killed or 
wounded ; but while the general lamented this extraordinanr 
havoc, he was not deterred &om a renewal of risk. He ad- 
vanced to meet Marmont, who, during the siege of Badajoz, 
bad been ravaging the eastern frontier of Portugal, but the 
French general shrank :from the contest, and ingloriously re- 
tired at the approach of the allied army. Lord Wellington's 
principal body of forces did not, at this time, &r exceed mrtv- 
two thousand mien, and the whole number which be could 
call into action, did not amoimt to seventy»five thousand ; 
while that of the French, in various provinces,, bordered upon 
one himdred and seventy thousand. The guerilla, or na- 
tive bands, at the same time, became less e&ctive, because 
the increase of number rendered them less manageable, and 
they excited odium by their rapacity. 

138. The next important enterprise was the siege of Sala- 
manca, which was defended by three forts. In one of these 
a breach was made, and another was set fire to ; after which 
the works were stormed with little difficulty. The Freocb 
then retreated to the Douro, l^ the defence of whidi river, 
Marmont hoped to retrieve his credit. Finding, however, 
that he had not a full convenience of supply, he gave up his 
station. The opposite armies then approadied the Tonnes. 
Some bold heights, called the Arapiles, to the southward of 
Salamanca, drew the attenticm of both parties, and the French 
seized the more advantageous part, while their adversaries 
gained the other portion. A battle ensued on the S^d of 
July, in which Marmont was totally routed ; but the victory 
was dearly purchased, for the killed and wounded, on the 
side of the allies, nearly amounted to five thousand. In the 
fugitive army the efiusion of blood was more considerable^ 
and above six thousand were taken prisoners. Havii^ driven 
them beyond the Douro, lord Wellington marchea to the 
southward, to take possession of Madrid, as he did not ex- 

pe(^ any serious resistance ftoxa the ^^aco\a«jg,^ \i%>3jroer. 

4 partial conflict arose during )iife max^, >a\xX ^^^>\iga.\\. 
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terminated to the advantage of the French^ it did not induce 
them to risk a general engagement for die defence of the 
capital^ which immediately surrendered^ in the dread of a 
destructive assault Having left a jbtrong force there under 
^neral Hill^ the British commander marched towards Buiv 

§os^ in the neighbourhood of which Massena was organizing 
le French army^ On his arrival, he immediately laid siege 
to the city^ of which he soon became master ; but the castle, 
which was strongly fortified, resisted his repeated assaults, 
and detained him from the middle of September to the 22nd 
jof Octob^. He then relinquished the enterprise on the ap^ 
proach of the central post to Madrid, re^^nforced by the 
troops of Soult. Recalling general Hill from that city, he 
found himself obliged to retreat toward the frontiers of Por» 
tugal. The Frei^ made many efforts to interrupt the 
inarch, but were repelled at every point, and appear to have 
given up the pursuit when they arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Ciudad-Rodrigo. Lord Wellington has not hesitated to 
attribute his retreat to the misconduct of Ballasteros, the 
Spanish generaL He now resigned, and the cortes voted 
that all the Spanish troops dbould be placed at the disposal 
4if lord Wellington, as g^ieralissimo. 

134. A detail o&iJtie war, which now arose between France 
and Russia, would be misplaced in a history of Great Britain f 
but as it originated in the restless ambition of a potentate, 
•who was, at the same time, in a state of hostility with thi^ 
country, and as it tended in a high degree to influence the 
affiurs of the continent, in which our court had for manv 
years taken a leading port, a brief survey of its progress wiu 
necessarily be expected by the reader. Not satisfied with all 
his former achievements, Bonaparte formed the amazing do^ 
3ign q£ penetrating to the n(Hi;h-<eastem extremity of Europe, 
and of extending nis dominion over the whole Russian em>* 
pire, from the Baltic to the remote strait which divides Asia, 
from North America. On the 6th of June, he crossed the 
Vistula, and plunged into the Russian deserts at the head of 
one of the best appointed armies ever seen in modem times. 
The whole disposable force of the French empire, employed 
in this expedition, consisted of six himdred anci forty thousand 
men, of whom two hundred and fifty thousand were French, 
cme hundred thousand Poles, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand Rhenish confed^otes, fifty thousand Italians, m'nety 
thousand Austrians, and thirty Uioujsand Prussians, with an 
immense train of artillery and stores. More than half of <h\% 
force wa» devoted to the active operatioivs ouXSae oXJosst i\^^^^ 
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the Vistula, and the rest was employed in forming reserves 
and garrisons. 

135. The assembled Russian force being comparatively 
small, the French, and their motley group of associates, were 
suffered to overrun Lithuania, and to reach the Duna, with- 
out serious opposition. A region of gloomy forests and wide 
spreading marshes, presenting no promising aspect to the in- 
vaders, they continued their course till they arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Smolensk, which they found occupied by 
a part of the grand Russian army, wmle the rest stood in 
ordet of battle on the right bank of the Nieper. The enemy 
having forced the subiurbs, the Russians retired from their 
encampment, and those who defended the walls also retreat- 
ed with a severe loss. Flames then appeared bursting from 
different parts of the town, occasioned not by the assailants, 
but by the determined spirit of the natives, who wished to 
destroy a town which might otherwise have served as an asy- 
lum to the invaders. A part of the town was saved by the 
conquerors ; and, as Vitepsk had been previously taken, it 
was hoped, by the considerate part of the army, mat, as die 
8«mmier was nearly over, Bonaparte would defer to the 
spring the progress of invasion, and employ himself^ daring 
tne autumn and winter, in the settlement of Poland. But 
this appearance of moderation did not suit the ardent zeal of 
the tyrant, who resolved to proceed without delay to Moscow. 
Rather than submit patiently to the loss of* that magnificent 
city, Kutusoff determined to risk a general engagement, and 
a battle was fought, aa the 7th of September, near Borodino^ 
to the southward of the spot where the Koloya j<Hns the 
Moskwa. The victory was bravely contested for ten hours, 
and could not, when the firing ceased, be said prop^ly to 
belong to either host Above seventy thousand men were Kill- 
ed or wounded on both sides, but the majority on that of the 
invading army. 

Qjnestums for Examination* 



132. What place was besi^ed 
by lord Welliiigton« and with 
what success ? 

What was next undertaken ? 

AVhat force could lord Welling- 
ton at this time call into action ? 

What was that of the French ? 

183. What place was next be- 



What ensued on the 22nd ? ^ 
What was the loss on the side 
of the victors ? 

Whither did lord Wellington 

direct his march, and for what 

purpose ? [an assault ? 

What effect had the dread of 

Where did lord WellingtoB 



gamd and taken ? mext toarch ? 

' On what heights did the oppo-\ Vlif^w Vsrxg; ^tn^ \a ^s^wsni Ir 
site armies post themselves ? we ««gp ^€>i^ift ^»»«» ^\^>M^gfc\ 
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On tvbat ai:count ilLl he retin- 
quiah it ? 

What dill he find himself cam- 
'Mled to do ? 
^ Where did the French give up 

,.%) what has lord Wellinirton 
ttpibed hU retreat t 
'^'What was voted by the cortes? 
V'134> What aniatitng deaign was 
Knied by Bonaparte ? 
Er~WllBt river aid he erosa on the 
Kb of June? 
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Of what did his army onaist ? 

135. Where was the first oppo- 
aitiun Diade bv the Kussians? 

IIow did t^e inhabitants pre- 
vent their town from proving use- 
ful to the invaders ? 

What was hoped by the coDsid. 
erate part of the French army ? 

On what did Bonaparte resolve? 

Who determined to risk a bat- 



tle? 



e was It fought, and H'ltb 



SECTION Cir. 



136. After tlie engagement at Borodino, Bonaparte sd- 
yanced with his troops to Moscow, in the hope of finding 
,<j^ople magazines and commodious quarters ; but the fore- 
^XplMt ranks liatl scarcely entered, when the cbeadful scene of 
jODjiflagralion, which had been witnessed with horror at Smo- 
.QfRsk, wits alarmingly renewed. To distress and confound the 
imetay, the inhabitants, regai^less of their own safety or com- 
'wrt, set fire to many parts of the city. A great number of 
' llvefl were lost by tnis extraordinary act of patriotism ; and 
,'i^ie only consolation for the sacrifice, was its visible efiect 
tqxtn the insulting intruders, whose views it suddenly frus- 
trated. Yet they lingered for some weeks in the remains of 
|}ie town, or in the neighbottring country, subsisting on pil- 
lave, and committing atrocious outrages upon tliose citizens 
wSo had not followed the general example of retreat WTien, 
however, their army had been reduced one third, by the 
fitigues and dangers of the war, dreading the vengeance of 
the incensed natives, they prepared for their departure. 
"Winter now began to menace them with all its rigours, and 
inisery and misfortune attended ttieir retreat. Harassed by 
tbe army of KutusofT, by the active zeal of the cusaacks, and 
by the rage of the armed peasants, the ranks of the invaders 
were thinned iii every successive day. Bonaparte's presence 
of mind seemed to have forsaken liim, his efforts were com- 
paratively feeble, and he began to direct his thoughts towards 
Ilia own personal safety. Deserted by its chief, and forsaken 
by many of its ablest leaders, the situation of the French 
latay became terrible beyontl conception, and there were 
few betmiging to it who i>'uuld not gladly have welcomed an 
tumoiirable death. So many myriads had perished by cold, 
hunger, and the sword, and so ^rreat atKiTCiV)«\vBA\i^n.t:K^, 
tared, that only thirty-iive or forty thouaawOL "itvcn aKvseA 
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ihe Prussuiir fr.iT^iJes. in dir sixdi moDtii after the commence- 

i 5*. Thi jjiiojffTifTrnrf of the trrant and his legions excited 
£ 1.\-:>';t !.-«) m i>7ecz Briixm, tboach his safe retum to France 
ifin-.Tks^r. tSf f^idrh or" enkation. The oppcHtimi^ of form- 
irx i. hs'^ j«ur3f fipun^? Imn was not neglected by the court, 
sDi £ ^r^friil i^biicripdoQ wb? raised in the nation, for the 
Tii^ivz «if ih.>Af -vb.- bai "rvec injored by the dreadful confia- 
£r^aD,nn> i-n£ n'«'jyp». Aincanier gnlefblly acknowledged 
ihf r«o<r4>!irrr of tbf Brnsfih naDon. and declared his r^di- 
■.>^:5^ r,' i^TiTiir iT^TJ* L TSTv tZHiDw tnth a court which had so 
.>-,r>;;-,wv-._7y-;T- f.-na-; ^ ^ ieliTerance of Europe. A new 
o,v*.*:\>i^iCT vfii a^-^.^-rirur-y fiC'saeJ against France, in which 
: jsif k .rvL i.Ti,\ .-r-^irr- pri=)» x Sweden, and the king of Frus- 

:!^ Arrirrjfrsirwascsniptign of 1812, the power 

/^ **. ,TC iSe- FriToh -!=r^^rcr wxs sappowd to be annihilft- 

* ^ ' ' ?;x\ W>j-. ^>«r« .>re, WS5 riie surprise and dismay 

,v V,.-,w ja r-Si r?^T9Pxrtr»», in litde more than three 

«5»,v>:Sx rz tSe- >rjf • re x 3fw xad immense army, consist- 

V >i ,-v : v^sv y*.7vsr-»i irsi £n^ thccsand men, completely 

^v^H;^"^ i'»v «r?*.^ <»c"':i.vofti »hi ic^ws and ammunition more 

;\e- v.. *fv«f'>: ?." ^7«7v7 ^be riace oc those he had lost In 

i>>i* -^-^A ;> ,'v:* VLr.-rf' :>.:< .tsxtSsfcinc eenenl proceeded by 

;t*Av", -"vu^-c^S;^ ?.- i-*Tes5 tie rrnrrrss* ci*»e Russian and Prus- 

>uc* \we>. -• ^or ?aii Jc^nr5oe»i Spyood tibe Elbe. After 

jijr^^r"-*^ ;^'-v^'^-v**cs* >^cwTi«* tte Evinced guards of die 

y.vci-'^ L--2.0V J cf*vnl Sistj? r^»k place on 5ie celebrated 

VkOLV-s .c 1 -Lt:-^r. '•\.o>. r:^ rsany sanguinary conflicts, oif 

?^ !^ jj^A i^i .t* MiY. r«7=::irafiBd" bi the defeat dt the allies, 

whs?-. S>wr*v^. Tvcvii^^- j^ ii»i wdiHr. The slaughter on 

S.Kl"t >iv?i« WIS •.'^.x*. liv.'csw jai rse-jjriT equally balanced. 

rh-> v:-,•J^.»^Y w:i* r,xj.'w-«i :ip by x close pursuit to the 

Nu^.ks ^»::' the FlSf : v^r v«*r« roc ^ allies seriously disconra- 

4ft>i, a^kI jt»v:S*r o,*c:*!ct rsarked their unabated rigaar. 

Sear BituLsetr. ^jrva: 2:i,-::ib*rr? wviv ^ain without a decisive 

vk^t^-vv k»it ^ithier skle. An artnf-stfce was rfwn adjusted ; and, 

ill the lueiiiitime. >aS$:dfarv rrvaties were concluded bv the 



urtiKV regeiu with the emperor ct* RiJLSssa. and the king of 
Kiwsia, who were to rt?c^tve in conjuction f 5,0OO.aX). ster- 
XiVk^. for etuployinar two hundred and forty thousand men 
ctfaiiut the French.^ The emperor of Austria, whose power- 
iQ >r' * "^di^nsable to the success of the new ccmfed- 

rauaded to embark in. the same cause, and 
ivations weK mai3be \>^ la^asi v^amx ^^^ cns^ 
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130. In the month of Auf^st hostilities reconiinenced. 
The command of one army, consiating of Swedes and Prus- 
Auis, with a small body of British forces, was committed to 
fiernadotte, crown prince of Sweden, who was appointed 
-~'- "" '' 'ino: anotner, consisting chiefly of Prussians, was 
D Silesia ; and the grand ai'my of Russians, Prus- 
s, and Austrians, under prince Schwartzenburg {the three 
d sovereigns, and the celebrated French general, Moreau, 

"■Awsted in council) was stationed on the frontiers of Bohemia. 
Qn the 2(5th of August, a sanguinary battle was fought under 

'iSie walls of Dresden, in which the allies were worsted, and 
nmpelled to retreat. An additional gloom was spread o?er 

'Aeir prospects by the fate of Moreau, who fell mortally 

^ *oianded while engaged in conversation with the emperor 
.Alexander, and died shortly afterwards. The plans of the 
ittlied generals were, however, ao well arranged, that Bona- 

'•{HZte failed in all his subsequent attacks. His supplies be- 
Mme scanty, and the detached forces of the allies were so 
flripidly accmnulated, as to render his longer continuance at 
)3vesden in the highest degree dangerous. He, therefore, on 

. Ac 7th of October, commenced his retreat, after having 
J9brown a strong garrison into the city, and, taking with him 
tSie whole court of Saxony, moved off in tlie direction of 
'tffipsic. While on his way thither, his falling fortunes receiv- 
ed an almost fatal blow, in the defection of his most powerfltl 
aUies, the Bavarians, and several regiments of Saxons, who 
not only deserted his cause, but joined the ranks of his enemies. 
140. The three principal armies of the allies were now 
nmidly approaching each other, and bore down every oppo- 
Sition with an irresistible force. One French army was de- 
feated by the crown prince, before Berlin, and another by 
Blucher ; and Bonapoile, attempting to stop the main body 
rf the allies near Leipaic, was himself borne down by the 
Cuirent. The junction of the confederates was now com- 
pletely effected, and, on the 1 8th, a decisive battle took place 
near U>e vilJage of Stetternitz. The conflict was furious and 
bloody ; Napoleon was, however, at last totally defeated, and 
driven first under the walls, and afterwards mto the city of 
Xicipsic. Thinking that the presence of the electoral family 
of Saxony would rouse the inhabitants to a resolute defence 
of the city, he introduced the unfortunate sovereign, but was 
dUtppointed in his expectations, as the citizens showed no 
disposition to resist He, therefore, withdrew hastily with 
the chief of his forces, and the city was almost immediatelif 
entered by the allied troops. The envpecot cS "&»»»&,, *n» 
tioff of Prussia, and the crown prince fotciug "iitfiVi 'hh.'^ 'B 
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different directions^ met in the grand square^ and made the 
king of Saxony and his whole court prisoners. The retreat* 
ing army of the French was thrown into dreadful confusion, 
by tlie blowing up of a bridge, over which they were to pass, 
sooner than was intended, thus exposing a large proportion 
of the troops to the fire and assaults of the enemy. Many 
officers of distinction perished, and Bonaparte himself escap 
ped with difficulty. At length he succeeded in bringing the 
miserable wrecks of his army to Erfurt, and, on me Soth, 
crossed the Rhine at Mayence. 

141. All the petty states of Germany now threw off the 
yoke, and joined the standards of the allies ; and the Rhenish 
confederacy was, in a moment, broken up. The rights of 
the free cities were restored, and most of the strong towns 
occupied by the French, being invested, fell in succession. 
Holland, that had long submitted to the disgraceful yoke of 
France, now asserted its independence. The people called 
loudly for the restoration of the house of Orange, and the 
son of that prince who had been dispossessed m the year 
179^^ quittea his British asylum, and was joyfully proclaiin« 
ed, not only Stadtholder, but sovereign of the country. 
With the aid of some allied troops, the Dutch enforced the 
surrender, or the retreat of the French garrisons. The elec- 
torate of Hanover was united to the crown of England ; and 
Switzerland soon declared its neutrality, and shortly after- 
wards joined the cause of the confederates. 

142. This extraordinary change was productive of general 
joy. The deliverance of Europe no longer seemed hopeless* 
Preparations were made for mvading France at different 
points ; and it was hoped that the people would become, sen- 
sible of the necessity of deposing their oppressor, to avoid 
having their country ravaged by the hostile army. 

Questions for Examinaiion, 

136. To what place did Bona- 1 What was the situation of the 
parte advance after the battle of army on being deserted by its 

chief? 

How many arriyed on the Prus- 
sian frontiers? 

137. Where did Bonaparte's 
discomfiture excite great joy ? 

For what purpose was a sub- 
scription raised in this country ? 

What powers formed a confed- 
eracy affainst France ? 

1^ How was Europe astonish- 



Borodino ? 

What method was employed by 
the inhabitants to distress the en« 
eniy ? 

How long did the French lin- 
ger in the town and neighbour- 
hood ? 

How did they subsist ? 

To what miseries were they ex- 
posed on their retreat ? 

• What wiks Bonaparte's coivducl\eAtV\Yeemwv\3ca%S\&T^ 
OD this occasion ? \ NNVieoi ^^ ^&«oa.\«e\fc ^x. ^»& 
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^tli hisAirL-es, nnil vrjtli what ile- 
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'.re VB» a celcbiiteil battle 
, and huw did it terminal.^? 
r what ])lace was another 
le conflict ? 

IS then ndjusted ? 
letween what aoTereigiis 
■ridiary treaties concluded, und 
— Iht terms ? 

3 induced to join the 

II) was apjKiinled gener- 
. of the allieil army ? 
CTodeT whose command was the 
* ■ Llie allies? 

Ji'Wiiat took place on the 87lh of 
'jknouat? 
E<What added to the alao 
fi^ allies P 
P "What resulted from the well- 
■vned plans of the allied generals? 
p-yroia what place did Bunnparte 
If^Creat, and uhom did he take 
with him ? 



what desei'tiuns nas his 
cauac almost ruined? 

What defeats did the 
L'reoch now sustain ? 

Where was a decisive battle 
fought ? 

what cit^' was Bonaparte 
obliged to retire ? 

liv whom was it immediDtely 
entered ? 

Mow was the French atmj 

Jn what did Bona|iarte at len({tb 
succeed F 

111. What change was now pro- 
iuced in the states and towns of 
Germflny ? [pendente ? 

What country asserted its inde- 

WJio was recalled, and what 
IS he proclaiiHeil ? 

What state was again united to 

e crown of England ? 

What other country soon afler 
joined the confeJeratcsP 

'48. I'or what other enterprise 

re preparalior ■ — '- '■ 






143. It is now necessary to revert to the aflkirs of the pe- 

, where a large French force still remained, but its 

ommnnilera seemed unwilling to exert tlieir former 

as if dreading a calamitous defeat. Tlieir arnmge< 

re merely defensive, and to secure the line of the 

3 their grand object Lord Wellington resolved to 

;heir hopes in that reapect, and so concerted m?u- 

^.aure«, that he transported hia troops over tile Douro, crossed 

lUte rapid stream of the Esia, and reached Toro without mo- 

ftliiiiliiliiiii The enemy, terrified at the celerity and vigour of 

R^te allies, retreated from Burgos, under the command of mBr- 

rahol Jonrdan, and marched towariU Vittoria. Here lord 

% iVdlington prepared to give them Imttle, and, on tlie 2Ist of 

^-t, June, gained a signal victory. About nine thousand of the 

vanquislied were killed, wounded, or captured ; ant! even in 

■|be cmiqiiering array the loss amounted to nearly five thou- 

•Bond. This victory wto followed up by the blockade of Pam- 

pehuia, and tlie siege of St. Sebastian ; the former of which 

.vras afterwards starved into a surrender, and tlie latter taken 

bystorm on the Slat of August; but the castle, with a(i;am«avt 

of iibiiiit two thou»uid men, still hdUVmg uiA, -yja* s\?.o\ie%v£^ 

^inf'onn, and obliged to capitvi\aie oh lVveS"i\ tat ^■^ftswCo* 
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By the success at Vittoria, the province of Valencia was saved 
from subjugation. Its apparent protector was Sir John Mur- 
ray^ who gained some advantage over Suchet in a partial en- 
gagonent at Castalla^ but did not act with equal spirit in the 
siege of Tarragona^ being so intimidated by the reported ad* 
vances of the French general^ that he hastily abarooned the 
enterprise^ and effected a disgraceftd escape to Sicily. Suchet 
afterwards removed the garrison^ and retired into Catalonia. 

1 44. Aspiring to the honour of invading France befcnre any 
other army should dare to enter that country^ lord WeUinff- 
ton employed his left wing in forcing some posts on the T^pA 
bank of the Bidassoa. Sir Thomas Graham passed that river 
near its mouth ; and the troops of Gallicia and Andalusia 
also crossed the boundary of France. The French were 
shortly after driven from ^eir position near St. Jean de Luz ; 
but, having previously constructed strong lines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne, they retreated to uese^ and presented 
a very formidable front. These lines were, however, finrced 
by the allies, and carried with a dreadful slaughter on bodi 
sides. Driven from this post, the French then took another 
position immediately under the walls of the city, and from 
thence, in their turn, became the assailants ; but all tbc^ at- 
tempts to turn lord Wellington's lines having been defeated, 
they fell back beyond the city, to another station between the 
Gave and the Adour, and both armies retired into winter 
quarters. 

145. The British arms were less successful in North Amer- 
ica than in Spain. One squadron on the lakes was totaDj 
destroyed, and another, under commodore Yeo, proved too 
weak to make head against its antagonists. Some towns and 
farts were reduced by the Americans, a considerable detach- 
ment of the British forces defeated, and Canada again wss 
only rescued by the consummate skill and courage of the 
English commander. Sir George Prevost, who, with a mere 
handful o£ British regulars, Canadian militia, and allied In- 
dians, amounting to less than two thousand men, totally 
routed a well-appointed American army of seven thousand. 

146. So eager were the three associate princes to decide 
their contest with France, that they would not suffer even the 
rigours of the winter to delay their operations. They order- 
ed their armies to pass the Rnine, and^harass the enemy widi 
incessant hostilities. Little opposition was made at first to 

their bold advance ; but, when the invaders had en- 
IA1 4 ^^^ Champagne, Bonsci^axte saw the necessity of b€^ 
' ing with vigour. At Brierawe, \ie f»sns!^^«^\n3K»&al 
^lucber to retreat ; but at lia-TXc«i)[u^x^ \ift >?BA\MeoK^ ^dtt^ 
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ged to retire after a severe conflict^ and some considerable 
towns were taken from him. . Instead of brooding over his 
disgrace^ he exerted himself with indignant spirit, and endea- 
voured, by a repetition of attacks, to crush the Prussian gen- 
eral, whom he particularly dreaded. He prevailed over va- 
rious divisions, and at Vauchamp he reduced his antagonist 
to such difficulties, that escape seemed nearly impracticable ; 
yet the skill and prowess of Blucher effected the rescue of 
his troops. The prince of Schwartzenburg was also fiercely 
assailed, and compelled for a time to retreat ; but he soon 
found an opportunity of renewing his march towards Paris. 
147. While the armies of the three great continental powers 
were thus employed, the troops of Great Britiin, and of the 
peninsula, were detained in their cantonments between the 
Nivelle and the Bidassoa by the frequent rains which inun- 
dated the country ; but, as soon as the Weatlier became suffi- 
ciently favourable for the operations of war, lord Wellington 
pushed forward the centre and right wing of his army, and 
with the left invested Bayonne. Marshal Soult, not think-^ 
ing it necessary to remain for the protection of the city, 
wmch was amply garrisoned, concentrated his force on the 
right bank of the Gave. From this position he was dis- 
lodged, after some vigorous assaults, and the road to Bor- 
deaux being left open to the victorious general, he shortly 
afterwards entered that city amidst the cordial acclamations 
of the inhabitants, who had ever been foremost in zeal for 
the excluded house of Bourbon. As the allies, in the decla- 
ration which they issued from Francfort, had disclaimed all 
enmity against the French, and had intimated a desire of 
n^^tiating upon honourable terms, Bonaparte could not rea- 
sonably refuse to acquiesce in the commencement of a treaty. 
Conferences were, tnerefore, held at Chatillon, but without 
any prospect of success, as, notwithstanding the desperate 
state of his affairs, the French emperor held a language 
scarcely less proud than that which had distinguished his 
more prosperous days. The plenipotentiaries at length sepa- 
rated, and it was publicly announced Uiat the sword alone 
would be the arbiter of all disputes. During the negotiations 
of Chatillon, a remarkable treaty was signed at Chaumont, by 
the ministers o£ England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, bindU 
ing those powers in an alliance offensive and defensive for 
the period of twenty years. One of the leading articles re- 
quired that each should support against the common enemy^ 
an anny of one hundred and fifty thousand iweiv «\7wa>j% qkksw- 
p]ete, exclusive of garrisons, 
148. For some time the French gave occasvoxv«\. 0£\ft«5«A \.o 
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Ae allied armim ; but nothing cmild shake the u 
"""jwolution of the princes, or erf" the generalu, in whose d 
nd jinigmpnt they confided, and they persevered ii 
' " lion of proceeding to the hostile capital, ' 

r troops were enj^iiged in this expedition ; but a 
my had been stationed in the Netlierlands, 
buniBB Graham, and an attempt waa made upon I 
p-Zooni, the strongest town in Holland; one bod 
uided by general Cook, had gained the rampa 
■ r being entangled in the ice of the Fosse, oi- 
»t«s proving impregnable, and a masked battery h 
I opened upon the assailants, their object w. ' ' 
, after a very severe loss, they wete obliged ti 
n terms, as prisoners of war. An agreement for a 
lunge was, however, soon concluded, and all, 
liableil, were permitted to return. 
[ 149. WTiile tlie allies were advancing to the gr 
fall their endeavours, it became Bonaparte's chief ot 
■event the junction of the two armies, commanded b; 
iwartzenburg and field-marshal Blucher ; but I: 
iously proceeded to a distance so favourable to his 
s to place them between himself and the capital, 
"d armies then proceeded with little opposition, j 
aaching tlie metropolis, filled the inhabitants wii 
ressible consternation. On tlie S9tl) and SOtli of \ 

,s assault on that part of tlie Parisian garrisoR W 
mdcr the command of Marmont, was poatecl o 
P lielleville and Montmatre. After a long an 
mflict, these heights were carried, and all further n 
ippeared to be useless ; a flag of truce ^-as, thereft 
y Marmont, and an armistice for two hours granted b 
. whicli was followed by the immediate surrender (3 
, and its evacuation by the garrison. T 

md the king of Prussia, accompanied by [: 
Jiwartzenbiirg, entered Paris tlie following day will 
wps, and were received with loud and general accli 
' '9 great revolution was hailed with joy by an o 
suffering people. The senate assumed a tone o 
Ind freedom, and declared that Napoleon had forfeit 
feht to the throne. A provisional government, < 
r five persons, with Talleyrand at their head, was ii 
^'''f appointed, and, by i^ a constitution, bearing a 
mblance to tliat of England, was prepared and si 
' ed; and it was voted, thiA l^suia, brother of the la 
should be admitted to the soveievp^'c^ un \;\% u.,»^ 
the HP"' '■'ide. 
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150. Confounded at the capture of Paris^ and appalled by 
the spirit and energy of the new government. Napoleon yields 
ed, but with great reluctance, to the force of the current. 
He abdicated the throne, because he could no longer retain 
it, and consented to accept the sovereignty of the isle of Elba, 
with an annuity, payable by the French ^king, of 2,000,000 
of francs, or £S3,333, sterling: while Maria Louisa, his con* 
sort, was to receive the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla, which were to descend to her son and posterity. 
Considerable provision was also made for his mother, sister, 
and brothers. 

Questions for Examination, 



143. What was the grand ob- 
ject of the French commanders in 
the peninsula ? 

What measures were taken by 
lord Wellington to frustrate their 
hopes? 

Where, and when, did the Brit- 
ish forces obtain a signal victory ? 

What two places were reduced 
by lord Wellington ? 

Over whom, and where, did Sir 
John Murray gain some advan- 
tagei ? [Tarragona ? 

How did he act at the siege of 

Where did Suchet retire ? 

14i. What movements were 
made by the three divisions of 
lord Wellington's army ? 

To what position were the 
French finally driven ? 

145. What losses were suffered 
by the English in North America? 

By whos^ skill was Canada pre- 
served, and with what force ? 

146. When did Bonaparte see 
the necessity of acting with vi- 
gour? 

What reverses did he suffer ? 

Whom didheparticularly dread? 

"Where did he reduce him to 
great difficulties ? 

Who was also fiercely assailed, 
and with what effect ? 

147. Where weire the British 
troops in the peninsula detained ? 



What movements were after- 
wards made by lord Wellin^on ? 

What city did he enter in tri- 
umph? 

\vhat declaration was made by 
the allies ? 

Where were conferences held, 
and with what success ? 

What remarkable treaty was 
signed during these negotiations ? 

148. In what determination did 
the allies persevere ? 

Where nad a British army been 
stationed ? 

What attempt proved unsuc* 
cessful ? 

149. What was Bonaparte*s 
chief otject, and how was it de- 
feated? 

What took place on the 29th 
and 31st of Mardi ? 

By what was the armbtice fol- 
lowed ? 

Who entered the city, and how 
were they received ? 

What declaration was made by 
the senate ? 

What government was (^point- 
ed? 

What was voted with respect 
to the king ? 

150. To what did Bonaparte 
consent ? 

What provision was made for 
his consort ? 
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intercmtBd by the emissarks of Joseph Ikmapartc, did 
pfliuli the M>utb al' Fraiic-e in time to prevent the nelj 
nion of iKtAtlitirs. It is melancholy to reft«.-tMI 
^^Qinwy and uaelcss conflicts, which took plai* b_. ., 
s ullic<l wmy, under lord Wellington, and die Fn( 
der SniiU, in which the fiirmer, though victoria ' 
«rly five thousand men, in killed and wounded, i 
V, B mueh erester number; nearly at the same tL 
, upwurds of eight hundred of the besieging alliafl 
Ued, wounded, or made prisoners, by a sortie trom ill 

of Bayonne. The invitation of the French M 

idily accepted by Louis, who had for many years li' 

Igl&nd as a private gentleman. From his villa, ti 

Hinty of Buckmgham, he proceeded to London, and tL 

» Paris, where he was received with open arms, sodl 

'■(iirbon djTiasty was thus restored. At the sa ~ 

is reinatoted on tlie throne of Spaiij ; but the a 

i prince was not that of an enlightened or 

ch. He disBolved the cortea, or national <... 

phose influence had contributed to the preservatian d 

tie, and acted in many instances w^ith arbitrary vicJl_ 
' 152. As soon as the general arrangements for peace^ 
ie, and the affairs of France began to asaume aim 
appearance, the emperor of Kussia, -with the k_, 
Prussia, generals Blucher, Platoff, and many other ilhsi 
foreigners, sailed for England, where they were receivn 
the people with the most enthusiastic joy. Tliey a 
to be highly gratified with the manly and generous d 
- of the nation, anil seemed to be filled with astonij" 
tiie splendid resources of a countrj', which had \ 
principal burdens of more than twenty years' warfare. I 
treaty fur a general peace was now ratified, and the te 
though not so advantageous to England as she had a 
to expect, were univerMilly applauded, except the arti£_ 
lating to the slave-trade, which the king of France wouldfl 
agree that his people should desist from, before the « 
tion of five years. It was agreed that the kingdom of Fnl 
should revert to its former limits ; that the navigation d 
Rhine should be free; that Holland should receive a i 
addition of territory ; and that a federal league should M 
the German states. Great Britain gave u^ MartiniqucJ 
some other islands, bnt retained the maritune parts of (T 
Ion, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Lucia, Toh" 
Demerara, and the two neighbouring colonies. "Hie d' 
fished general, w\\oae B\giMi!i ae^twaw. V'aA. laiunently , 
Iributed to the lestotSLtiwn rf ijieaKe, tei!«i:^e& fesnaftat^ 
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regent the title of duke^ and was honoured with the public 
thanks of the house of commons. 

1 53. While peace thus prevailed in Europe^ tlie war with 
the United States of America still subsisted^ and the English 
sustained some serious defeats on the lakes^ at Baltimore, 
New Orleans, and other places. The loss of men, during 
the campaign, was considerable, but there was no forfeiture 
of military honour, except in the barbarous destruction of the 
public buildings at the taking of Washington, by major-gen- 
eral Ross, and vice-admiral Cochrane. Alter a very tedious 
negotiatiiHi, a treaty was signed on the 24th of December, in 
many respects highly favourable to the interests of both par* 
ties : and it is to be hoped, for the honour of two nations 
which originally sprang from the same stock, that they will 
never again be seen imbruing their hands in each other's blood. 

154. While the potentates of Europe were debating 

in solemn congress at Vienna, the dethroned emperor ^ ^ , « 
of France, who was supposed to be securely imprison- 
ed in the island of Elba, was silently watching the progress 
of circumstances, and preparing to seize any &vourable mo- 
ment for the recovery of his authority. The reports which 
he received of the unpopularity of Louis, encouraged him to 
make that extraordinary attempt, which must, without doubt, 
have been considered as a positive proof of insanity, had it 
not been arranged with consummate skill, and executed with 
unexampled boldness. On the 26th of February, he sudden* 
Ij and secretly lefl the bland, with ibur vessels, and sailed 
to the coast of Provence. The troops were ready to receive 
him with open arms ; and, on his approach to Grenoble, he 
was joined by a considerable force, which gradually swelled 
as he advanced. He was declared a traitor, but he derided 
the idle menace ; and, being re-enforced by an army of sup- 
posed royalists at Melun, he moved onward in triumphal pa* 
rade, entered Paris, after the king had beai compelled to re- 
treat, and quietly resumed the functions of sovereignty. 

155. In the meantime the plans of the congress at Vienna 
having been thus suddenly deranged, it was broken up, and 
the troops of the confederates instantly retracing their steps, 
the frontiers of France were inunediately surrounded by vast 
bodies of veteran soldiers : a part, however, of the Austrian 
force was kept fully employed in another quarter, by Murat, 
king of Naples, who rapidly overran Italy, and carried all 
before him, but was shortrv afterwards overthrown, and 
driven from his kingdom. The Prussians were collected ow 
the lefit bank of die Sambre, in four coxp^, \hfc '«\\sX^ «xsnss«s«\i- 
B^ to about one hundred thousand m^n, oi -wVicwv^^^'^^'*^ 
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had the supreme ccnximand. The duke of Wellington, whose 
head quarters were at Brussels, had under him an army of 
about eighty thousand men, of which thirty-three thousand 
were British, and the rest Hanoverians, Brunswickers, Dutch, 
Belgians, and the German legion of seven thousand. The 
army of Napoleon has been calculated at one hundred and 
seventy thousand men, and, being united, were able to com- 
mence the campaign with a superiority of number in the 
several actions. On the 15th of June, thev attacked the 
corps of the Prussian general, Ziethen, took possession of 
Charleroi, and compelled the Prussians to retreat with con- 
siderable loss. On the same day also they drove back a bri- 
gade of the Belgians to the farm of Les Quatre Bras, so called 
because the roads near it diverge into four branches. 

156. The commencement of hostilities was announced to 
the duke of Wellington, while himself and his principal offi* 
cers were assembled at a ball, at Brussels. The drums and 
trumpets were instantly sounded to arms ; and such a storm 
of confusion arose, as, perhaps, no other mind but that of the 
renowned British commander could have governed and di- 
rected. The troops were, however, by rapid marches, soon 
brought into line, and took up a strong position at Les Quatre 
Bras ; where, on the a^moon of the loth, they were Airious- 
ly attacked by the French, under marshal Ney. They main* 
tained, however, their ground with the steadiest valour, and 
the assailants were at length compelled to retreat The gal- 
lant duke of Brunswick was killed while fighting in the hot- 
test part of the engagement. At the same time Blucher sus- 
tained a desperate conflict with the main army of the Frendi, 
under Napoleon, and it required all his courage and skill to 
prevent a defeat, and, immediately after the action, he was 
constrained to retire from Ligny to a more secure station. 
In order to maintain the communication with his ally, the 
duke of Wellington fell back with his forces to the plains of 
Waterl<jp. 

9 

Questions for Examination. 
151. By whom was the intelli- 1 'Who was restored to the throne 



gence of Bonaparte^s oyerihrow 
uitercepted ? 

On what is it melancholy to re- 
flect ? 

By whom was the invitation of 
the French senate readily accept- 
ed? 



of Spain? 

What was his conduct after his 
restoration ? 

152. Who visited England after 
the arrangements for peace had 
been made ? [ment ? 

What filled them with astonish. 



From what place did he set out,\ >N\i«X. »x\.v^ "«%& i3^^t«d to in 
aod bow was he received in "Paris? \ the ^jeacft NiVja.Oft.^^Axiwi t«^\^&s^\ 



What were the principal agree- 
ments in the treaty ? 

How were the services of the 
British general rewarded ? 

153. Where did the English 
sustain some serious defeats ? 

What was concluded after a te- 
dious negotiation, and with what 
tendency ? 

15i. What encouraged Bona- 

Srte to attempt the recovery of 
8 erown ? 

Where did he begin his enter- 
prise, and with what force ? 

How was he received in France? 

What did he resume ? 

155. What measures were in- 
stantly taken by the allies ? 

By whom was part of the Aus- 
trian force kept employed ? 
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Where were the Prussians col- 
lected, and who had the com- 
mand ? 

What force had the duke of 
Wellington ? 

Where were his head quarters ? 

At what has the army of Napo- 
leon been calculated ? 

What took place on the 15th of 
June ? 

156. When was the commence- 
ment of hostilities announced to 
the duke ? 

"What position did he take up ? 

Against whose attack did he 
maintain his ground ? 

What conflict did Blucher sus* 
tain? 

To what place did the duke 
retire, and for what purpose ? 

SECTION CV. 

157. On the 18th of June was fought^ on the plains of 
Waterloo, one of the most furious battles on record. During 
the greater part of the engagement the French had the su- 
periority in numbers, as the Prussians, who had been driven 
back, were kept in check by general Grouchy, and were, 
therefore, unable to render any assistance until towards the 
dose of the confl^ict, which is said to have lasted from ten in 
the morning to the same hour in the evening ; their arrival, 
however, though at a late hour, was of the utmost importance, 
as it appears to have sealed, if it did not absolutely turn, the 
fortune of Uie day. On the event of this important battle 
hung the fate of the usurper, and probably, also, that of the 
jdlies. The French were the assailants, but the allied troops 
stood firm as a solid rock, and the determination of all seemed 
to be, to conquer or die. The commcmders and inferior offi- 
cers on both sides performed prodigies of valour, and every 
private soldier fought as if the event of the action depended 
on himself* alone. In one onset fell the brave officers. Sir 
Thomas Picton, and Sir William Ponsonby ; but though 
their commanders fell, the British troops maintained the con- 
flict with such vigour, that they captured two eagles and 
three thousand prisoners, who were sent off to Brussels as 
forerunners of the victory. 

158. The battle had now raged many hours, and though 
the Prussians had not arrived, Bonaparte had gained no s^« 
vantage over our forces. Bulow at \en^^ »:<^\ke»x^^^ ocpcck* 
manding the right Bank of the Pr ussiaas. Boxl«^P«sX^ xmj*^^ ^ 

£5 
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desperate attack upon the British centre^ vhidi failed^ and 
at tnat moment the duke had fairly won the field. Enoou* 
raged by this promising appearance, he gave directions finr a 
general attack. The men seemed now to be inspired with 
redoubled energy, and all further oppositicm was soon suIk* 
dued. The emperor, says marshal Ney, disappeared bdfore 
the end of the battle, ana fled frith a rapidity disgraceful to 
his military character. A brisk pursuit, in which the troops 
of Blucher, being fresh and unwearied, were chiefly occupied, 
destroyed great numbers of the fugitives, but uieir whde 
loss has not been ascertained. The victory was signal and 
complete, but the slaughter was certainly dreadful. Accord* 
ing to the returns, the loss on the side of the British and their 
associates, amounted to thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three killed and woimded ; while, of Bonaparte's bril* 
liant army, only a wretched fragment remained to record the 
melancholv story. 

159. After tms battle the allies lost no time in pressing on 
to Paris, where all was confusion and dismay. A faint re- 
sistance was, however, made on the heights of Montmatre 
and some of the adjoining positions, but these being either 
carried or turned by the alned forces, a suspensicm <xf arms 
was proposed, a provisional government appointed, and a con- 
vention entered into, by which the wreck of the French 
army was allowed quietly to withdraw, and take up a posi- 
tion behind the Loire. On the 8th of July, Louis entered 
the capital, and was restored to his sovereignty, after a de- 
thronement of only a few months. 

160. In the meantime the ambitious spirit of the once 
proud conqueror, was doomed to experience insult, negket, 
and ignominy, even from those who had been the slaves of 
his will. Two days after the battle, he reached Paris, when 
he was coldly received, and, at a meeting of the national 
representatives, his abdication was insisted on. He was even 
desired to quit the capital, and he had not the courage to dis- 
obey tl^ orders of those whom he had been accustomed to 
command. He remained for some time at Rochelle, and, if 
all outward-bound vessels had not been closely watched by 
the British cruisers, he would have emigrated to the Amer- 
ican republic. Finding his escape impossible, he at length 
resolved to seek protection in Great Britain ; that country, 
at whose ruin he had always aimed, yet where he expected 
to be received with honour, respect, ancf admiration. Hav- 
ing requested to be conveyed to England in a ship of war, he 
was readily admitted on board •, Vwxt., -sAiewV^ v^^f^ched the 

coast of Devonshire, lie was not aHiio'wed Xa \«xA, ^xA V««si 
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the prince regent had consulted his allies on the disposal of 
the captive^ he was conveyed to St Helena^ a small island in 
the midst of the Atlantic ocean. Here^ though supplied 
with every thing necessary to the comfort of life, he was 
guarded as a state prisoner, and, in this sequestered spot, 
W9uld have full leisure to review the tumultuous scenes of 
his former life, and, if wise, t>e led to acknowledge the folly 
of his own fatal ambition, and to learn that contentment is 
happiness, and that virtue is peace. About the same time 
Murat, the brother-in-law of Bonaparte, and the former king 
of Naples, fell a victim to his own crooked policy, and the 
folly of his mihtary undertakings. After a very summary 
trial, he fell by military execution, but with his death all fur- 
ther prosecutions were wisely and humandy obliterated. 

161. In the meantime the congress, to which lord Castle- 
reagh was deputed on the part of Great Britain, brought to a 
close its momentous deliberations, and settled the complica- 
ted afiairs of the continent. France was justly condemned 
to bear some of the humiliations of a conquered country. 
Her territories were abridged, and she was to maintain an 
allied army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, and give 
them possession of seventeen of her principal frontier towns 
for five years. The duke of Wellington was appointed gen- 
eralissimo of the army of occupation. France was also to 
pay 700,000,000 of francs, or £29,166,666. sterling, payable 
in the course of five years, to be distributed among the allies 
in various proportions ; and to restore the splendid monu- 
ments of sculpture and painting, which had been plundered 
firom foreign countries. Belgium and Holland were united 
under one government ; and the prince of Orange assumed 
the title of king of the Netherlands. The confederation of 
Germany was established ; and not only Austria and Prussia, 
but the kings of Denmark and the Netherlands, were admit- 
ted to the league. Their affairs were to be regulated at a 
diet held at Frankfort, on the Maine, and Austria was to 
have the privilege of presiding. The seven loniaiF islands 
were acknoM'ledged as a separate power, under the protection 
of Grreat Britain. 

162. In India the kingdom of Candy, in Ceylon, was this 
year subdued by the British arms, and that island was added 
to our already extensive Indian empire. A threatening war, 
which broke out in the territory of Napaul, and at first as- 
sumed an alarming aspect, was also brought to a successful 
termination, by the promptitude and ability of lord Moiva^ 
the govemor'general. 
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Qfifl'<"tt Jlir Examination. 



L lAT. Wh»t iMtUe WM fau^t 
b| the Idtli of June ? 
r Which txmj hkd the »uperiori- 
S in numbert ? 

r Wh/ were the PnlsaUna uni- 
•MiaC at the beginniuK of 

^- i'>" I" 

Huw lung is it &aiil to hire 
HMteil > 

'' Who were the assailanis, and 
Ww was the attack received ? 

What officer! feU in one onset ? 
^ What were sent to BnisseU a« 

srsof ibeTictury ? 

' \S&. In what itste vm the bat- 

1e before the appearance of the 

IN'hen may tlie duke be said lo 
n the field? 

ia related of Uonapartt 
JJ marshal Ney ? 
• What troops were diiefly occii. 
'Hed in the puriuit ? 
I, What WAR the imu on the side 
if the British and their allies? 

'here did the allied army 
■aten alter the battle ? 



: proposed iniM 



^Vllat . 
pointeil ? 

What took p 

160. ^Yhathad becomeo^ 
In what ciiunti7 didbeni 
---■- protection ? 



Wher 



i detei 



conreyed ? 

How was he tmteil ? 

^Vhat late did Mural a 
with? 

161. What « 

the congress respecting Fnl 

'^Vhat sum of money ■ufl 
paid bv it to the allies? 4 

What were to be restondH 

M'tttt regulationa were % 
concerning Holland? 

What confederation w 
lished, and who were Bdi 
the league ? [re 

Where were their at6.. 

What were tu be bcLdoi 

a teparate power ? 

IBi. What waa added taf 

idian empire this year? 



SECTION CVl. 

1 63. i'arliatnent being a-'tseni bled on the I st of F^ 
-.„ ,. ruary, the royal speech tliiefly related to the gluritw 
' ■ termination of the continental war, and to the w. 

Uigenienta and treaties which had taken place among ihr 
d powers. It declared also the readiness of the jiriiiw 
^ nt to adopt such measures of economy, as migjit ht 
mnd consistent with the security of the country. Yet tit 
aerty tax was stil! nsserted to be abeolutelj necessary W 
■t the exigencies of the state. To this impost the petipW 
I always been peculiurlj^ averse, and the tables of Oif 
se were now covered with petitions aiid rvmonstrenM 
1 all parts of the kingdom. After many long and wii- 
btted debates on the subject of its repeal, the tniiiisteni wht 
n a minority of two liundred and one against two hun* 
[] and thirty-eight. 
' 164. During this session of parliament, a message wui 
to the house, by t\»e regenX, T^swctm^ » wvL-BAAt ^^^ 
(or his daughter, the ^imcess cWi\u(wje, uaVi-t k^j^ok 
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marriage with the prince of Saxe Cobourg : in consequence 
of which £60^000. per annum were granted ; £50^000. of 
which were to be settled on the prince in case of his wife's 
decease^ and an immediate sum o£ £60fiOO. was added for 
ommiencing their establishment This marriage^ which took 
place on the Snd of May^ seemed to be almost an anomaly 
in the history of courts^ as it was the consequence of mutual 
choice^ and founded on mutual affection. Their habits and 
tastes were congenial^ their enjoyments rational^ and their 
conduct exemplary. 

165. In the month of July, the attention of the English 
nation was seriously directed towards the cruelties and out« 
rages of the Algerines, a nest o£ pirates, who had long been 
the terror and scourge of the less powerful European states, 
and whose villanies had been too long tolerated. The wretch* 
ed condition of the unfortunate people whom they held in 
captivity, being represented to the British ministers, a strong 
remonstrance was sent by them to the Dey ; but the barba- 
rians, presiuning on the strength of their fortresses, set at de- 
fiance the maritime power of Great Britain. They had, 
however, soon reason to repent of their folly. A powerful 
squadron, under the command of lord Exmouth, was des- 
patched to the coast of Africa, in order to enforce the requi- 
sition of the English government The Deys of Tunis and 
Tripoli readily entered into a treaty for the abolition of 
Christian slavery ; but the Dey of Algiers, in order to gain 
time for hostile preparations, refused to make that agreement 
without the permission of the grand seignior, and he was 
therefore allowed to despatch a courier to Constantinople. 
A suspension of hostilities for three months was agreed to, 
and lord Exmouth returned to England. 

166. But all further forbearance on our part was overcome 
by a sudden act of barbarity committed by the pirates, a 
number of Christian traders being massacred at Bona, witliout 
a shadow of pretence. Upon intelligence of this atrocity, it 
was resolved that lord Exmouth should return to Algiers, 
with a fleet sufficient for the bombardment of the barbarian's 
xapital. On arriving at the entrance of the bay, the British 
admiral despatched a boat with a flag of truce, and the de- 
mands whicn he had to make to the Dey ; but, after waiting 
beyond the stipulated time without receiving any answer, he 
led on in the Queen Charlotte till he came within fitly yards 
of the mole, and the rest of the fleet followed to their ap* 
pointed stations. The Dutch admiral. Van Ca^pellati, yi&<(^ 
nad been cruising with a small squadron iiv \);\e>JV<i<^\\«tx«xv«aKv^ 

and had gallantly offered his co-opeTatioiv, Tewdetfe^iL «e»fc\>fia^ 
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wrvicc^ by keeping up a wdl-«iipparted &te an tlieniMy'« 
fUiiking batteriea. Tne firing waa ceninieiiced bj the Al^ 
lints, and prumptlj leiiimed by the Biitiah and Doldi ikSftk 
It was maintained without intemiaaion for inwards ef n 
hmin. The Akerines fim^ with the ffveateit intrepidi^; 
but tudi teniUe deatmction waa prodiioed on than fH 
their city, that they were willing to capitulate on'any tenA 
The haugfa^ Dey, diflmaved andhumbled^ readily i^KteedtB 
the propotau which had been before made. He engued ti 
abohsh christian slavery for ever, and delivered to the aMk 
flag all the slaves in hia dominions, to whatever natioa dief 
bdongcd; he also made repaiation to the Bndahoonaal, whom 
he had thrown into prison, and offered him a public iqpologyi 
io terms dictated by lord Ezmouth. 

IdT. While so many achievements conspired to laiae ov 
gloiy abroad, there prevailed at home a considersble portioB 
of distress and discontent. The days of ^eaoe could not im- 
mediately produce their accustomed blessings : diose;, whoM 
employments had depended on the war, were, by the chnge 
ufaffiurs, suddenly reduced to indigence; the commerce of 
the world hegfoi to be more generaSy distributed as soon « 
the seas were opened to the anips of all natifins ; and, to sf- 
grsvate the miseries <^' all classes, an unfavourable season in- 
creased the price of provisions, and condemned many of the 
|>oor to the severest urivations. Irritated by their suflferings, 
the pei^ple allowed tJiemselves to be seduced by political w- 
fonuers, aiul listened with eager seal to their seditious ha- 
raiurwes. In all parts of the country they were agitated by a 
di^tiectetl spirit ; and, on the 2nd of December, the metrop- 
olis itself was thrown in alarm bj* a few rioters, who bad been 
jittonilin^ a meeting at Spa-Fields. Little injury was done, 
tile rii»t was quelled, but Watson, the ringleader, unfortunate- 
ly escapeiL 

V D ^^*^* ^^^^ angry feelings of tlie populace were ex- 
j^*jj hibited as the prince regent was proceeding to the 
* ' house, on the 28th of January, to open the session ot* 
))iurlianicnt A stone was thrown at'the window of theroval 
tturriage; or, as some suppose, an air-gun was dischai^; 
however that may be, his royal highness sustained no injury, 
J^d, although a reward was offered of £l,(X)0. no discovery 
was maile of tiie daring rioter. All these outrages greatly 
idarmed the inhabitants of London, and induced a beW 
that a traitorous scheme was formed for the purpose of over- 
turning the government. The matter was proposed to the at- 
tenuou of parliameut, and ll\e T^awVx. >*.-«&, vV.^ ««.^^eusion of 
*9^ •* imbeus corpus" actuWxYie \^o^ ;i>A^ e»a\s:\sw^, X^KccoBa^ 
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the summer^ the tarfoulent disposition of the manufacturing 
class was displayed in several of the northern and midland 
counties^ in various acts of tumult and violence, and a special 
commission was appointed to sit at Derby for the trial of the 
delinquents. Several were capitally convicted, but three 
only were executed, the royal mercy being extended to the 
rest 

169. Such was the state of the country during the sum- 
mer. The autumn was marked by an event which suddenly 
threw the nation into the deepest consternation and grie£ 
On the 5th of November, the princess Charlotte brought a 
still bom child into the wcxrld, and expired the next morning 
through exhaustion, leaving to her consort the melancholy 
duty of weeping over her early grave, and to the nation the 
unavailing office of sympathizing with his sorrows. She 
was interred at Windsor, on the 19th, and the sorrow which 
was that day exhibited throughout the kingdom, strongly 
contrasted with that cold exhibition of regret, which is the 
usual tribute to the memory of princes. 



Questions for Examination. 



163. To what did the royal 
speech chiefly relate ? 

What was also declared ? 

What tax was still asserted to 
be necessary ? 

How was it op])osed ? 

What msgority was there against 
it in the house ? 

164. For what purpose did the 
prince regent send a message to 
the house ? 

What sums were granted ? 
When did the marriage take 
place? 

165. To what was the attention 
of the English nation directed ? 

What was represented to our 
ministers ? 

What was sent to the Dey, and 
with what effect ? 

What further steps were taken 
by OUT government ? 

What Deys were willing to 
enter into a treaty ? 

What time was allowed the 
Dey of Algiers, and for what pur- 
pose? 

166. What act of barbarity put 
a stop to further forbearance ? 



What was immediately resolv* 
ed on? 

What was done by lord Ex- 
mouth on his arrival m the bay ? 

Who offered his assistance to 
the British admiral ? 

Who commenced the firing, and 
how long was it maintained ? 

How did the engagement ter. 
minate ? 

What terms did the Dey agree 
to? 

167. What were the principal 
causes of the distress among the 
peoijle ? 

VV'hat was the consequence )of 
the irritation of their mmds ? 

How was Loudon thrown into 
alarm ? 

168. On what occasion were the 
anery feelings of the mob exhib- 

What belief was formed from 
these outrages ? 

What was the result of the mat* 
ter being brought before parlia- 
ment? 

Where w^ls bl ^vaaS«\&^ «^N::fi>X 
^ displayed m \X\e wawwafist 'i 
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M ippalntal to til at [deeimt sorrgw tbruuih ttefl 
lliaa ? ■ 

_. juthcrcuUf UTien, and where. . 

3«ff. Whii erenl excited (be I terrei) ? 

SECTION cvir. 

170. On tlie 27lii of January, the session of pi 

mwit was opened by coiainissioii ; and tbe speedy 

Jivered in the name of the prince, announced the d 

m of trattiea with Spain and Portugal, on the in 

■bject of the abolition of the slave trade. By the (i 

e, Spain, in Cfmaideration of receivinjtr f +00,000. c 

tlie abolition of this inhuman traffic on all the M^ 

h of the line, still retaining tlie right of continain^ 

t south of that limit. j 

? congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, at which liie J 

r of Russia and the king of PruBaia attended in ; 

e Austria, Great Britain, and France, sent plen., 

es, occupied for a considerable time die attention if i| 

ns. In this assembly the allied powers resolved 01 

rawinfj; tlieir forces from the frontiers of Franc-e, 

peaceable state of that kingdom appeared to be such H 

fimmisea continuance of tranquillity to Europe. Tfiiii 
ution wuB notified to the Frencli minister on the 4th uf 



venii>er, and soon after carried into effect 

1 7S. On the 1 7th of November her majesty, queen C, 
lotte, expired st Kew, in tlie seveiity-filih year of hn'M 
During the space of fifty-seven years she hail deserred.l 
obtained, the respect and esteem of the nation, by the lu^ 
viuting fidelity with wliieh she discharged her doniesticJ 
lies, by the uniform propriety of her conduct, and the (t 
'ecorum which Hhe maintained in her court 



, J , ' arrangements which became necesaarv, 
l^"*"^- of her deatli. 1 - ■ ■ ■ ■' 



, , n conseque 
e discussed in the new parliamc, 
which assembled on the ] 4tli of January. The duke of Vni 
was appointed guardian of his majesty's person, and the sa 
of £10,000. per annum, which the queen had noasestedV 
defray the expenses of tiiat office, was also asMigneil to hi* 
royal highness. 

173. Since the revolt of the Spanish colonies, it had I"- 
come very common for British officers and discharged sul- 
diers, to go to South America, to join the insurgents, niid rt 
length regiments regularly formed departed from Great Bribin 
and Ireland, and ti-ansports were engaged to carry outu 
ami animunilion. On \he \3'i-v o4 "NVn.^ "-^^V-saa iatrociui— 
into imrliament, by t\ie attotncrgetieraX, !« v««<i«ob;^ 
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practice. The subject was warmly contested^ but at length 
the bill was carried in both houses by considerable majorities. 

174. On the ISth of July the session closed with very un- 
favourable appearances in me internal state of the kingdom. 
The prince regent in his speech alluded to the symptoms of 
disorder that were visible in the manufacturing districts ; and 
it was thought necessary to issue a royal proclamation against 
the seditious meetings which had, ever since the commence- 
ment of the year, been frequent both in the metropolis, and 
in different parts of the country. A numerous party among 
the lower orders, known by the name of radical reformers, 
had begun to act with a concert and firmness that were 
thought formidable to the government At Birmingham, 
they made a bold and singular experiment : by their sole au- 
thority; they ventured to elect Sir Charles Wolseley represent- 
ative of the town of Birmingham ; and the baronet, with an 
audacity equal to that of his electors, declared his resolution 
a£ claiming a seat in parliament. He was soon after taken 
into custody on a charge of sedition. The meetings o£ the 
Veformers had not been hitherto productive of any acts of 
violence. The first scene attended with bloodshed was ex- 
hibited at Manchester, on the l6th of August, when a meet- 
ing was held, attended by a greater concourse of people than 
had been seen in any former occasion of a similar nature. In 
a short time the yeomanry cavalry appeared on the field, and 
Henry Hunt, and the other leaders of the populace, were ap- 
prehended. The yeomanry then proceeded to disperse the 
mob, and from fear on one side, and anger on the other, some 
persons were killed, and many received various injuries. 

175. The magistrates of Manchester and the military, em- 
ployed in this transaction, were officially thanked by the 
prince regent for the manner in which they had preserved 
the public tranquillity. Their conduct, however, was view- 
ed in a far different hght by the party opposed to the admin- 
istration, who indignantly exclaimed against the violence of 
the military. Meetings were held in various parts of the 
country, to petition for inquiry upon the subject ; and earl 
FitzwilHam was dismissed from his office of lord-lieutenant 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, for having countenanced 
one of them with his presence. On the 23rd of November^ 
the parliament met, and the royal speech particularly called 
the attention of both houses to the late disorderly proceed- 
ings, and advised the immediate consideration of such mea^ 
sures as might be necessary to check the growing evil. Two 
bills were accordingly brought into pafVvarttfinX. \ wftfc ^j^^os^^ 
the publication of seditious and bk^liemo\x%'\J^a^> «»^^^ 
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, r for pMvcuung seditious assemblies- 'nie}r n 
i through btftJk huuws. thouf^ twit without much it 
1 ■ >tjvtiuiitu upposition. These were tile last acU of fl 
C parluiiaent ui' tite reiga of George the Thiril, wfaostq 
niiw drawing near to its close. 
~6. Tbe visitations of death in the rojal Ci 
le with tui awful raptility. On the S3rd o(ii^ 
_ , the duke of Kent expired at Sidmouth, fi 
1 uccasioned bv a neglected cold. His memory 1 
■ch respected, as he had attained considerable poj ' " 
,. Ml) tKe patronage which he liad bestowed on public cl 
1 177. Tliedeadi of the duke of Kent was soon followi 
kt uf his veiierHble tather, who, though long secluded & 
oerns of his kiDgdom, had never been deprived 
le ofleclion and reverence of his Buhjects. Before his i^ 
_ as interred, hie majesty, George the Third, e _ 

K die 2yth of January, in tJie eighty-second year of hiatf 
he sixtieth of his reign, leaving behind him a repuUT 
n equalled in the annala of royalty. Undeviatlngnl 
r, and a deep sense of religious obligation, formed the ij 
|f his mora) character ; moderation was the rule of his la 
d manners, and benevolence the characteristic trait of hil 4 
ipoaition. Though never posgessed of brilliant txlait9,h( J 
_as, before the lamentable disorder of liis intellects, a <B» 1 
f sound sense; and though he had not possessed tbect 
mt^es of a very learned education, he was a patron of Uur ' 
^ure, and an encourager of the line art^ 
» 178. Hie royal higluiess the duke of Kent vvas interred « 
B 13th of February, and his majesty, George the Third, i* 
..B l6th of tlie same montli. Their remains were depoailcd 
B the royal vault at Windsor, and the funerals were al 
' with all die accustomed solemnities. 



Qutstloi 



V'VUt. What was announced hi 
_ JB prince's speech ? 
|i.On what tenna, and with what 
itiuns, didSpiuii give up the 

h ITl. What occupied for goine 
"^e the Btt«ationof palitiGiana ? 
n what did the allied 

Hive? 

^178. What took place on 
mh of Nuvetober ? 

How hnd ahe nlitained the 



ed guardian of hiS 4 



colonies P 






ITa What bad becbmem..^ 

tbe revolt of the SpaiJA 

'''"» Islopluf 

the practice poi • 

174. What was it tbougtil >» 

cesBary to iesue ? 

What experiiaent was made bj 
the reformers at Birminjfbiua ! 

What stepa were token igilnit l 
the vraceedinjp ? ' 

-\«™iei wv'i.'n.NsViijii&iMi.-^ 
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Who appeared on the field ? 

Whom did thej take into cus- 
tody? 

What violence ensued ? 

175. How did the prince regent 
ex]>re88 his opinion of the trans- 
action ? 

Bj whom was it differently 
viewed ? 

Who was dismissed from his 
lord-lieutenenc/, and for what of- 
fence ? 

What bills were brought into 



the house in consequence of the 
late proceedings ? 

176. Whose death took place on 
the 23rd of January ? 

From what had he obtained 
some popularity ? [the duke's ? 

177. Whose death soon followed 
When did he expire, and in 

what year of his age and reign ? 

What may be remarked of his 
character, habits, and disposition ? 

178. Where were the royal re- 
mains deposited ? 



Roycd Family. 

George the Third, son of Frederic, late prince of Wales, and grand- 
son of George the Second, was bom June 4, A. D. 1738— began to 
reign Oct. 25, 1760u-reigned 59 years, 3 months, and 3 days---died 
Jan. 29, 1820, aged 81— buried at Windsor. 

His wife was Charlotte Sophia, princess of Medklenburgh Strelitz» 
who died Nov. 17, 1818, agea seventh-five, buried at Windsor. 

His sons were, 1. His present migesty, George the Fourth, bom 
Aug. 12^ 1762; married, April 8, 1795, to Caroune, daughter of the 
duke of Brunswick, who died Aug. 7, 1821.: they hsA one child, the 
princess Charlotte of Wales, bom Jau. 7, 1796 ; married to prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, May 2, 1816 ; died Nov. 6, 1817. Geoirge 
the Fourth ascended the throne on the 29th, and was proclaimed on 
the 31st of Jan. 1820. 

2. Frederic, duke of York, bom Aug. 16, 1763 ; married, Sept. 29» 
1791, to Frederica, princess royal of Prussia, who died Aug. 6, 1820, 
aged 52 ; his royal nighness died Jan. 5, 1827,. aged 63-i3iniried at 
Windsor. 

3. William Henry, duke of Clarence, bom Aug. 21, 1765 ; mar- 
ried, July 11, 1818, to the princess of Meinii^n. 

4. Edward, duke of Kent, bom Nov. 2, 1767 ; married. May 29, 
1818, to the dowager princess of I^inin^^en ; died Jan. 23» 1820^ 
leaving one daughter, Alexandrina Victona. 

5. Earnest Augustus, duke of Cumberluid, bom June 5, 1771 ; 
married to the dowager princess of Salms, Aug. 29, 1814. 

6. Augustus Frederic, duke of Sussex, bora Jan. 27, 1773. 

7. Adolphus Frederic, duke of Cambridge, born Feb. 24, 1774. 

8. and 9. Octavius and Alfred, who died in their infancy. 

His daughters were, 1. Charlotte Augusta Matilda, bom Sept. 29, 
1766 ; married. May 18, 1797, to Frederic William, duke, and after- 
wards king, of Wurtemburg, who died in 1816. 

2. Augusta Sophia, born iSTov. 8, 1768. 

3. Elizabeth, bora May 22, 1770; married, April 7, 1818, to the 
prince of Hesse Homberg. 

4. Mary, bora April 25^ 1779 ; married, July 22, 1816, to William 
Frederic, duke of Gloucester, hex cousin. 

5. Sophia, born Nov. 3, 1777. 

a Amelia, born Aug. 8, 1783; died Nov. 2, 1810. 

Remarkable Events, Dates > &^c. 

jraf The ShMmiah abip Hennione taken, MwccSii «.% ^aft '^^ ^»^^ 
for £644,646. clear of expenses. 
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|T*|vrr«it (iniiMlinR. U>e sovereisntjiirifae IsleofMu' 
""-^ of iSe duke ofAtho) iSr m>,00a 



^^K aUiQCrvnt-e of KuglUh tKxeo. Xintb.west pusu^ ttl/Ba] 

^^V hj nptain fhipiH, alWrwarik lord MuWave- 
^^M4 Nw OiWimia ilticorercd b^ capMin Coot. — Uunine 
^^r bwtitulnl. 

^^BX lUltk of (.ninfpnn, ii«t Boxton, April 19 — Battle cf 
^^V k«r** nill, June T. — War declared sjniiiiit North A» 

^^fT> AaMnniM declare tbcroielves in dependent. Jul^'L—O 

Cedi fint drcutnnavtgnted the gloZte- 
1718 SuMlwicb island* dumvered bv raptain Cook. 
lira TotaoM allowed to be cuttivaled m Ireland. 
IIM Sunik; Scboola flnt established in Vurkdiire; becamegi 

in Ureal Uritoin in 1TH9. 
Ilfti The firrt mait conveved by stage coaches, Aug, t 
)T6A An attempt to auassinate George the Tlijiil, b* Mc 

Ni>:hiilsun, an insane wodiiui, Au|r. S. 
tm Tb» first Mttleniait lor Bulaay Bay sailed from Enj 
~- March f I — Sinkiiig fund bill passed. 

The Ule-boit first put to «ea, Jan. 30 : the inventor. :Mr. Gi 

head, of South Shields, received £1,!00. frdni the houw 

commoDs, beside* remunerations from varioui sodetieti 






,S 



fleet, June I. 



«f Good Hope taken by the Knglish — again in Jan-S, I 
April S3. Warren MasUngB, garernoT-g«neral of India,; 
ted, vith only six dissenting voices, of the cfaaigea of 
crimes and ntWemeanDurs, after a trial of seven y«ir 
threenioQths,by tbepeera of Great Bntain. InJuDefo 
ing, the East India Company propoaed vm annuity (KT. 
per annum for hia servtcee. 

t Bonaiwrte seieed >^pt, July ; quitted it Aug. 83, II! 
Telvgraphs esUbl^ed by the Engliali. ' Invented in II 
fint usedbytheFrmchin IT94 — A-subfietiptionlaan ti 
emment for 1' 18,000,000, to carry on the war against Fi 
was filled in fllleen hours and twenty minutes, Dec S. 

T Bank of England ceased paying in cash, Feb. 85, Adt 

Duncan defeated the DuUh fleet oS'Caniperdown. Oct 1 
Penny and twopenny nieces, of copper, 6rst coined in Engl 

) Battle betireen the Irish rebels and the king's forces, at 
ciiUen, Slay !3 — Kelson took nine French ship* of war. 



Voluntary contributions to support the British goi 

Slinst ['rencfa innovation, amounted tnupwardsol'ilS.iOUt 
10,000. of which WHS given by Bobert Peele, Kaq. of T 
in I^ncashire) besides £l3g,338..l&.i. remitted from Bi 
1799. Vaccination intrudueed by Ur. Jenner, vrhi) received tor 
diMovety £10,000. ftum Miliamenl in IBO*. A national 
itltuliun for Xfee TnomiAiim ot "iX «\sWqAw6.\o VbOU, 
I ftiM Hadfield. a maninc, fired st tea msjesfc^ ,'vnTi»B-j ^^skIsbI 
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1801 Ireland united to Great Britain, and the whole denominated 
the British Empire, Jan. 1.— 'Arms of England and France 
were first quartered by Edward the Third, 1358 ; the French 
arms discontinued by the English, January 1, 1801, at the 
time of the union with Ireland.— The Danish fleet, consist- 
ing of twenty-eight sail, taken or destroyed off Copenhagen 
by lord Nelson, April 2..-*Cairo taken from the French by 
the English and Turks, June 21. • 

1805 Holkar £feated by the Enelish, at Bhurtpore, in the East 

Indies, April 3. — Battle otTrafalgar, Oct. 21, in which lord 
Nelson was killed, and nineteen sail of the enemy^s line taken 
or destroyed. 

1806 A public funeral of lord Nelson, Jan. 9 — The right honourable 

William Pitt died Jan. 2a— The French defeated by the 
English at Maida, July 4.— Slave trade abolished.— The right 
honourable Charles James Fox died Sept. 13. 

1807 Copenhagen and the Danish fleet surrendered to admiral Gam- 

bier and lord Cathcart, Sept. 7. 

1808 The Russian fleet in the Tagus surrendered to the English, 

Septa 

1809 Flushing surrendered to the Englisli, Aug. 15. — A jubilee, 

general through the United Kingdom, for celebratinfij the en- 
trance of George the Third on the fitlieth year of his reign, 
Oct. 25. 

1810 Lancastrian schools established in all the principal towns in 

England. 

1811 The prince of Wales sworn regent of the United Empire du« 

ring the indisposition of George the Third, Feb. 5. — Na- 
tional Society instituted for promoting the education of the 
poor in the principles of the established church. 

1812 Tne right honourabfe Spencer Percival assassinated in the lobby 

of the house of commons, by John Bellingham, May 1 1 : 
Bellingham was executed on the 18th. — America, in June, 
declar^ war against Great Britain.— Lord Wellington de- 
feated the French with great slaughter at Salamanca, July 
22. — ^The American frigate Constitution, of forty-four guns, 
captured the British fri^te Guerri^re, of thirty-eight guns, 
Au^. l9..-.The army of the United States defeat^ by the 
Bnti^, at Queen^s Town, in Canada, Oct. la— The American 
frigate United States, of fifty-four guns, captured the British 
frigate Macedonian, of forty-nine guns, Oct. 25. 

1813 The Americans defeated the British at Fort George, on the 

Niagara, May 27.— The Shannon frigate, of fifty-tnree guns, 
captured the American frigate Chesapeake, of forty-nine 
guns, June 1. — ^The French, commanded by Joseph Bona- 
parte, defeated by lord Wellington and the allied Spaniards 
at Yittoria, June 21 .— iThe French, in thebattle before Leipsic, 
lost forty thousand men, besides the desertion of seventeen 
German battalions, Oct. 18.— Steam boats established ii^ No- 
vember between Norwich and Yarmouth. — Charter of the 
East India Company renewed. 

1814 The French defeated by lord Wellington at the battle of Tou- 

louse, April 10. — ^The emperor of Kum«i, m\X\ \X!k& Ww\^^S. 

FrussiM, prince Blucher, and other i\\uatt\o\3A v^t««cwv ^wxet* 
ed London amidst great rcjoicinga« J\me %. 'tVv^ tw^-t^vsa 
enteruined them at a gprand civic baaqae^. oii\)cl^"Vwv-— C*^ 
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for lighting tlie streets aiiil sbnps introiluccd in Ixindun 

All act passed to permit tlie exportation of corn. — Public 
pruperty at Washingtuii, to the amount of about one million 
□f aoUurs, destrn,ved by the Crilii^h troona under the com- 
mand of general ]&ias, Aug. 84. — I'eoce with America, Dec 11, 
JIB15 The battle of Waterloo, June 19 — An act passed to jiermit the 
importatinn uf wheat when British wheat shall be ei)(hlj ahil- 
lings per quaiter- The petitions against the bill contained 
one huudred and eishteen thousand signatures. — Assize of 

bread, first appointeain 1598, abolished, Sept. I Tbe lunian 

" ■ " ' !>-!••>!■> " - p-~. — .< independent 



islands ceded to Great Britain, i 



state, bj the allied sovereigns in coHKreHS, Nov. 5. 
S Fortifications and shipping of Algiers destroyed bv the British 

and Dutch fleets, Aug. 81 — Savincs banks first established ■ 

The old silver coin called in, and tlie beautifiil curreiiey now 
in circubition, substituted. 
8J17 Gold sovereigns and half sovereigns first issued. 



GEORGE IV. 




I 



1. His majeaty, George Uiel' 
liaving so long exercised the 
functions of royalty, his assump- 
tion of the title produced fewer 
changes, and caused less sensa- 
tion, than is usual on the acces- 
sion of a new monarch. No 
change in administration, or to 
domestic or foreign policy, was 
expected. The late king's death, 
however, made it necessary lo 
summon a new parliament. In 
some counties there was a pow- 
erful struggle of parties; but, on 
■lettion went off more quietly than is generally 
s and left the strength of ministers and their opponents, 
tn tlie house of commons, nearly a "' ' '' 

parliament One of the severest c( 

Westminster, where Sir Francis Burdett, then under a prose- 
cution for a seditious libel, and Mr. Hobhouse, who had some 
months before been committed to Newgate for a libel on the 
house of commons, were electetl by considerable majorities. 
2. The mind of the mass of the community was at this time 
in a very unsettled and discQiitented state. Tfie causes of 
iiatJonat distress being ftenerafty ivscviWiei bx s.-^ifR:] twa fti 1 
tian, and seldom invealigsiteA -wi^h an \).\v(>Teyi6:\iMA ■^^ ■^- 



the whole the 
thee 
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arrive at the simple truth, this is generally left involved in a 
tenfold greater obscurity. The interests of the various classes 
of society are so closely, yet almost imperceptibly blended, 
that, in endeavouring to trace the source of any national or 
political evil, we frequently ^x on that as a cause, which a 
closer examination would show to be only an effect. But, as 
Ininute investigation would be inconsistent with the design 
of this abridgment, it is only necessary to state, that distress 
and discontent did certainly exist ; and thus much may be 
added, that they were greatly augmented by the inflammatory 
speeches and writings of such men as Hunt and Cobbett; 
names, that the historian perpetuates with reluctance, but 
which cannot well be omitted in relating the internal dis- 
cord to which they so greatly contributed. 

S. The Cato- street conspiracy was undoubtedly the wildest 
and most desperate scheme formed during this excited state 
of public feeling. In some few o£ the other treasonable pro- 
ceedings of this period, the motives of those engaged may, 
possibly, have been mingled with some good, mough mis- 
guided, feeling ; but the lives and characters of the Cato- 
street conspirators forbid any such charitable supposition. 
The leader of the plot was Arthur Thistlewood, a man who 
had before made nimself conspicuous by challenging lord 
Sidmouth, for which he had been confined in Horsham jail. 
The plan he now formed, in conjunction with some other low 
and desperate characters, was to assassinate his majesty's 
ministers while at a cabinet dinner at lord Harrowby*s. For- 
tunately, his lordship received private information o£ the 
transaction, and nine of the conspirators were seized on the 
2Srd of February, at their place of meeting in Cato-street, 
Edgeware road. Before the prisoners were secured, there was 
a furious scuffle, during which Smithers, a peace officer, was 
killed, and many of the conspirators effected their escape. A 
reward of £ 1,000. was immediately offered for Thistlewood, 
and he was the following day apprehended at his lodgings in 
Moorfields. The prisoners were brought to trial in April, 
and, on the 1st of May, Thistlewood, Tidd, Ings, Brunt, and 
Davidson, were executed in front of Newgate; Davidson 
alone showing any signs of contrition. 

4. The spirit of disaffection, though accompanied with less 
circumstances of atrocity, was about the same time openly 
manifested in Scotland, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow and Paisley. In the former place the disturbances 
may be chiefly attributed to a treasonable baivdbWV -vVM^ti^^A 
posted up in the night o£ the 1st of ApT\\, \tv \he tcvcwX. c«sv- 
spicuous parts of the town, calling on the "^pecr^e to T«fc "W^.^ 
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Tbse is evcij rcuon to bdm dak 
En^riand, and that itwaivrittflh 
cx|»csMT to exote the peopk to rdbct 
Thsf parpg«r k kappO jr ansvcred bat m a ihoit te 
r <:riers. indeed. laae in obedience to die mnuBooik 
jcii weae bwwu va» «hed in their stmgg^ widi the ]egi>tBl 
a-Iiary JStiunBica. but these latter soon fHevailed ; minjflf 
I2« iactjjc* voe fcixcd, and tranqoillitj in a great maaBi 
z«!!V«wL Tbe trialtf olf the delinquents took place in Ai* 
fsdc jai three voe in couequenoe executed. SimQirtziiK 
Ajftx 21 F-y'*'^ cxdied a good deal of public attention do- 
r=y v^ AUBDwr. The principal were tnose of Sir Fundi 
&ir-im. at Lciceittr^ March :i3; Sir Cliaries Wolidey, M 
C>tf<tfr. AprC 10 ; and Mr. Hunt, at Yoik, Mardi 10; m 
isarpti ci Mdftkn. AH these were convicted, with nanj 
cchm nc( worth l e cmdin g ; and by these dedfive meuoM 
cc' :h^ admiiudtnKion. the roioe of sedition wasatlastrepcfr 
eiL ir'zwc vqixIt sobdiied. 

5. Afamean^of counteracting the evils of a distretaednd 
redscftiant population, government gave this year evcnf cfr 
couragement to cmigratian, and, under its sanction, IttV 
bodies tit" dxonidts obtained KCtlanents in Canada, and ioin> 
err. A!r:v*a. Thouich the policy €(£ promoting emigration tv 
th^ :Vrr.'jer rlic* miv be doubted, from its vicinity to thf 
.Vn'-rri^-jr. rti-ulHic. yet the latter is unexcepdonablej promi** 
irj: r.< c orJy vivilixadon ti^ the savage deserts of that vast and 
u::exr'.oT«vi o^.tinent. but to this country all the advaDtago 
vh.wh result mxn a flouri»hinjif and well-regulated colonv. 

r*. i>rvx>:r-.L:r^ of a new and extraordinary nature now en- 
CvjevL tr.e :re:ier:il attention. In 1T9»'5, his majesty, then 
prlr.oe of Wales, had married the princess Caroline of Bnin.*- 




There ?he yet I i veil, when the death of George the Third, 
which raiseil her husband to the throne^ gave her also the 
rank and title of queen. But her majesty's conduct, during 
her residence in Italy, to say nothing of diarges which had 
lH?e:'. previiHisly brought against her, was not considered, by 
tlu>*e who held the reins of government, such as to entitle 
her to the privileges of her high station ; and tlie first deri- 
sive expresfiion of this opinion, was the omission of her name 
in the liturgy of the church. In hopes of preventing her re- 
turn, proposals were made to her majesty', that i:\50,0(X). a 
vear should be sett\ed ot\ Yvet ?ot \\^fe, ««x ^^acwdition that she 
would not assuiwe \\\e tvX\e o« ^ee\\ *i'i '^'s^^mv^^ vsA^^^caSs.^ 
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would not reside in any part of the United Kingdom. These 
proposals she rejected with the utmost indignation^ and de- 
termined on coming immediately to England^ where she ar« 
rived on the 5th of June ; her appearance was hailed with 
clamorous enthusiasm by numbers^ who seized on it as a fit 
opportunity for evincing their opposition to the reigning 
powers, and by many, doubtless, who believed they were ad- 
vocating the cause o£ injured innocence. 

7* On the 5th of July, a bill of pains and penalties was 
brought into the house o£ lords against the queen, and a most 
rigorous inquiry was entered into, which engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament till the 10th of November, when, on the 
division after the third reading of the bill, there being for it 
only a majority of nine votes, lord Liverpool rose and said, 
that, 'Mn the present state of the country, with the division 
of sentiment so evenly balanced, he and his colleagues had 
come to the determination to proceed no further with the bilL'* 
Her majesty, considering the withdrawing of the bill in the 
light of a triumph, notwithstanding the majority against her, 
went in solemn procession to St. Paul's cathedral. No more 
business was transacted in parliament this session, and its 
proro^tion took place on the 2Srd of November. 

8. On the 6th of August this year, at Oatlands, died her 
royal highness the duchess of York, in the fifty-third year 
of her age. She had mixed but little in the gaieties of fashion- 
able life j but, easy of access, affable, and benevolent, she had 
spent her whole time in promoting the happiness and im- 
provement of all in her neighbourhood who needed her as- 
sistance. 

Questions Jbr Examination, 



1. What was made necessary 
by the late kind's death ? 

How did the new elections 
leave the strength of ministers ? 

Where was one of the severest 
contests ? 

2. In what state were the minds 
of many of the people at this 
time? 

Uow was the general distress 
greatly ausmented ? 

3. Which was the wildest scheme 
formed d>iring this period ? 

Who was the leader of the plot ? 
What was the plan formed ? 
What prevented it being put in 
execution P 



Where were the conspiratora 
secured ? 

When were the prisoners 
brought to trial, and which c^ 
them were executed ? 

4. Where else was discontent 
openly manifested ? 

To what cause may the distur* 
bances near Glasgow « be chiefly 
attributed ? 

How long did they continue ? 

How many were executed for 
being engaged in them ? 

what trials during the summer , 
attracted the public attentloa? 

How ^d tVie>f \.«rGQ2a:AX^^ 
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i. To atnt aid oorernnienl ; How were titer ret«T«d'; 
scvongoneiil lUia iie»r :- Arben Jid she arrive io " 

\y tmr Uie potirj uf wmiting Und, and what was herna 

r Afiinn ddoniei' bouse un the 5tli of ^Ij* 
_ . ■! I What look pUceanertfael 

t VrWre was the mincew of: reaiiiaff ? 
' ■ at Ute dealb of George tbe | How did hej- (noi 

conclusion or the afl 

8. tVbose deiUi took flte 
Uie 6th or AuniBt ? 



. In a time of peace, there is less apparait C 
I the interests of Great Britain aiid the « 
; but it may do 
, 8iiy changes a 
irpr<igT«««, baveapawerfulinfluoiceon this kin 
'naiid Portugal, particularly, reTolui 
1, whiiJi were likely in the issue to be of general iim 
Spain was left hy tlie war in a dreadful state at 
Its agriculture, maimfactures, aiid commerce, ^ 
irly annihilated, and the contest with its revolted A 
n colonies was atill kept up, though, to send r 
s thitlker, the burdens of the people were almost ii 
tahly increased. At length the troops refused to go, nd 
t guvenunent was too weak to compel them. The gnt 
'y of the nation took this opportunity of extortiiig frOB 
'' irtd the long promised constitution, which he allei^ 
iiself obh'ged to yield, and thus the cortes were a^ 
ibhahed, as they had been in 181^- 
I. Itcouldscarceiybeexpected that tbe Portuguesewood 

n quiet, alter the revolution in Spain. One greU [ 

e of their discontent was; that they bad in fact becwar 

s to their own colony, since the removal of the s«l 

o tlie Brazils; while, from the part thejfad 

I the war, and the sufierings they had gww 

>ugh, they thought themselves entitled to die pssonil 

; of their sovereign, and tbe nobles of his court Tbt 

II broke out at Oporto, on the 24th of Atigust, when 

B constitution of tlie cortes of Spain was demanded, niidi 

kdeed, proclaimed, in the name of the king of Portugal uhI 

' e Brazils. The revolutionists gained possession of Lisbvii 

y thousand m< 

Bf^marante, wbo ciniiKvta\A»4"ik 

I proclain\ Oie revoWtiot 
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these events reached Rio Janeiro, his majesty approved of the 
convocation of the cortes, and authorized the formation of a 
constitution which, when completed, he desired might be 
transmitted to him, for his royal sanction. He also added, 
that when this was done, he would determine whether to re- 
turn in person, or to send thither one of the princes of his 
family. In 1821, disturbances in Brazils accelerated the 
return of the king to his European dominions ; which event, 
together with the enactment of some salutary regulations, 
seemed to promise well for the future prosperity of Portugal. 
A similar revolution took place in Naples, effected also by 
means of the army, by which the king was compelled to grant 
the constitution of the cortes of Spain. 

1 1 . The principal sovereigns of Europe could not view what 
was passing in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, without alarm ; 
but with the first two countries they could not interfere with- 
out the consent of France, which was not likely to be grant- 
ed. It was, however, otherwise with Naples, in which the 
emperor of Austria felt deeply interested, from its contiguity 
to his own dominions in the north of Italy. The emperor of 
Russia, and the king of Prussia, coinciding with his views, 
the three monarch s met at Trappau, whence they issued a 
manifesto condemning all changes of government brought 
about by the military. The king of Naples was invited to 
attend a new congress of the sovereigns at Laybach; to 
which he acceded, leaving his son regent of the kingdom. 
In the meantime Austrian troops were assembled in the north 
of Italy, and every thing indicated a determination, on the 
part of that power, to invade Naples. The Neapolitans 
talked loudly of their love of liberty, and their resolution to 
shed their blood most nobly in its defence, but their courage 
failed at the approach of the enemy, and those who had been 
the foremost to boast, fled at the firing of the first shot ; and 
thus suddenly was terminated a war which had excited, for 
a time, the profound attention of all the European powers. 

1 2. Amid the contentions of the continent, it was tne 
uniform policy of Great Britain to preserve the faith . ' ' , 
of treaties, and to avoid entering into war so long as 
nothing arose to interfere with the general settlement of Eu- 
rope, or with its own particular interests. Not only did this 
country maintain a strict neutrality herself, but endeavoured 
to mediate where the general peace appeared likely to be en- 
dangered. This was particularly manifested in an attempt 
to promote a pacification between Russia, Turkey , ^xv^ \!c«. 
Greeks, That these last should rise axvd asaetl^'eaKw^ft- 

pendenccj cannot excite surprise; xvot that \K«y ^w^^^^fc 
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fim)ur«d hj the Ituwittiu, who, besides being connected 
than bj- t&e bonds of the tame reti^'oci, lud a politiial 
temt in forwiiTding iiny measure disadvantageous to Tndi 

13. On ihe SSrd of January, parliament re-assembled, 
tho lirxt qiMMtion <tiscus8ed related to a suitable pton 
for the que«D. A motion, by lord Caatlereagh, for gn 
ing to her majesty the sura ot £.50,000. a year for lif^ 
ap-eed to, and subsequently confhmed ; but one, atlenrj 
bruught in by Mr. J. Smith, for the restoration of her mi 
ty'» nwne to'the liturgj-, was n^atived by a large majoi 

14. The principal event of this year, that, at least, wl 
from ita pomp and magnificence^ chiefly dazzled the pi 
eye, was the coronation of his majesty, George the Tot 
which took place on Thursday, the igUj of July. To e 
into the details of thi» splendid pageant ; to expatiate on 
geous robes in all the rich varieties of velvet, ermine, 
gold ; to dwell on the brilliancy of jewels, and the wi' 
dignity of plumes ; does not come within the province of 
historian, anil would not suit the narrow Umita of so abt' 
raent: let it be sufficient to slate, that the fiill radiance 
summer's sun shone on the bright array of England's c 
and king, while in procession iVom Westminster- Hall to 
Abbev ; and that the solemn services in that noble stni< 
had tnat deep character of interest which must result ii 
combination of the soblimest offices of religion, with the 
most that earth can display of rank, dignity, and splenc' 
How little that utmost is, may be justly estimated by i 
fleeting monarch, on such an occasion; and, if a subject 
be permitted to speculate for a few moments on the thon 
of nil sovereign, be might suppose them to be rather ti 
bled than elevated by the surrounding scene. 

15. Much curiosity had been excited among the peopls 
to the part the queen would act, on an occasion when a qi 
of England is expected to be so conspicuous a person, 
question of right had been decided against her, ss it 
proved irmn history, that the king's consort has no coiw 
tionat right to be crowned with her husband. Still her 
jesty persisted in asserting her claim to be present, 
early m the momingj presented herself at the Abbey, 
demanded admission, which was refused ; and, tJia 
altercation, she retired amidst mingled shouts of app 
and disapprobation. 

16 In less than a fortnight after the coronation, her 
was taken dangerously ill. Her disease was of an ' ' 
tory nature, whicb >nlthsU>od ewer^ «!fi<xrt. pK -meL. 
very soon proved fata\. She iiieA a^.'BTOnass&nji^.; 
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the 7th (^ August^ in the fifty-fonrth year of her age. From 
the first moment that her majesty was informed of the serious 
nature of her indisposition^ she expressed her perfect willing- 
ness to die> and listened w^^ indifference to Uie hopes of re- 
covery occasionally held out to her by her physicians; 
" Why," said she, " do vou wish me to live." In spite of all 
her assumption of confidence, nay, triumph, in her public 
demeanour, while receiving the noisy homage of the popu- 
lace, it appears, from her dying expressions, that the neglect 
of the higher orders, and other humiliating circumstances, 
had sunk deep into her heart, and produced an internal 
melancholy, wnich made her welcome the approach of death. 
By her majesty's express desire, her remains were conveyed 
to Brunswick for interment, and placed by the side of her fa- 
ther and brother, the brave dukes of Brunswick, who fell at 
Jena and Waterloo. 

17. While this was passing in England, the king was pay* 
ins a visit to his Irish subjects, by whom he was received 
with every demonstration of respect Shortly after his re- 
turn from Ireland, his majesty also visited his German do- 
minions. 

18. Among the remarkable events of the year, the death of 
Bonaparte must not pass unnoticed. Though his extraor- 
dinary influence in the political world had long ceased, vet, 
so unprecedented had been his career, so often had he risen 
in full strength, when his enemies had thought him disarmed 
and powerless, that while he lived he could not cease to ex- 
cite some degree of interest. .He expired at St Helena on 
the 5th of May, in the 53rd year of his age. After Iving 
some days in state, his remains were interred with mihtary 
honours at the place he had himself made choice of, not far 
from Longwood. Harassed as he was by the bodily suffer- 
ing which attended the slow progress of his disease, it may 
seem ungenerous to pronoimce a harsh judgment on the im- 
patient spirit he evinced during his years of exile ; else it 
might be said, that he did not show that calm superiority ot 
mind which it was supposed he must possess, who had per- 
formed such unexampled achievements. 

Questions for Examination, 



#. Where were important revo- 
lutions begun this year ? 

In what state mul Spain been 
leftby the war ? [do ? 

What did the troops refuse to 

What did the nation take this 



opportunity of doing ? Bio JaxxeiTO ? 



10. Where did a revolution 
next break out ? 

Where, and in whose name was 
the constitution ^tocVaxxEksA^^ 

What sentvmenU ^v\ \>Qft\bssa 
express wYien lYi^ tvev* x«m2o^ 
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AVhen did he return to his Eu- 
ropean dominions ? 

Where did a similar revolution 
take place ? 

1 1. By whom were these events 
received with alarm ? 

Why was the emperor of Aus- 
tria pa^icularly interested in Na- 
ples? 

Who came in to his views, and 
where did they meet ? 

Where did the congress next as- 
semble, and who was invited to it ? 

How did the Neapolitans be- 
have at the approach of the Aus- 
trian force ? 

12. What was the uniform poli- 
cy of Great Britain ? 

How was the desire of our court 
to maintain peace at home parti- 
cularly manifested ? 

13. What provision was made 



for the queen on the meeting of 
parliament ? 

14. What was the most stri- 
king event of this year ? 

When did it take place ? 

15. What had been decided 
with respect to the queen^s right 
to be crowned ? 

What steps did her nugesty 
take on the day of the coronation ? 

16. What took place a short 
time after that event ? 

When did she die, and in what 
year of her age ? 
Where was she interred ? 

1 7. What journeys did the king 
take after his coronation ? 

18. What must be ranked among 
the remarkable events of this year? 

When did it take place ? 
Where was Bonaparte buried ? 



SECTION ex. 



19' During this year, distinguished by few political 
1822 ^^^^^^> ^^^ attention of the legislature was chiefly di- 
rected to the internal state of the country, and some 
regulations were made with a view to diminish the still increas- 
ing agricultural distress. After many animated discussions 
on the subject in parliament, a measure was adopted, which 
was suggested in the report of the agricultural committee^ 
which had been long employed in investigating the causes of 
this national calamity. This was to repeal the law whidi pro- 
hibited the importation of wheat till it rose to the average price 
of eiffhty shillmgs a quarter, and to substitute another, which 
would allow the opening of the ports as before at eighty 
shillings, and continue them open till the price feU to seventy 
shillings, and three months after it began to fall below it^ 
but subiect throughout to a duty of twelve shillings a quar- 
ter, with an additional duty of five shillings for the first three 
months after opening. 

20. The grievous complaints, however, of the distressed agri- 
culturists, and the distant forebodings of ruin to Englimd^ 
were for a time forgotten in the more urgent and immediate 
miseries that hung over Ireland. That distracted country, 
indeed, presented a melancholy and almost hopeless subject 
of* speculation to those benevoYexitTOMads, who cannot see hu- 
man suffering witfiout attemptmg ^.oiftft ^\i ^ot \\& ^ie^ 
f /on. From the period oi ita coTvc^^^\ii ^^wrj ^^ '^jwasc^ 
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to the present time, It has never thoroughly acquiesced in 
the measures of a government^ to whose authority it has been 
compelled to submit, and all the attempts of our legislature 
to produce that real union between the subjects of the same 
monarch, which would be so mutually beneficial, have, as 
yet, rather irritated, than soothed the impatient and restless 
spirit of the Irish. One great cause of this lamentable dis- 
order may be found in their resolute adherence to the unre- 
formed tenets of the Romish church, by which they are 
taught to look with horror and contempt on their fellow- 
subjects of a different persuasion. Not having the advan- 
tage of being an independent catholic state, and thus being 
of importance to those on the continent, nor yet being able 
cordially to unite with the protestant one to which it is allied, 
it has seemed detached and isolated, taking no active part in 
the civilized christian world, and appearing as suspicious of 
intellectual and social, as of religious unprovement. Des^1> 
ed too by the nobility and gentry, whose presence and influ- 
ence would serve to soften their prejudices, and gradually to 
introduce a higher degree of civihzation, they give them- 
selves up to an indolent and sullen despair, except when 
some aaditional grievance, or other exciting cause, rouses 
their naturally violent tempers to take a di^dful revenge, 
in deeds of barbarous ferocity. It should, however, be stated, 
that the description here given applies only to particular dis- 
tricts ; as in some parts of Ireland, especidly in the northern 
counties, where the protestant religion prevads, the peasantry 
are remarkable for good order and industrious habits. 

21. In the spring and summer of this year, the misery of 
the southern districts was dreadfully aggravated by famine, 
and its usual attendant, an epidemic disease. This was oc- 
casioned by the failure of the potatoe crop, the chief food of 
the Irish peasantry. The urgency of the evil q^used an im- 
mediate investigation to be made into its extent, that ade- 
quate means might be taken for its relief. In the south-west 
part of the county of Coik:, there were not fewer than one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons entirely destitute of 
the means of subsistence. Meetings were held in different 
parts of the country, when liberal sums were subscribed ; 
these soon became general in England, where a general spirit 
of emulation was excited in the same charitable design. Nor 
were any efforts of government wanting to further those of 
the people ; the- king issued a letter to the clergy of Great 
Britain, urging them to collect from their ^^\ak\Q\v^\% ^<sca«- 
tions for the relief of the suffering '^eaa«xi\x^ •, «rL^ Vj ^^»ft 
means, besides clothes and sums pxWaJU^^ %«tA oN«t^ '*Sb«3 
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was subscribed a sum of money amounting to nearly £300,000. 
thus most efiectually proving the existence of friendly feeling 
and good- will in the English towards their unfortunate fd- 
low-subjects. 

22. The subject of the right of catholic peers to sit and vote 
in the house of lords, was very warmly debated this session. A 
motion was made in the house of commons, by Mr. Canning, 
on ^e 30th of April, for leave to bring in a bill '' to repeal so 
much of an act of the 30th of Charles the Second, as debars 
Roman Catholic peers from the exercise o£ their right to sit 
and vote in the house of lords." ThcT principal argument 
adduced in favour of the bill, was the different circumstances 
of the coimtry now and at the time of the enactment of the 
statutes it was its object to repeal. Then, a popish ascendan- 
cy might justly be dreaded from the secret attachmait of 
Charles, and the avowed one of his brother, to the catholic 
religion. But at the present time no such danger existed, 
or could reasonably be apprehended. Mr. Peel spoke at 
some length against the bill; however, it passed the com- 
mons, but was rejected in the lords by a majority of forty- 
two. 

23. On the 6th of August, his majesty prorogued the par- 
liament in person, and, a few days after, embarked fcnr Scot- 
land, where his reception was as gratifying as in the preceding 
visits to Ireland and Hanover. By occasionally visiting hu 
remoter subjects, and thus manifesting some interest in tSem, 
a monarch more effectually secures their loyalty, than by 
keeping up a cold and awful state, which imposes only on 
the unmformed and unreflecting, and can secure the affectioii 
of none. 

24. A melancholy event, on the 12th of August, produced 
a change in the office of prime minister. On tliat day the 
marauis of Londonderry died by his own hand at his seat, 
Nortn Cray, Kent. Public opinion was much divided as to 
the merits of this minister ; but all agreed in a just respect iRar 
those of Mr. Canning, who was appointed in his stead secre- 
tary of state for the foreign department. 

25. During this year the external peace of the coun- 
A* J try remained imdisturbed, though events were passing 
* in Europe which made it difficult for England to 
maintain a perfect neutrality, accustomed as she was to inter- 
fere in the struggles of the continent By this wise f<n-bear- 
ance, the parliament was enabled to direot its attention to 
the internal state of the cowntcy , Xx^ lighten its burdens, and 
improve its laws ; and, perhaps, no afe%«v.csivo^^«f^MirB!eBL\.w 
laboured more assiduously t« ^tomoXfc xi\o^ ^<»xi^f& «!^. 
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No fewer than two hundred and sixty-nine bills received the 
royal assent ; ninety-six being public^ and one hundred and 
seventy-three private. In the finance^ there was a repeal of 
£200,000. of taxes ; and throughout the country there was 
the most flattering appearance of prosperity. 

26. The decisions of the allied sovereigns, assembled at Ve- 
rona> the same whose deliberations respecting the Neapolitan 
revolution were carried on at Laybach, were this year of 
great Interest and importance. Tne proceedings of the cortes 
in Spain, in 1 820, had been watched by them with a jealous 
eye, and with some dread of the extension of revolutionary 
principles through their own dominions. Influenced^ prob- 
ably, by such motives as these, though professing to be solely 
actuated by a regard to the true interests of Spain, and a de- 
sire to liberate her king from what they denominated "a 
state of notorious and almost absolute captivity," the empe- 
rors of Russia and Austria, and the king of Prussia, had sent 
despatches to their respective charges d'affaires at Madrid 
the latter end of 1 822, holding out menaces of war if Ferdi- 
nand were not immediately set free from the dominion of 
the cortes. But the constitution refused to make any con* 
cessions ; thus war was deemed inevitable, and the invasion 
of Spain was agreed on. 

27. Meanwhile, the king of France, influenced by the con- 
gress, had made similar representations to the cortes, and in 
real or affected alarm, lest the principles of the Spanish pa- 
triots should spread over the Pyrennees, had maintained 
there " an army of observation." At the opening of the ses- 
sion in January, his christian majesty informed the two cham- 
bers that he had recalled his minister from Madrid, and that 
one hundred thousand Frenchmen, commanded by a prince 
of his family, were ready to march, for the sake of preserv- 
ing the throne of Spain to a descendant of Henry the Fourth. 
Accordingly, in March, the duke of Angouleme crossed the 
Bidassoa and advanced towards Madrid, where he arrived 
in May, after a severe engagement which terminated in his 
favour. The resistance, alter this, made by the constitution- 
alists was very feeble, not, certainly, like that of men tighting 
for what was dearer to them tlian life, and they necessarily 
lost ground : the king retired to Cadiz, whither he was pur- 
sued and finally taken ; or, as it is expressed by the other 
party, liberated by the victorious invaders. The weak mo- 
narch now willingly lent his name to decrees entirely sub- 
versive of every act of the late constitution, and declared w\3AL 
and voidj all the decrees of the govenvoiexvX., csiXi^ q.ow55c^^\.- 
ti'onaJ, which had oppressed his people ficoxia. \)Afc l\\x qi^^\«x^<2cv, 
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1820^ to the Ist of October^ 1823. The censorship of the 
press was renewed, and new influence was given to the Jes- 
uits. A treaty was also signed by the abject Ferdinand, 
which stipulated that forty wousand French should occupy 
the fortress of the Pyrennees, together with Barcelona, Co- 
runna, Cadiz, and St. Sebastian, and this, too, partly by the 
pay of Spain. In the foUowing year a new convention was 
signed for the occupation of Spain by forty-five thousand 
men, and adding to the above garrisons those o£ Cordova and 
Sara^gossa, awarding also 2,000,000 of francs per month for 
the payment of such protection. 

28. The disturbances in Spain had the usual effect 
A|^ ' of exciting similar ones in Portugal, though happily 
' for a shorter duration. In the month of April, a revo- 
lution was attempted, as is supposed, by the secret instigation 
of the queen, who induced her son, prince Miguel, to too« 
claim a r^ency, and depose the king. By the firm conduct 
of the latter, however, the rebels soon returned to their duty, 
and order was restored. Prince Miguel, weak and illiterate, 
the mere tool of a party, was severely reprimanded by his 
majesty, and finally ordered to quit the kingdom. 

Questions Jbr Examination. 



19. What subject was much dis. 
cussed this session in parliament ? 

What law was repealed vrith re- 
spect to com ? [stead ? 



To what did he chiefly direct 
the attention of the house ? 
How was the question decided ? 
23. For what place did his ma- 



What was substituted in its jjesty embark after proroguing ptf' 
20. What country was in a very liament ? 



miserable state ? 

Has Ireland ever willingly sub- 
mitted to tlie English yoke ? 

What may be named as a great 
cause of its disorders ? 

How has it ranked among the 
countries of Europe ? 

To what other cause may its 
want of civilization be ascribed ? 

Does this description apply to 
the whole of Irelana ? 

21., How was the distress in 
Ireland this year increased ? 

What was the cause ? 

What measures were taken for 
its relief? 



What was done by the king ? 
How much money was subscri- 
bed? 
22. What did Mr. CanmtigVVyTeivxiees'i 
ttofe In the house of commons? \ \YVi*\.\»^^^J^a«fe*\si'«M^'^ 



2i. What took place on the 12th 
of August? 

By whom was he succeeded in 
the iifiinistry ? 

25. How many bills were this 
session passed in parliament ? 

AVhat amount of taxes was re- 
pealed? 

26. By whom had the proceed- 
ings of the cortes been watched 
with a jealous eye ? 

To whom were despatches sent 
by the allied sovereigns ? 

What menaces did they con- 
tain ? 

What effect did they produce? 

27. Who Lad made a similar 
representation to the cortes ? 

v^YaX. \i-aA.\i^ \EAxoXAXQksdQa the 
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iiat oppUMliaa lUd the French 

19 Ferdinand taken F 
tl vhat decrees did he imme 
i^ytiga hi^ name? 
Waat WM stipulated in the 



treaties 1>etween France 
Spain ? 

S8. Where was a revolution at* | 
tempted in April ? 

Br whose secret instigatioi 

How did if ' - ■ - 



SECTION CXI. 
I. The royal speech, at tlie opening of this session ot'pa^ 
ment, expressed the satisfaction of his majesty on the prog- 
(perous condition of tlie country, tlie extension of trade and 
^Caaamerce, and the flourisliing state of the revenue. Among 
^ j^tliBi' foreign topics, his majesty ailuded to the provinces in 
^■wftmerica which had declarecl their separation from Spain, and 
^MUi&niied the parliament that he liad appointed consuls to r^ 
I ••ride at the prmtipal ports and places or those provinces, for 
the protection of the trade of his subjects. This was in a 
gi-eat measure to acknowledge the mdependence of thoie 
Btates; certainly it was, in the words of lord Liverpool, "A 
BubstAntial proof of our intentions, which was worth a thou- 
>and words and acknowledgments of independence," butit 
^Fas not thought sufficiently explicit ; a motion was there- 
fore made in the house of lord;*, on the ISth of March, by 
the marquis of Lansdowit, " begging his majesty to take 
such steps as might seem meet for acknowledging speedily 
the independence of those provinces, and establishing with 
them a diplomatic relation," His lordship took a survey rf 
tlie provinces in question, comprising an extent of territory 
in length greater than the continent of Africa, and exceeding 
in size the whole of the Russian erapu^ in Europe and Asia, 
It was not probable that diese states, some of which had 
maintained their independence tor many years,- with n popu- 
lation of seventeen millions, should be reconquered by Spain, 



I 



with a populat 



millions, 



s present distracted 1 



Bcnted ; but maintained that our good-will to the South 
Americans was sufficiently manifested without u Ibnnal re- 
cognition ; and that, considering the connexion wliich we 
had with Spain, it was tliought right to give her the oppor- 
tunity of first making it: besides, that opening a diplomatic 
intercourse was a prerogative of the crown, without a very . 
strong case culled for tlie interposition of parliament. H^ I 
therefore, moved an amendment, which was carried by a n 
jorlty of twenty-seven. 

30. The situation of some of theSovit.hA.'nieAiiwEiWaS 
ing of great anil increasing interest, il tox^ \ivA,\« « 
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hen were killed, and the brave commander also felL In a 
subsequent action, the savages were repulsed with great 
slaughter, by colonel Sutherland, who succeeded Sir Charki^ 
MCar^ in the command. 

32, Tne British government was also compelled this year 
to engage in a war with the Burmese empire, in the eastern 
peninsiua of India. They had cut off a post of British 8e»* 
poys, and, having enticed the crew of a company's ship on 
shore, carried them away prisoners. For these, and raier 
hpstile acts continued in spite of remonstrance, war was de» 
dared. In May, general Campbell took Rangoon, but no 
smous impression was made on the Burmese empire. The 
foUbwing year, however, numerous and decided successes 
were obtained, after which peace was concluded, on terms the 
most honourable to our government in India, as by it five 
provinces were added to me empire. 

33. Returning from the a£&urs of the barbarous to those of 
the civilized world, the attention is arrested midway, by the 
contests of the Grreeks and Turks ; the former struggling for 
freedom, the noble cause in which their ancestors won their 
illustrious name, against the host of barbarians who now de- 
face, by their cruelty, treachery, and tyranny, the fairest 
country in Europe, naturally excite the warmest feelings of 
interest for their success : but, on a closer examination, when 
we see the Greeks vying with their oppressors in savage fero« 
city, the interest, caused by their name, is considerably di- 
minished, if not wholly extinguished ; much may indeed be 
allowed for the debasing effects of a subjection, now of nearly 
four hundred years' duration, but, it must be allowed, tliat 
such a state of degradation, however pitiable, is of all othersf 
the most difficult to relieve. Attempts were, however^ made 
by many in England to promote the interest of the Greeks, 
but from lord Byron in particular they received the most ef- 
fectual assistance, not only in money, but in personal exer- 
tions. In 1823, their cause seemed prosperous; they took 
possession of some important fortresses, and gained many 
advantages, besides introducing a more regular system of 
government. This was then placed in the hands of a con*- 
gress of deputies, of which prince Mavrocordato was declared 
president During this year, war was continued with vari- 
ous success ; but the death of lord Byron, on the 19th of 
April, at Missolonghi, after an illness of ten days, was a se- 
rious loss to their cause, as his exertions had been unremit* 
ting. Indeed, his death has been thought to have been ovr- 
wg to the di£Sculties ahd disappointmeivX&YveYMaA^^^^stcroxw- 

ter, in his attempt to rouse in the GieeVa \\\e ^^wX. ^"^ "^^sEaj 
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^^B||Ak1mts> *nd to teach cfaem a less barbaroiu ETctaii4-_ 

f U c j '. After Im death, their affairs gradnally dedinJil 

■ad, in IW5, Mbaolonghi, their principd fortress, fdmU I 

the hand* of the Turks. They have never been abl« en- | 

f to nttieve llieir affairs ; but at the time b 

t (1 8S7) there appears some hope, u the d| 
t powers of Europe have aeat notes to "' "' 
t, mUrttring in their behalf'. 

. On the Itkh of September, this year, died Louiaa 

■ — Mb, king of France, in the sixty-ninth yeaf of U 

A the tenth of his reign. He was succeeded byl 

■, the cixnte d'Artob, under the title of Charles m 

This prince is nearly the age of his brother, snd3 

1 a|Nmons se«n niui^ the same, but he appesnfl 

m more bitter feel ing against the protestanta. His coj 

a Mnk place at Rheims, on the 29th of Mav fi)lbwiL 

mony this country was represented by the du 

erland, with beeomin}; magnificence. 

— *^-in of the total aboUtion of slaves in 1 

■B warmly discussed this session. 

t rnolubcns had been adopted by the i 

It to the colonies, recommending that effectual andS 
ticsnu«a should be taken for ameliorating the am 
k of the slave population; that facilities slioiitd be allm 
V4hc ouBiitnission of elaves, and provision made fur th 
MHUtniction, &c These recoaunendations, so Jar ii 
^ ■ beneficial effect, were set at defiance in neariyd 
; and, in February, 1824, a nunterous meetP 
P West Indian proprietors assembled at London, for the p 
—ne of petitiomng the king in favour of what diey deiw 
[i their r^hts, praying also that his majesty would ■ 
lion the depreciation ol' their property, without a iL 
i ftur compensation being provided In Marth, the res*- 

rviously adopted by ministers were again broufhl 
notice of the parliament by Mr. Canning, who, id 
WHtneedi of great length, advocated indeed the anielioratint 
of ute condition of slaves, but argued that their total and ntt 
inediale aholttiun could not be effected with safety. He Ion* 
*d to the result of gradual measures producing gradual ii_ 
proveineni, by whiSi not only the Individual slave should bi 
set frrc. but his station abolished for ever. With respect W) 
the inipurtBtiDa of slaves, he was perfectly convinced that it 
was entirely aboh'shed with respeet to our own colonies, 
though tfaor introduction into scnueforeign ones still candpnc 
lo on enonnous extent. ~Mc.'V>''d\>ei:^4tce, -w-^i^^ 
Mkd energy, represented \l^a^\rt.■lit gtxA -was \b 
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,,Atnn recomniendations sent to the planters, who treated 
i^fdiem with utter contempt ; and, -with rejirard to gradual mea- 
—BOres, he warned the house that "the more they paused, the 
f^fXeaa energetic they were, the greater tlie danger was likely to 
,p become; for that those, to whom the cup of freedom had 
pg beoi offered, who saw it daticing and sparkling before their 
I J mj^, but from whose lips it was suddenly and unexpectedly 
daslieil, would, in despair, take their cause into their own 
^ Itands." The result was, tiiat measures were provided by 
pj government for Trinidad, only by way of experiment, ane^ 
J, if they succeeded there, as an example to other coloniei. 
, Xhe enactments were excellent ; and it is only to be reeretted 
^ that they were so limited in their operations. The legiala" 
^ tnres of the different colonies are unitbrmly deaf to the mild 
^ recommendations of our government, and are not therefiH^ 
r likely voluntarily to adopt any improvements which result 
, from those recommendations in Trinidad. 

Questions for Examiiiation. 

Whnt took plnce In a subae- 

■ii. In what other vax WM thi> 
country engaged ? 

How was il DccBBinned ? 
Howwaait terniinated the nest 

33. What contests next arreM 
the attentinn P (excited F 

]'\,r whuni is our interest first 

What is the cunseiiueuce of ft 
duser e\aintnaUon ? 

^VhHt English jierson was paK 
ticularly active in the GredC 

^Vlien iliil he die P 



9f). What did bin majesty in- 
form the parliBment with respect 
to South Aniericaf 

Wliat was this in eSect ta w 
burn ledge F r 

Who brought thesubject befur 
the huuBE onorda ? 

Of what extent were the terri 
tones in question ? 

^Vhat erenl was not probable ; 

What did lord Liveqiool argue 
In reply ? 



Ho» 






Who had been dedared 
ror, and what ww his fate 

How far did Columbia extend ? 

Who had set the exain|ii< 
abolishing slavery in that stat 

What was Bolivar proclaimed P 

Whatwastbe sltuBUunofPeruP 

In what three other provinees 
were there no Spanish forcua ? 

31. What new enemy had Eng- 
land to engage thisyear in Africa? 

What was the occasion of the 

, Whowaslhe British command- 
^and what were his forces i 

nitacled, and 
K WHS hh tkte 




34. What European monareh 
die! this year t 

By whom was he succeeded ? . 

Sj. ^Vhat resolutions reapect- 
ijtslaves bad been passed in liWf 

What efiect had the recom. 
lendations of our govemment 
produced ? 

What petition was presented Id 
r'eliruary, ISZi ? 

Wlien was tlie subject discussed 
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iVW fAofU CMIM naj mdaubtedly be £ _ 
ImMi ^liril rf y c«l i *i « p, whic h kd thouautda to iL . 
while pm^a^, tajt to bonow Itu^e mibu <^ moaey, is 
h^« M fmHamtg n iwifpwi d wtt fiivtiin^ without tuide 
mg dw ^Pf* flf ntjctt iwliwtij i, whicfi are usoall; «] 
itftM^HHtiaB. Vaat mBM fiv this purpose were loit 
ca^Hiy hflAcn, who^ cxpcctn^ to derire adviastage d 
thai Macshcng ■bbm, tBoounged the manu^ctum to n 
t*n h ty aa d his ofMUl. bjr Twwntiwdating him ^ 
BCH1& B««ide» the apton of dnwi&g bills, and th 

1 at « beiglil, a 

n being hopeless, they were obl^ 
cai^w thwwWfi ruined. Titus it appears, that t 
Tioaa appearaice of exiivanliDaiy prvsparihr was 
nawal itate of thmgt, and that the confusion and n 
which ifKad to onincnl a conateniaCMn, was but tb 
unt !■ iheir natural and onlinaij level This retai 
■adeed ■■JJ e n and TJiJrK, thwwtmii^ ontplete den 
and rahi: bmif it ptxirea sahxtair lesson ; it it tend to d 
die i wprarident and nnfnncqiled ipirit of epecoUl 
Aitwe good wiQ mare ihMi caunterbalance the | 

37, One ihapewlucfathtt deluding spirit a 
jret to be mauianed. ftTiat wctc called joint-etodc t 
panna had been fiamed throughout the cotuttry. hy « 
those who had neither ea[ut^ nor credit, by odvs 
lew pounds, exfttUd to be suddeniv raised to a. 

The ifc«e» in these companies generally amounted t 

ImK the Bwm to be paid immediately seldom exceeding i 
the ttwpttfion was great to people of limited incMnr, wi 
had nut tlie ntans nf increjising it by trade. Tiius the o 
tajpoi) sprcn) aiuung all ranks, and the ctdumns of the dl 
pms every day contained &e^ notices of schemes more m 
more visumarv and trifling, from the Mexican mining a 

nto that tor su[q>lying the inhabitants of Lotidoa v 
butter. The depie^ioTi at \he ivmii. tKowA % 
!.ums iwlJ *»«t «» "*«* *^ AeiQMiAa o" " 



f specoUtion, ^ 
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gan the panic. The alarm begun^ soon showed itself in a 
universal distrust of banks^ which proved too well founded, 
as nearly one hundred and forty were unable to answer the 
denuuids made on them : their failure was followed by that of 
numbers in different brandies of commerce^ so that every one 
was looked on with fear and suspicion. Mudi was done to 
allay the ferment The bank of Enirland irave assistance 
wh^er it was practicable ; ministen also <lme forward to 
liend aid to the public^ and gold was coined at the mint at the 
rate of one hundred thousand sovereigns a dav. By these 
prudent measures, the panic gradually subsided, and public 
confidence began to revive ; but it will be long before the 
country wholly recovers from its paralyzing effects. 

S8. A treaty was this year conduded under the mediation 
of England, between Portugal and BrazU, in which the latter 
was declared independent It was agreed that Don Pedro, 
the emperor, was to retain the sovereignty during the life of 
the kinff of Pcnrtugal his father, and was to continue to reside 
at Rio Janeiro, even though the kingdom of Portugal was to 
descend to him by succession. The independence of Col<HnA» 
bia, and the imited provinces of Rio de la Plata, was this 
year also recognised by the British government, and treaties 
of friendship, navigation, and commerce, were concluded 
with them. At this recogniti<m Bolivar, the zealous asserter 
of South American liberty, expressed the greatest satisfacticm. 
On the l6th of August, 1820, Bolivar was elected president 
of the republic of Peru, now Bolivia, for life, with power to 
nominate a successor. 

89* In Russia, an important change was occasioned by the 
death of Alexander, on the 1st of December, at Taganrog. 
His brother Constantino was the legal successor, but, in con- 
sequence, it is supposed, of having been once engaged in a 
(conspiracy against the life of Alexander, he had, aa condi* 
tion of pardon, ngned a paper relinquishing his right to the 
crown in &vour of his next brother, Niclu>las. This deed 
was not known to be in existence till the emperor's deaths 
and its disdosure, after that event, produced a commotion 
among those attached to Constantine, and particularly in the 
soldiers of his raiment; nor was it found possible to reduce 
them to submission, till a regular attack on them had been 
made, and about two hundred had been killed. 

40. On the 2nd of June, this year, parliament was / 
dissolved by ]>roclamation, having sat since die acces- ^^A 
sion of his majesty in 1820 ; writs were issued for the 
election of a new parliament, and so general was the feeling of 
satis&ction at the conduct of ministers, that, perhaps, on no 
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former €)ccasion of the kind was there so little display of party 
spirit It is indeed gratifying to observe the decay of a feelii^ 
so destructive to the true interests of a nation^ and to see the 
persons elected by their countrymen, to advance those inter- 
ests, uniting their talents in so great a cause, instead of wasting 
them in bitter debate and personal animosity. Before the meet- 
ing of the new parliament, apprehensions were entertained of 
a scarcity of some kinds of grain, owing to the extraordinary 
heat ana dryness of the season ; and, in consequence, minis- 
ters took the bold step of opening the ports for the aihnission 
of foreign oate, rye, peas, and beans, on the payment of a 
trifling duty. For these decisive measures, in opposition to 
existing laws, it was thought necessary to indemnify minis- 
ters by an act passed in the beginning of the next session. 

41. The parliament was opened on the 14th of November 
by commission, but nothing worthy of notice took place till 
the 21st, when his majesty proceeded in his usual state to the 
house, to open the session in person. One of the topics 
mentioned in the royal speech, was the termination of the 
war in the Burmese territory, and the conclusion of a peace 
highly honourable to the British arms, and to the councils of 
the British government in India. It appears that the Bur- 
mese, destitute of every principle of honour and good faith, 
had refused to ratify the peace conduded with them in 1825, 
and, in consequence, the war was renewed. But the vigor- 
ous measures of our forces, under the command of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, were not long in bringing it to a successful 
termination. A treaty was concluded immediately after the 
battle of Yandaboo, within four days' march of Ammara- 
poora, and was ratified on the 24th of February. "The Bur- 
mese, by virtue of this treaty, gave up all dami to Assam, 
Cachar, and J3mtca ; and the British were to retain Arracan, 
Cheduba, and Sandowey. The total amoimt of indemnity to 
be paid by the Burmese, was one crore of rupees (£1,250,000.) 
and a commercial treaty was entered into between the two 
powers. 

42. On the 10th of March, this year, died John the Sixth, 
king of Portugal, in the sixtieth year of his age, and the tendi 
of his reign. Don Pedro, the eldest son of this monarch, had 
been left by his father regent of Brazil, on his return to Por- 
tugal in 1821. The prince was, however, soon elevated to a 
higher rank ; his council first conferring on him the title of 
Perpetual Defender, and afterwards placing him on the throne 
of Brazil. The treaty, in which the king of Portugal was in- 
duced to recognise tne independence of that state, and the 
title of his soU; has been already mentioned. It is said, that, 
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by a secret article of that treaty, Don Pedro renounced, for 
himself and his successors, the rights which his birth gave 
him over Portugal ; though this would hardly seem to have 
been the case fi*oni the decree, published three days before 
the king's death, placing the government in the hand of the 
king's ^ughter, the Infanta, Donna Isabella Maria, assisted 
by a council, till the legitimate heir and successor to the 
throne should give his orders on the subject Things re- 
mained tolerably quiet for some time; Don Miguel, the 
king's second son, remained at Vienna, and though his name 
was used as an excuse for revolt, he disclaimed, by letter, all 
participation in the plot. The existing regency was sup- 
ported by the British government ; and, to overawe, if requi- 
site, the faction of the queen and the monks, a strong squad- 
ron of English men-of-war gradually assembled in the Tagus, 
On the 14th of July, a new constitution, sent over by hia 
Brazilian majesty, was proclaimed in Lisbon, where it exci- 
ted the liveliest enthusiasm and gratitude. It was strictly 
modelled by that of England, and was accompanied by an 
amnesty, restoring to their country all the Portuguese who 
had been banished on account of former dissensions. When 
the king of Spain heard of the establishment of this constitu- 
tion, his anger knew no bounds, and he assembled his council 
to deliberate on war, but the miserable state of his finances 
compelled him to defer his hostile intentions, and to content 
himself for a time with secretly aiding the party in Portugal 
opposed to the new constitution. The princess regent of 
Portugal at length, dreading the increasing power of the 
rebels and the open aggression of Spain, applied to the king 
of England for assistance. On the 11th of 'December, this 
application was communicated by his majesty to both houses 
of parliament, and, on the 17th of tlie same month, within 
ten days after aid had been requested, five thousand troops, 
were sent off from Portsmouth, under the command of Sir 
William Clinton, two regiments of which landed on Clnristmas 
day. It was not the intention of our government that the 
British troops should enter into active service, without a 
strong necessity, but that, being garrisoned in the fortresses 
of the constitutionalists, tihey should enable them to employ 
their whole force against the rebels. Soon after their arrival, 
the rebels were defeated and driven back into Spain by the 
constitutional forces, and Ferdinand has shown no inten- 
tion of assisting them. 

43. The commencement of this year was distinguish- 
ed by a melancholy loss, suffered by the royal family - ^^ J 
in the death of his royal highness tne diike of York« ' * 
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He died on Friday, the 5tH of January, after a painfol and 
protracted illness, in the sixtr-fourth year of his age. By 
his death, the sucoessicni devolves on lus royal highness the 
duke of Clarence^ who is now heir presumptive to Uie throne, 
and, in the event of his decease ¥athout issue, his majesty's 
niece, Alexandrina Victoria, daughter of the late duke of 
Kent, will stand in that relation to the orown of England. 
The late royal duke had heen appointed by his late majes- 
ty, to the important office of commander-m-diief in 1795, 
and, in the exercise of its duties, he hikd displayed die 
most inde&tigable application, and the strictest impartiality. 
The remains o£ his royal highness were interred in Sl 
George's chapel, Windsor, on the 20th of January, with a 
pomp and magnificence suited to his rank as heir presump* 
tive to the throne, and to his high military staticm as com* 
mander-in-chief. 

Questions for JSxamijiatioTu 



96, For what will the year 1825 
be long remembered ? 

What had the spirit of specula- 
tion led people to do ? 

.How nad they been supplied 
with the means of speculating ? 

What system had arrived at a 
destructive height ? 

What had be^ formed throu^^- 
out the country ? 

What did the shares amount to, 
and what was immediately ad- 
vanced? 

To whom was the temptation to 
purchase shares great f 

What absurd companies were 
formed? 

What first caused the panic ? 

What dass of traders first fail- 
ed? 

What assistance was afibrded 
by government ? 

SS. What was the substance of 
the treaty this vear concluded be- 
tween Portugal and Brazil ? 

What states were declared in- 
dependent this year ? 

^yhat was Bolivar elected ? 

39. What change took place in 
the Russian government ? 

Why did not Constantine suc- 
ceed to the throne ? 

Jji whose fiiFour had he given 
up bis right ? 



40. What took place on the 2nd 
of June? 

What apprehensions were en* 
tertained before the meeting of 
parliament? [isters? 

What steps were taken by mln* 

41. What foreign topic was 
mentioned bj the king in his 
opening speech ? 

What had the Burmese refused 
to ratify ? 

What termination was the war 
brought to ? [year ? 

42. Who died in March this 
What had Don Pedro been left 

by his father ? 

To what was he soon elevated ? 

What was contained in the de- 
cree published three days before 
the king's death ? 

Where was Don Miguel ? 

By what power was uie regenqr 
supported ? 

What was sent over by the em- 
peror of Brazil? 

What was done by the king of 
Spain? 

To whom did the princess re* 
gent apply for assistance ? 

How soon was aid sent ? 

When, and where, did the troops 
land in Portugal ? 

What event took pbce at the 
\coinm«i\c«caesi\. ^'l \3ea ^«kc 1827 ? 
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Who is now heir to the throne? 
What T&gd office had heen fill- 
ed hj the late duke ? 



Where were his remains inter« 
red, and on what daj ? 



RemarkaUe Events, Dates, &;c. 

18t0 Steam hoats estahHshed ffenerallj throu^^ the United Kingdom. 
1821 Bominarte died at St. Helena, sltj 5 — ^The king visited Ire- 

land, August 19 ; and Hanover in October. 
1819 The king visited Scotland, Aug. 1(X— Marquis of Londondernr, 

in a fit of derangement, destroyed hixnself, Aug. 12.-»w 

William Herschel died Aug. %^. 
1823 The French entered Spain, under the duke of Angouleme* 

April 7. 
18f4 Sir Charles M'Carthj repulsed and kiUed by the Ashantees, 

at Cape Coast castle, Jan. 21.— Louis XYIIL king of France, 

died, Sep;t. 16.— The parliament granted X500,000. fw build- 

inff additional churches. 

1825 Mechanics* Institutions generally established.— The Univer- 

sity of London established. 

1826 Don John, king of Portugal, died, March 10.— The new Con- 

stitution proclaimed at Lisbon, July 14.— The emperor 
Nicholas crowned at Moscow, Sept. 16. The duke of Devon- 
shire represented Great Britain on the occasion.— The bank 
of England established branch banks in various parts of the 
kingdom. 
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The following deservedly popular Works, published hy Henry Moeley, 
Derby , and sold in London hy Cowie, Low and Co, 31, Poultry , are reconi'- 
mended to the attention of all who have the tuition of Voutli : their very 
great and increasing sale is the best proof of Hie estimation in whic/i tliey 
are ?teld by the public. 



Dr. GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY op ENGLAND, 4 vols, in 
one thick vol. Bvo, beautiful frontispiece, extra boards, ISs. 

Dr. GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY or GREECE, 2 vols, in one, 
8vo, with a beautifUl newly designed map, engraved on steel, extra 
boards, 6s. 

Dr. GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY or ROME, 2 vols, in one, 8vo, 
with a beautiful newlj designed, map, engraved on steel, extra 
.boards, 6s. 

The GREECE, and ROME, bound together, extra boards, 1 Is. 6d. 

The above form a complete set of GOLDSMITII'S HISTORIES, 
in two thick 8vo vols, the best and cheapest extant. 

Dr. GOLDSMITH'S abridged HISTORY op ENGLAND, 
- from the Invasion of Julius Csesar, to the death of George II. ; 
to which is added, a very extensive and faithful Continuation to the 
death of George. III. By John Bigland. And also of the first 
seven years or the reign of George lY. and down to the death of 
the Duke of York, frontispiece, price 4s. 

Dr. GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY op GREECE, abridged, new 
edition, fine yellow wove demy ISmo, with a beautiful newly de- 
signed map, engraved on steel, price 3s. 

Dr. GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY of ROME, abridged, new 
edition, fine yelldw wove demy 12mo, with a beautiful newly de- 
signed map, engraved on steel, price 3s. 

A SYSTEM op GEOGRAPHY, por the USE op SCHOOLS, 
on a new and perfectly easy Plan ; in which the European Boun- 
daries are stated, as settled by the Peace of Paris, November, 1815. 
With seven newly designed maps, beautifuUv engraved on steel, 
in which are inserted the Discoveries of Captam Parry in the 
Arctic Re<nons, &c &c By John Bxgland. Seventh Edition, 
Price 2s. vA 

*' We may recommend this small volume for adoption in schools, since it is, in our 
opinion, better suited to that purpose than any similar treatise which has lately fallen 
under our inspection.— 

'* As the plan is judidous, so also we think that the execution is very correct, and 
that the whole is well suited for a geographical dass-book in schools.'* 

Monthly Review, for May 1817. 

" This is a very usefUl little book for the younger boys in a school, being caksulated 
to convey as mudi ^geographical information as their minds are capable of receiving 
and of retaining, without either perplexing or loading their memories. — The Mans, 
'ecess&Tily on a naall scale, aie neatly execuVAd' Ant^c* Retiew,fir June 181(J. 
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